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ADVERTISEMENT^ 

FROM a diffidence of his own abilities, 
and from other motives not fo well 
founded, the Author of the following Let- 
ters thought it expedient, in the firft edition, 
to throw a fligfit veil ovei^the real fituation 
in whitlPffitff v^^*fttfe^?^b6^i^agi 

alfo, A\bt 'Ky fcdiis'ffiiisiiL^ fibfail& fcfadaions, 
pafticirlarly dix)£ei>ni^niing9Yi£igB be in* 
tr&ductd %io^e^aAm»«illy, iandi mthNa'ftronger 
eflFed. But having fecbn aflurcadl by thofe of 
whofe friendfhip and judgment he is equal- 
ly convinced, that the affumed charafter 
and feigned fituation ia the two firfl letters 
gave an air of -fiction to the real incidents 
in the refl of the work, he has now reflored 
tJipfe two letters to their original form^ 



WritteD by the iame Autlior* 

A VIEW of SOdETT and MANNERS 
in ITALY : With Anxcdotxs relat- 
ing to fome Emtseat Chakactbks. 
2, Vols. 8vo* Price 141. 
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TO His GRACfe 

< 

p O VG L A S, 

Duke c^l^AWitT^' and Brt^NDON, 
Marquis of Douglas, 8cc. 



^ N 



. K- J. ,• .-.» !• , > ^ ■ ^■' . . . ff. 

ALTHOUGH eftabliflied praAice 
might, on this occafion^ juflify 
my holding a language to your Grace 
\7hich I never before ufed, yet you 
have nothing of that kind to fciar ; 
it is as inconfiflent with my difpb^ 
fition to offer adulation, as it is con* 
trary to yours to defire it,— Nor docs 
Vol. I. a this 
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ii DEDICATION. 

this addrefs proceed frQm a vain be- 
lief that the luftre of your name will 

difpofc the Public to wink at the ble- 
mifties of my performance. The 

higheft titles do not fcreen even thofe 
to Urhom they belong from contempt, 
whefl* their perfoftal charaders are 
conteffiptibie ? far lefs^aft they fhelter 

the dulnefs or folly of others. 

I ■ 

■ ■ . t 

I am prompted to ojSfer this View of 

« 

Society and Manners to your Grace, by 
fentiments of the moft fincere cftcem 
and attachment j and, exclufive of all 
confiderations of that nature, it is pre- 
fcnted with peculiar propriety to you, 
as no other perfon has had equal op- 
portunities . of knowing how far the 
objecfts it comprehends are juft, and 
faiihi^ully drawn from nature. 

Some 



DEDICATION. iii 

Some perhaps may imagine^ that I 
ihould have difplayed more prudence 
in ofiering this work to a lefs com« 
petent judge ; but I am encouraged 
in my defire of prefixing your Name 
to thefe imperfed: iketches, by the 
fond perfuafion, that nobody can be 
more inclined to afford them the in- 
-dulgence of which I am fenfible they 
fland in fo much need. 



- ^ » 



I have the honour to be, with the 
moft refpedful and cordial regard; 

Your Grace's 

Moft obcdientj and 
obliged Servant^ 



THE AUTHOR. 
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SOCIETY AND MANNERS 

1 li 

France, Switzerland, and Germany* 

^^ ^* ^^ ^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^fc ^n w^ 

LETTER I. 

Paris. 

F'Sti'^l Was greatly difappointed by your 
2 ' K not coming to town, as you in- 
k.3MttJK tended, having been for fome time 
Impatient to inform you of what paffed 

between your young friend and me ; 

I relied till the moment of our departure 

on having an opportunity of doing this 

perfonally, and I fcize the firft occafion of 

Vol, I. B con\^- 



2 . VIEW OF SOCIETY AND 

• • • 

eommuDicating the whole to you, in the 
enly manneF now in my power. 

You will remember the uneafinefs you 
once expreiTed to me on account of that 
gentleman's propenfity to gaming, and of 
the inconveniences to which he had been 
put by fome recent loiTes; you will alfo 
remember the refolutions which, in confe- 
quence of your requefi^ he formed againft 
play } but you have yet to learn, that he 

refumed the dice before the month waa 
ended in which ite had determined never 
to touch them more, and concluded one 
unfortunate night,^ by •throwing away a 

fum far exceeding any of his former 
loffes. 

Afliamcd of hi^ Weaknefs, he carefully 
concealed his misfortune from you, and 
thereby has been fubjeded to fome diftrefles 
of a more mortifying nature than any he 

had formerly felt. 

What^ 



MANNERS IN FRANCE, &c. 3 

• • . " 

What fhockcd him moft, was a circutri- 
itance which will not greatly aftoniftx 
you — the indifFcrence which many, who call 
themfelves his friends, (hewed at his fitua- 
tion, and the coldncfs with which they 
d^ficufed themfelvea from making any at* 

tempts to relieve him from his difficulties. 
Several to whom he had advanced con- 
liderable fums in the days of his good for- 
tune, declared a perfedl inability of repay-^ 
ing any part of their debt s they told forhd 
fad tale of an unforefeen accident, which 
had put that entirely out of their power 
for the prefent ; yet one of thofe unfor- 
tunate gentlem€0, the fame evening that 
he refufed to repay our friend, loft double 
the fum, every farthing of which he adiu- 
ally paid in ready money. 

Mr. — — 's expeditions from thofe re- 
fources having in a great meafure failed, 

he applied to Mr. P ^ in the City, who 

fupplied him with money, at legal intereft, 

B 2 fufficient 
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fufficient to clear all his debts, for whicb 
be has granted him a mortgage on hiar 
eftate. — While our young frrend informed 
me of all this, he declared, that the re- 

morfe he felt on the recollection of his 
folly was infinitely greater than any pleafur* 
he had ever experienced from winning, or 

could enjoy from the utmoft fuccefs. He 
expreflfed, at the fame time, a ftrong fenfe 
of obligation to you and to me, for our 
endeavours to wean him from the habit of 
gaming, regretted that they had not been 
iboner fuccefsful, but Waa happy to find, 
that he ftill had enough left to enaUe hira 
to live in a decent manner, agreeable to a 
plan of eeconomy which he has laid down^ 
and to which he is refolved to adhere till the 
mortgage is felieved. " I have now (added 
*' he in a folemn manner) formed an ulti- 

^ mate refolution againft gaming for the reft 

^ of my life > if I ever deviate from thisf 

" you have a right to confider me as devoid 

^ of manly firmnefs and truth, unworthy 

4< of 
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** of your friendftlip, and the weakeft of 
*^ mortals." 

Notwithftanding the ybung gentleman's 
failure on a former occafion, yet the juft 
refle<5tions he made on his paft conduct, and 
the determined manner in which he fpoke, 
give me great hopes that he will keep his 
' prefent refolution.— To him I Teemed fully 
perfuaded of this, and ventured to fay, 
that I could (carcely regret his lafl run of 
bad luck, which had operated fo bleffed an 
effed ; for he who has the vigour to difen* 
tangle himfeif from the fnares of deep play, 
at the expence of half his fortune, and 
with his charader entire, may on the whole 
be efteemed a fortunate man, I therefore 
infifted ftrongly on the wifdom of his plan, 
which I contrafted with the ufual deter^ 
mination of thofe who have been unlucky 
at play. Without fortitude to retrench their 
expences, or bear their firft misfortunes, 
they can only bring themfelves the length 

B 3 of 
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of refolving to renounce gaming as fom a^ 
they p^all regain nvhat they have IqJI\ an4 
imagining they have flill a claim to the 
money which is now in the pockets of 
othersi becaufe it wa$ once in their Qwni 
they throw away their whole fortune in 
fearch of an inconfiderable part, and finifh 
by being completely ruined, becaufe they 
could pot fppport a fmall inconvenience. \ 
pointed out, how infinitely more honour- 
able it was to depend for repairing his for- 
tune on his own good fenfe and perfeve- 
rance, than op the revolutions of chance ; 
which, even if they fliould be favourable, 
could only re-eftablifh Tiim at the expence 
of others, moft probably of thofe who 
had no hand in occafioning his loifes. His 
infeparable companion ■ ■ entered 

while I was in the middle of my harangue. 
Our friend, who had previoufly acquainted 
him with his determination of renouncing 
gaming, endeavoured to prevail on that 
gentleman to adopt the fame meafure, but 
.8 in 
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in "vaifi. ■ — ::^ toughed at his propofal, 

faidi ** he was Wo eafily terrified; that 
^ one tolerable rirri of good fortune would 
*' retrieve his affairs; that my fears about 

• » 

^ ruirt were mere bugbears; that the word 
^^ ruin J like cahhon charged with powder, 
** had an alarming found, but was attended 

• • • » 

** with no danger; that if the worft (hould 
** happen, I could but be ruined; which 
^* Was only being in the fame Tituation 
*' with fome of the mod falhionable people 
" in the nation.*' 

He then enumerated many inftances of 
thofe who lived as well as the wealthieft 
men in England, and yet every body pro- 
nounced them ruined. ^' There is Charles 
^* Fox, added he, a man completely ruined ; 
** yet beloved by his friends, and admired 
** by his country as much as ever.'* 

To this fine reafoning I replied, " That 
^' the lofs of fortune could not ruin 

B 4 « Mr. 
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^^ Mr. Fox ; that if nobodjr Lad been in- 
^^ fluenced by that gentleman's example^ 
^^ except thofe who pqiTeired his gcniust 
•* his turn for play would never have hurt 
'^ one man in the kingdom ; but that thofe 
^^ who owed their importance folely to their 
** fortune, ought not to rilk it fo wan- 
** tonly as he might do, whofe fo|:tune had 
always been of little i(pportance, when 
compared with hi^ abilities ; and fince 
•^ they coujd not imitate Mr, Fof in the 
*' things for which he was fo juftly ap- 
** plauded, they ought not to follow his 
** example in thofe for which he was as 
•' juftly condemned ; for the fame fire 
*^ which burns a piece of wood to a{hes> 
^' can only melt a guinea, which (lill re- 
" tains its intrinfic valqe, though his Ma^ 
•* jcjiy^s countenance no longer Jhines on if.*^ 



CC 



— • ■ did not feem to relifh my ar* 
gument, and foon after left us; but our 
young friend feemed confirmed in his re- 

folutionS) 
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iblution8f and gave me frefh aflurances, the 
(lay on which I left London, that he never 
i^^ould vary. 

Knowing the intereft you take in his 
welfare, and the high efteem he has for 
you, I have thought it right to give you 
this piece of information which I know will 

Afford you pleafure. His greateft difficulty 
in adhering to the new adopted plan will 
be at firft; in his prefent ftate of mind, the 
Toothings and fupport of friendihip may be 
pf the greateft fervice. 

When your affairs permit* you to go to 
London, I dare fay you will take the earlieft 
opportunity of throwing yourfelf in his 
way : You will find no difficulty in periuad* 
ing him to accompany you to the country. 
Removed for fome months from his pre-- 
fent companions and ufual lounging- places, 
the influence of his old habits will gra- 
dually diminifhj and> confirmed by your 

convcrfation, 
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converfatiooy fmall chance vfiW remain of 
his being fucked into the old iyftemy and 
again whirled round in the vortex of diili* 
nation and gaming. 
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LETTER II. 



Paris. 



^vrOUR fetting out for London imme- ' 

diately on the receipt of my letter, 
^8 what might have been expeded. — No- 
thing renders a man fo adive as an eager 
defire of doing good; and I might have 
forefeen that you would catch at the op- 
portunity with which I furniflied you to* 
jindulge a ruling paflion. 

It gives me great fatisfadion to know, 
that our young friend and you are upon 
fuch a confidential footing ; and I heartily 
hope that nothing will interrupt a connec- 
tion which muft be a fource of pleafing re- 
flection to you, and in every way advan- 
tageous to him* — I had no doubt that he 

would 
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vsTould readily agree to accompany you to the 
country ; but I was not fo certain that be 
might not have found it neceflary to accept 
of your other very friendly propofal.— His 
refufal is a proof, that he has reconciled bis 
xniqd to his circumftances ; and, with tbofe 
fentimenfs, I am convinced that he will be 
able to live within his remaining yearly in- 
come with more fatisfadion than he 
enjoyed when he fpent five times that 
fum.— — 

You infift fo much on my waiting to 
you regularly, from the different places 
where I may refide during my abfence from 
England, that I begin to believe you are in 
earneft, and fhall certainly obey your cotr\y 
mands. 

I know you do not exped from me ^ 
minute account of churches and palaces. 
However agreeable thefe may be to thp 

fpedator, 
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fpedator, they generally afford but a Hea- 
der entertainment when ferved up in de- 
icription. 

There are countries^ fome of which I 
may again vifit before my return to £ng- 
land» whofe appearance always flrikes the 
eye with delight; but it is difficult to 
convey a precife idea of their beauties 
in words. The pencil is a more powerful 
vehicle than the pen for that purpofe ; 
for the landfcape is apt to vanilh from 
the mind before the defcription can be 
read. 



The manners, cuilioms, and charaders 
of the people may probably furnifli the 
chief materials in the correfpondence 
you exajQ:, with fuch refledions as may 
arife from the fubjed. In thefe, I ap- 
prife you before-hand, I fhall take what 
latitude I pleafe: And though the com- 
plexion 
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plexion of my letters may moft probably 
receive fome tint or fhade of colouring 
from the country where they may be 
\n:ote; yet if I take it into my head to 
infift on the little tricks of an attorney, 
when you expedl to hear of the politics 
of a prime minifter; or, if I tell you a 
tale about an old woman, when you are 
impatient for anecdotes of a great general, 
you rauft not fret or fall into a pafEon j 
for if you do not permit me to write 
on what fubjedls I pleafe, and treat them 
in my own way, the correfpondence 
you require would become a fad flavery to 
me, and of confequence no amufement to 
you. Whereas, if you leave me free 
and unreftrained, it will at lead form 
fome occupation to myfelf, may wean 
me from the habit of lounging, and will 
afford an excufe, in my own mind, for 
my leaving thofe parties of pleafure 
where people are apt to continue, for- 
cing 
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ciog fniileS) and yawning fpdntaneoufly foe 
two or three bours after all reliih is fled* 

Yet ia this difmal condition many re- 
main night after night, becaufe the hour of 
fieep.is not yet an^ved }~and what elie caa 
they do? 

Have you never found yoorfelf in this 

liftiefs fituation ? Without any pleafurc 
where you are, without any motive to be 
gone, you remain in a kind of paffive9 
gaping oyfter-ftate, till the tide of the 
company moves you to your carriage. 
And when you recover your refledion in 
yout bed-chamber, you find you have 
palTed the two laft hours in a kind of hum- 
ming buzzing fiupor, without fatisfadioQf 
or ideas of any kind. 

I thank you for your offer of Dupont. 
Knowing your regard for him, and his 
dexterity and intelligence in the fcience 

of 
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of valet-de-chambrdhip, I fee the full 
force of the facrifice you are williog to 
make. If I could be fo felfilh on ano- 
ther occalion aa to accept your offer, the 
good-will I bear to your old friend John 
would prevent me at prefent. Dupont» 
to be fure, is worth twenty of John for 
that employment ; but I can never forget 
his long attachment^ and I am now fb* 
habituated to him» that one generally 
efteemed a more perfeA fervant would 
not fuit me fo well. I think myfelf 
benefited even by his deficiencies, which 
have obliged me to do many things for 
myfelf that other people perform by the 
hands of their fervants. Many of our ac- 
quaintances feem abfolutely incapable of 
motion, till they have been wound up by 
their valets. They have no more ufe of 
their hands for any office about their own 
perfons, than if they were paralytic. At 
night they muft wait for their fervants, be- 
fore they can undrefs themfelves, and go 

to 
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to bed : In the morning, if the valet hap- 
pen to be out of the way, the mafter muft 
remain helplefs and fprawling in bed, like 
a turtle on its back upon the kitchen-table 
of an alderman. 

I remain^ &c« 



Vol. I. 
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LETTER in. 



Paris. 



T Went a few nights fince to the Italian 
Comedy ; wjiile I enjoyed the exquifite 
naviet^ of my old friend Carlin, the Mar- 
quis de F , whom you have feen at 

London, entered the box : — He flew to mc 
with all the vivacity of a Frenchman, and 
with every mark of pleafure and regard- 
He had ten thoufand queftions to aik 
about his friends in England all in one 
breath, and without waiting for an anfwen 
Mon cher ami this, ma chere amie t'other ; 
la belle fuch a one, la charmante fuch 
another. 

Perceiving we difturbed the company, 
and having no hopes that the Marquis 
would be more quiet for fome time^ I pro* 

pofed 
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pofed leaving the Comedy. He aflented 

immediately : — Vous avez raifon : il n y 

a perfonne ici; c'cft un defert — (by the 

way, the houfe was very much crowded)— 

Je fuis venu comme vous voyez en po-i 

liffon ; — tout le monde eft an Colifee— • 

Allons, — We ftepped into his vis-k-vis : 

He ordered the coachman to drive vite 

comme tous les diables. The horfes went 
as faft as they could, and the Marquis's 

tongue ftill fafter than they. 

When we arrived, I propofed going up 
to the gallery, where we might fee the 
company below, and converfe without in- 
terruption. Bon, fays he, nous nous 
nicherons dans un coin pour critiquer 
tout le monde, comme deux diables boi^ 
teux. 

A lady of a fine ihape and majeftic air 
drew my attention : I afked the Marquis 
if he did not think her remarkably hand* 

C z fome? 
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fome ?— La, la, faid he, coldly. — Nous 
fomraes heureufement places pour elle. 
C'eft un tableau fait pour etre vu de loin* 
—I then took notice of the exceflive white- 
nefs of her ikia> Ceft apparemment Ic 
gout de fon amant d'aujourd'hui, (aid he ; 
ct quand un autre fe prefenteroit qui prefc- 
reroit la couleur de puce, a Taide d'un peu 
d'eau chaude, elle feroit auifi fon affaire. 

■ 

I next reniarked two . ladies dreflfed a 
little beyond the extravagance of the 
mode. Their features betrayed the ap- 
proach of fifty, in fpite of all the art whick 
had evidently been ufed to conceal that 
hated age. 

At fight of them the Marquis ftarted up. 
Ah ! parblieu, faid he, ces deux mor- 
ceaux d'antiquite font de mes parentes*— 
Excufez moi pour deux minutes: il faut 
que je m'approche d'elles, pour les fell- 
citer de leurs appas. Old ladies, conti- 
nued 
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nued he, who have the rage to be thought 
young, are of all animals the mod vin- 
didive when negleSed, and I have par- 
ticular reafons for wifliing to remain in 
their good graces. He then left me, and 
having walked round the circle with the 
ladies, returned and took his feat. I have 
got myfelf well out of the fcrape ; faid he; 
I told them I was engaged with a Milord, 
whom I fhould have the honour of pre- 
fenting at their houfe , and I fixed a young 
officer with them, whofe heft hopes of pro- 
motion depend upon their influence at 
court, and who dares as foon quit his co« 
lours in battle, as forfake thefe two pieces 
of old tapeftry till they chufe to retire. 

A young man very magnificently drefled 
entered the room : He announced his im-^ 
portance by his airs, his buftle, the loud 
and decifive tone of his voice. The Mar- 
quis told me, it was Monf. le Due de * ■ ; 
that it was indifpenfably neceflary that I 

C 3 fhould 
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ihould be prefented to him ; there was no 
living at Paris without that advantage; 
adding, — II eft un peu fat, infiniment bSte 
d ailleurs le meilleur enfant du monde. 

A fine lady next appeared who feemed 
to command the admiration of the whole 
aflembly. She floated round the circle of 
the Colifee, furrounded by a clufter of 
Petits Maitres, whofe eyes were fixed on 
her, and who feemed moved by her motion, 
like fatellites under the influence of their 
planet. She, on her part, was perfedly 

ferenCf and unembarrafTed by the attention 
and the eyes of the fpedators. She fmile4 
to one, nodded to another, flirugged to a 
third, ftruck a fourth with her fan, burft 
into a fit of laughter to a fifth, and whif- 
pered in the ear of a fixth. All thefe, and a 
thoufand tricks more, flie ran through with 
the eafe of an adlrefs and the rapidity of a 
juggler* She feemed fully perfuaded that 
Ihe was the only perfon prefent worthy of 

attention ; 



f. 
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attention ; that it belonged to her to deve- 
lop her charms, difplay her graces and 
airs, and that it was the part of the reft of 
the company to remain attentive and ad- 
miring fpedators. 

Cette droleffe la, faid the Marquis, 
eft jolie, et pour cette raifon on croit 
qu'ellp a de Tefprit : On a meme tache de 
repeter fes bons mots ; mais ils ne font faits 
que pour fa bouche. Elle eft beaucoup 
plus vaine que fenfible, grand foutien pour 
fa vertu ! au refte, elle eft dame de qualite, 
a la faveur de quoi elle pofTede un gouc 
de hardiefle fi heureux, qu'elle jouit du 
benefice de Tefi^ronterie fans etre efFron- 
tee. 

I was furprifed to find all this fatire di- 
i^eded againft fo beautiful a woman, and 
fufpeded that the edge of F 's re- 
marks was ftiarpened by fome recent pique. 
I was going to rally him on that fuppofition, 

C 4 wheu 
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when he fuddenly ftarted up, faying, Violk 

Monf. de , le meilleur dc mes amis.— 

II eft aimable ; on ne pent pas plus. — II a 

dc Tefprit comme un demon.— II faut que 
vous le connoiffiez. Allons : — Defcendons. 
So faying, he hurried me down flairs, pre- 
fented me to Monf de — — as un philofophe 
Anglois, who underftood race-horfes better 
than the great Newton himfelf, and who 
had no averfion to the game of Whift. 

Monf de received me with open arms^ 

and we were intimate friends in ten mi- 
nutes. He carried the Marquis and me to 
fup at his houfe, where he found a nume* 
rous company. 

The converfation was cheerful and ani- 
mated. There were fome very ingenious 
men prefent, with an admirable mixture of 
agreeable women, who remained to the 
laft, and joined in the converfation even 
when it turned on fubjeds of literature ; 
upon which occafions Englifh ladies gene- 
rally 
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rally imagine it becomes them to remain 
filent. But here they took their (hare 
without fcruple or hefitation. Thofe who 
underftood any thing of the fubjed deli- 
vered their fentiments with great precilion> 
and more grace than the men ; thofe who 
knew nothing of the matter rallied their 
own ignorance in fuch a fprightly manner, 
as convinced every body, that knowledge 
is not neceffary to render a woman exceed- 
ingly agreeable in fociety. 

After paffing a mod delightful evening, 
I returned to my lodgings, my head un- 
difturbed with wine, and my fpirits ua^ 
jaded by play. 



{ 
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LETTER IV. 

Paris. 

XX/E have been a month at Paris; a 
longer time than was intended at 
our arrival : yet our departure appears to 
me at a greater diAance now than it did 
then. 



F has been my mod conftant com^ 

panion ; he is univerfally liked, lives in 
the very beft company* and whoever is in- 
troduced by him is fure of a favourable re- 
ception. I found little or no difficulty in 
excufing myfelf from play. The Marquis 
undertook to make this matter eafy ; and 
nothing can be a greater proof of his in- 
fluence in fome of the mofl: fa(hionabIe 
circles, than his being able to introduce a 
man without a title, and who never 

games. 

He 
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He is alfo intimately acquainted with 
fome of the mod eminent men of letters, 
to whom he has made me known. Many 
of thofe, whofe works you admire, are re- 
ceived at the houfes of the firft nobility on 
the mod liberal footing. 

You can fcarcely believe the influence 
which this body of men have in the gay 
and diflipated city of Paris. Their opinions 
not only determine the merit of works of 
tafte and fcience, but they have confider- 
able weight on the manners and fentimenta 
of people of rank, of the public in general, 
and eonfequently are not without eflFedl on 
the meafures of government. 

The fame thing takes place in fome de- 
gree in mod countries of Europe ; but, if 
I am not midaken, more at Paris than any 
where elfe ; becaufe men of letters are here 
at once united to each other by the various 

academies. 
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academies, and difFufed among private fo- 
cieties, by the manners and general tafte of 
the nation. 

As the fentiments and converfation of 
men of letters influence, to a certain de- 
gree, the opinions and the conduit of the 

faf^iionable world ; the manners of thefe 
laft have a more obvious efFedl upon the 
air, the behaviour, and the converfation of 
the former, which in general is polite and 
eafy; equally purified from the awkward 
timidity contracted in retirement, and the 
difgufting arrogance infpired by univerfity 
honours, or church dignities. At Paris, 
the pedants of Moliere are to be feen on 
the flage only. 

In this country, at prefent, there arc 
iTiany men diftinguifhed by their learning, 
who at the fame time are cheerful and cafy 
in mixed company, unprefuming in ar- 
gument, and in every refped as well 

bred 
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bred as thofe who have no other pretea- 
fion. 

Politenefs and good manners, indeed, 
may be traced, though in different propor- 
tions, through every rank, from the great- 
eft of the nobility to the loweft mechanic. 
This forms a more remarkable and diftin- 
guiftiing feature in the French national 
charader, than the vivacity, impetuofity, 
and ficklenefsy for which the ancient as well 
as the modern inhabitants of this country 
have been noted. — It certainly is a very 
fingular phsenomerion, that politenefs, which 
in every other country is confined to people 
of a certain rank in life, fhould here per- 
vade every fituation and profeffion. The 
man in power is courteous to his depend- 
ant, the profperous to the unfortunate, the 
very beggar who folicits charity, does it 
* en homme comme il faut;' and if his 
requeft be not granted, he is fure, at leaft, 
that it will be refufed with an appearance 

5 of 
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of humanity, and not with harflinefs or 
infult. 

A ftranger, quite new and unverfed in 
their language, whofe accent is uncouth 
stnd ridiculous in the ears of the Frenchy 
and who can fcarcely open his mouth 
without making a blunder in grammar or 
idiom, is heard with the mod ferious at- 
tention, and never laughed at, even when 
he utters the oddeft folecifm or equivocal 
expreffion. 

I am afraid, faid I, yefterday, to a French 
gentleman, the phrafe which I ufed juft 
now is not French. Monfieur, replied he, 
cette expreffion efFedivement n'eft pas 
Franpoife, mais elle mcrite bien de I'etre. 

The moft daring deviation from fafhion, 
in the important article of drefs, cannot 
snake them forget th^ laws of good- breed- 
ing. Whea a perfon appears at the public 
2 . walks, 
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walkS) in clothes made againfl: every law 
of the mode, upon which the French arc , 
fuppofed to lay fuch flrefs, they do not 
gaze or fneer at him ; they allow him firft 
to pafsi as it were, unobferved, and do not 
till then turn round to indulge the curio- 
fity which his uncommon figure may have 

excited. I have remarked this inftance of 
delicacy often in the ftreets in the loweft 
of the vulgar, or rather o£ the commoa 
people ; for there are really very few of 
the natives of Paris, who can be called 
vulgar. 

There are exceptions to thefe, as to all 
general remarks on the manners and cha- 
rader of any nation. 

I have heard inftances of the military 
treating poftillions and inn-keepers with 
injuftice; and the feigneur or intendant 
opprefling the peafant. Examples of the 
abufe of poweri and infolence of ofSce, 

are 
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are to be met with every where. If they 
are tolerated, the fault lies in the govern- 
ment. 

I have not been fpeaking of the French 
government. Their national charader is 
one thing ; the nature of their government 
is a very different matter. But I am coa- 
vinced there is no country in Europe where 
royal favour, high birth, and the military 
profefBon, could be allowed fuch privileges 
at they have in France, and where there 
would be fo few inftances of their pro- 
ducing rough and brutal behaviour to 
inferiors. 
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LETTER V. 



Paris. 



A Candid Englifliman, of whatever rank 
in life he may be, muft fee with in- 
dignation, that every thing in this kingdom 
is arranged for the accommodation of the 
rich and the powerful; and that little or 
no regard is paid to the comfort of citizens 
of an inferior ftation. This appears in a 
thoufand inftances, and flrikes the eye im* 
mediately on entering Paris, 

I think I have feen it fomewhere re- 
marked, that the regular and efFedual man- 
ner in which the city of London is lighted at 
night, and the raifed pavements on the fides 
pf every ftreet, for the fecurity and conve- 
niency of foot paffengers, fecm to indicate. 

Vol. I. D that 
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that the body of the people, as well as 
the rich and great, are counted of fome 
importance in the eye of government. 
Whereas Paris is poorly and partially light- 
ed ; and except on the Pont Neuf and Pont 
Royal, and the keys between them, is not 
provided with foot-ways for the accom- 
modation and fafety of thofe who cannot 
afford carriages. They muft therefore 
grope their way as they beft can, aftd 
ikulk behind pillars, or run into fhopSt 
to avoid being crulhed by the coaches, 
ip^hich arc driven as near the wall as the 
coachman pleafes ; difperfing the people 
on foot at their approach, like chaflF before 
the vcind. 

It muft be acknowledged, that monarchy 
(for the French do not love to hear it called 
defpotifm, and it is needlefs to quarrel with 
them about a word) is raifed in this coun- 
try fo very hijgh, that it quite lofes fight of 
the bulk of th& nation^ and pays attention 

only 



r 
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bnly to a few, '^ho, being in exalted ftationffy 
Gome within the Court's fphere of vifiom 

Le peiiple, in France, is a term of re- 
proach.— 'Un homme da petiple, implied 
a want of both education ahd manners^ 
Un homme comme il farut^ oh the otheir 
hand, does not imply a tnan of fenfe oir 
principle, but fimply a man of birth oir 
fafhion i for a man may be homme comme 
il faut, and yet be devoid of every qua- 
lity which adorns hiiman nature. There 
is no qiieftioii that government leaves the 
middle and inferior ranks of life in fome 
degree unproteded, and cxpofed to the in- 
juftice and infolence of the great ; who ards 
confidered in this country, as fomewhat 
above thie Law, though greatly below the 
Monarch. 

But the jpolidied mildnefs of French 
toanners, the gaf and fociable turn of thfi 
nation, the affkble and eafy eondiid of 

D 9 mafters 
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mafters to their fcrvants, fupply the defi- 
ciencies, and corredt the errors* of the 
government, and render the condition of 
the comtndn people in France, but par- 
ticularly at Paris, better than in feveral 
other countries of Europe ; and much more 

tolerable than it would be, if the national 
character refembled that of thofe countries* 



1 was interrupted by Lord M. who ar- 
rived laft night. He agreed to dine with 
us. ]? called foon after : he was 

difengaged alfo, and promifed to be of the 
party* 

You know how laborious a thing it is to 
keep alive a dialogue with my Lord M^ 
The converfation either degenerates into a 
foliloquy on your part, or expires altoge- 
ther. I was therefore exceedingly happy 
with the thoughts of the Marquis's com- 

pany. 
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pany. He was uncommonly lively ; ad- 
dreffed much of his converfation to his 
Lordftiip ; tried him upon every fubjedt, 
wine, women, horfes, politics^ and reli- 
gion* He then fung Chanfons a bpire, 
and endeavoured in vain to get my Lord to 
join in the chorus. Nothing would do.— 
He admired his clothes, praifed his dog, 
and faid a thoufand obliging things of the 
Englifti nation. To no purpofe ; his Lord- 
fhip kept up his filence and referve to the 
laft, and then drove away to the opera. 

Ma foi, faid the Marquis, as foon a$ he 
went out of the room, il a de grands taleog 
pour le r)Ience> ce Milord la^ 



i>$ 
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LETTER VI. 



Parif. 



TN a former Ietter> I mentioned goo(| 
•^ breeding as a ftriking part of the French 
oiational charader. Loyalty, or an uncom- 
jnon fondnefs for, and attachment tOj the 
perfons of their princes, is another. 

An £ngli(hman, though he views the 
yirtues of his king with a jealous eye during 
his reign, yet he will do them all juftice 
in the reign of his fucceflbr. 

A German, while he is filent with re- 
fpeft to the foibles of his prince, admires 

fill his talents, much more than he would 
the fame qualities in any other perfon. 

A Turk, 
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A TurJk, or P^rfian, contemplates his 
Emperor with fear 4ind reverence, ae a fti- 
perlor being, to whofc pleafare it is feis duty 
to fubmit, as to the laws of Nature, and 
the will of Providence, 

But a Frenchman^ while he knows that 
bis kii^g is of the iame nature, ^nd liable 
to all the weakneflea pf other men ; while 
he enumerates his follies, and laughs as he 
laments them, is neverthelefs attached to 
him by a fentiment of equal refpeiS and 
tendernefs; a kind of afFeftionate prejudice, 
independent of his rea;l character. 

Roi^ is a wofd which conveys to the 
minds of Frenchmen the ideas of bene- 
volence^ gratitude, and love; as well as 
thofe pf power, - grandeur, and happi- 
nefs. 

♦ We tranflate le Roi, by * the King,* which is by no 
means equivalent. Le JR.oi does himfelf, and makes others 
do, what he pleafes. The King cannot do what he pleafes, 
but docs what others pleafe. 

D 4 They 
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They flock to Verfailles every Sunday^ 
behold him with unfated curiofity, and 
gaze on him with as much fatisfadion the 
twentieth time as the firft. 

They confider him as their friend, though 
he does not know their perfons ; as their 
protedor, though their greateft danger is 
from an Exempt or Lettre de Cachet ; and 
as their benefador, while they are opprefled 
l^v'ith taxes. 

They magnify into importance his moft 
indifferent adions ; they palliate and excufe 
all his weaknefles ; and they impute his 
errors or crimes, to his minifters or other 
evil counfellors ; who (as they fondly aflert) 
have> for fome bafe purpofe, impofed upon 
his judgment, and perverted the undeviat- 
ing redtitude of his intentions. 

They repeat, with fond applaufe, every 

faying of his which feems to indicate tl^e 

fmallcft 
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fmalleft approach to wit, or evea bears thq 
mark of ordinary fagacity. 

The moft inconfiderable circumftancc 
which relates to the Monarch is of import- 
ance : whether he eat much or little at din- 
per J the coat he wears, the horfe on whicli 
he ridest all a£Ford matter of converfatioo 
in the various focieties at Paris, and are the 
moft agreeable fubjeds of epiftolary cor- 
refpondence with their friends in the pro* 
yinces. 

If he happens to be a littl? indifpofed, 
all Paris, all France, is alarmed, as if a 
real calamity was threatened : and to feem 
interefted, and to converfe upon any other 
fubjedl till this has been difcufled, would 

be confidered as a proof of unpardonable 
indifference. 

At a review, the troops perform their 
manoeuvres unheeded by fuch of the fpec- 
fators as are within fight of the King* 

They 
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Tbey are all engrofled in contemplation of 
their Prince. — Avez vous vu le roi ? -^ 
Tenez — ah !— voila le roi— Le roi rit— 
Apparemment il eft content. — Je fuis char- 
me, — ah, il toufle !— A-t-il toufle ? 
Oui, parbleu ! et bien fort. — ^Je fuis au 
dcCefpoir. 

At mafs, it is the King^ not the Prieft^ 
vrho is the objed of attention* The Hoft 
is elevated ; but the people's eyes remata 

fixed upon the face of their beloved Mo- 
narch* 

Even the moft applauded pieces of the 
theatre, which in Paris create more emo^ 
tion than the ceremonies of religion, can 
!B^ith difficulty divide their attention. A 
fmile from the King makes them forget the 
forrow of Andromache', and the wrongs of 
the Cid. 

This exceffive attachment is not confined 
to the perfon of the Monarch, but extends 

to 
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le every li^ranch of the royal family ; all of 
V^hoin, it is imagined in this countryi have 
an hereditary right to every gratification and 
enjoyment that human nature is capable 
of receiving. And if any caufe, moral of 
phyfical, impede pr obftruft this, they meef; 
with univerfal fympathy. The moft trivial 
difappointment or chagrin which befalf 
them, is con^dered as more ferious and 
affefiing, than the moft dreadful calamity 
which can happen to a private family* It 
is lamented as if the natural order of things 
were counteraded, and the amiable Prince* 
*pr Princefs, deprived, by a cruel phxno- 
menon^ of that fupreme degree of happi- 
pefs, to ^hich their rank in life gives thetxi 
an undeniable title. 

All this regard feems real, and not af- 

feflted from any motive of intereft ; at leaft 

it muft be fo with refpedl to the bulk of 

the people, who can have no hopes of evei: 

'being known to their princes, far lefa 

of 
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of ever receiving any perfonal favour froia 
them* 

The philofophical idea^ that Rings have 
been appointed for public conveniency 5 
that they are accountable to their fubjedls 
for mal-admini{lration« or for continued 
ads of injuilice and oppreflion ; is a doc* 
trine very oppofite to the general prejudices 
of this nation. If any of their kings were 
to behave ii> fuch an imprudent and outra- 
geous manner as to occaflon a revolt, and 
if the.infurgents adtually got the better, I 
queftion if they would think of new ma- 
delHng the government, and liniiting the 
power of the crown, as was done in Britain 
at the Revolution, fo as to prevept the like 
ibufes for the future. They never would 
think of going fiirther, I ipiagine, than 
placing another prince of the Bourbon 
family on the throne, with the fame power 
that his predeceflbr had, and then quietly 
|ay ^own their arms^ fatisfied yfhh hh 

roya^ 
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ipoyal word or declaration to govern with 
more equity. 

The French feetn fo delighted and 
dazzled with the luftre of Monarchy, that 
they cannot bear the thoughts of any qua* 
lifying mixture, which might abate its vio* 
lence, and render its ardour more benign* 
They chufe to give the fplendid machine 
full play, though it often fcorches and 
threatens to confume themfelves and their 
effects. 

They confider the power of thft kingt 
from which their fervitude proceeds, as 
if it were their own power. You will 
hardly believe it^ but I am fure of the 
fsiGt : They are proud of it ; they are proud 
that there is no check or limitation to his 
authority. 

They tell you with exultation, that the 

king has an army of near two hundred 

thoufand men in the tin^e of peace. A 

I French- 
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Frenchman Is as vain of the palaces, fine 

gardens, number of horfes, and all the pa-^ 

rapharnalia belonging to the court of the | 

Monarch, as an EngliQiman can be of his \ 

own houfe, gardens^ and equipage. -^ 

When they are told of the diffufion of 
wealth in England, the immenfe fortunes 
made by many individuals, the affluence of 
thofe of middle rank, the fecurity and eafy 
fituatiod of the common people; inftead 
of being mortified by the comparifon 
which might naturally occur to their ima- 
ginationS) they comfort themfelves with 
the refiedion, that the court of France is 
more brilliant than the court of Great 
Britain, and that the duke of Orleans and 
the Prince of Conde have greater revenues 
than any of the Englifh nobility. 

When they hear of the freedom of de- 
bate in parliament, of the liberties takeii 
in writing or fpeaking of the condufl: o£ 

4 thci 
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the king, or meafures of government, and 

the forms to be obferved, before thofe who 

venture on the moft daring abufe of either 

can be brought to ptnifliment, they feem 

filled with indignation, and fay with an air 

of triumph, C eft bien autrement chez 

notis^ ; Si fe Rot de France afxroit afFah^e a ces 

MeffidUfs R, il leur apprendroit a vivre. 

And then they would proceed to infbfnt 

Jrotf, that, parblcii ! their minifter would 

^Ive himfelf no trotrble stbout fofms or 

proofs ; that fufpicion was fufficienr for 

him, and without more ado he would fhut 

up fuch impertinent people in the Baftilfe for 

many years. And then raifing their v'oices, 

as if what they faid were a proof of the 

courage or magnanimity of the minifter-*- 

Ou peut-etre il feroit condamner ces dt61e$ 

\k aux galeres pour la vie. 
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LETTER VIL 



T T would be almofl fuperfluous to obfenre^ 
that there are a great many people in 
FraQce» who think in a very different maa* 
ner from that which I have mentioned in 
my laft, and who have juft and liberal ideas 
of the defign and nature of government* 

r 

and proper and manly fentiments of the na- 
tural rights of mankind. The writings of 
Montefquieu are greatly admired : This 
alone is fufEcient to prove it. Many later 
authors, and the converfation of the philo- 
fophical and reafoning people^ difplay the 
iame fpirit. 

What is mentioned in my laft letter^ 

however, comprehends the general tura 

or manner of thinking of the French na- 
tion. 
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. Hon, and evinces how very oppofite theii^ 
fentiments upon the fubjedl of civil govern-* 
' ment are, to thofe of our countrymen. 

I have heard an EnglKhmah enumfetatd 
the advantages of the Britifh conftitutioa 
to a circle of French Bourgeois, and explain 
to them in vrhat manner the people of 
their rank of life were proteded from the 
infolence of the courtiers arid nobility ; that 
the pooreft fhop-keeper and loweft tradef*^ 
man in England, could have immedjLate 
redrefs for any injury done him by the 
greateft nobleman in the kingdom. 

Well, what impreffion do you think this 
declamation had upon the l^rench Auditory ? 
You will liaturally imagine ttiey would ad- 
mire fuch a conAitution, and wifh for the 
fame in France : — Not at all. They fym- 
jpathized t«rith the great : They feemed to 
feel for theif watit of importance. One 
obferved, G*eft peii de chofe d'etre noble 

Vol. I. E ehei 
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chez VOU8 : and another, (baking hU headf 
added, Ce n'cft pas naturel tout cela. 

When mention was made that the king . 
6f Great Britain could not impofe a tax hj 
his own authority ; that the confent of par« 
liament, particularly of the houfe of com- 
mons) was neceflary, to which aflembljf 
people of their rank of life were admitted | 
they faid with fome degree of fatisfa^oo» 
Cependant, cefl aflez beau cela. But 
when the Englifli patriot, expeding their 
complete approbation, continued informing 
them, that the king himfelf had not the 
power to encroach upon the liberty of the 
meaneft of his fubjeds ; that if he or the 
minifter did, damages were recoverable at 
a court of law, a loud and prolonged 
DiABLE iffued from every mouth* They 
forgot their own (ituation, and the fecurity 
of the people, and turned to their natural 
bias of fympathy with the King, who they 

all 
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all foeoMd to think muft be the OMft op« 
prefled and injured of mankind* 

One of them at la(l| addrefling himfclf 
to the Englidi politiciani faidi Tout ce 
que je puis vous dire, Monficur, c'eft que 
votre pauvre Roi eft bien ^ plaindre. 

This folicitude of theirs for th( happU 
nefs and glory of royalty extends in fomc 
degree to all crowned heads whatever : But 
with regard to their own monarchy it fcems 
the reigning and darling paflion of their 
fouls, which they carry with them to the 
grave. 

A French foldier, who lay covered with 
wounds on the field of Dettingen, demand* 
ed, a little before he expired, of an Englifli 
officer, how the battle was likely to termi« 
nate ; and being anfwered, that the Britifli 
troops had obtained a great vidlory j Moft 
pauvre Roi, faid the dying man, que fcra- 

t-il ? 

E 3 For 
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* For- my part, my friend, although I 
heartily wifh his Majefty all public add do- - 
xncftic happinefsi yet if the fmalleft folici* 
tude about either fhould difturb my dying 

xpomentSy it will be the ilrongefl: proof 

» . 

that my own affairs, fpiritual and temporal,, 
your concerns, as well as thofe of my other 
private friends, are in a mod comfortable 

fituation. 

Adieu. 

P. S. I have not Teen the Marquis for 
(everal days. He had informed me, at 
our very firft meeting, that he was paying 
his court to a young lady of family, at his 
mother's defire, who was impatient to fee 
him married. He faid, he could refufe 
his mother nothing, parcequ'elle etoit le 
meilleur enfant du monde : Betides, he 
faid, the young lady was very pretty and 
agreeable, and he was over head and ears 
in love with her. He has told me fince^ 
that every thing was arranged, and he 

4 expected 
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expeded to be in a fhort time the happieft 
man in the world, and would have the 
honour of prefenting me to his bride very 
foon. I fhall let you know my opinion of 
the lady when I fee her — ^But let her be 

what fhe will, I am forry that F - 

thijiklfis, of marrying, fo early in life ; for a 
F|«o9hman of five an^ twenty,. iS:not quite 
£0 fedate an animal as ao Engliih^i^ of 
fifteen^ 
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L E T T B R Vllf. 

rr^HERE is 4ti abfolutc penury of pob- 
lie news. I have nothing particnlAr 

^ _ 

to inform you of concerning myfclf; biit 
you hold me to my engagement : So hcfi? 
I am feated to write to you, without hav- 
ing as yet determined upon a fubje£t, ia 
hopes, however, that my pen may gather 
materials as it moves. 

In whatever light this prejudice in fa- 
vour of monarchy may appear to the eye 
of philofophy ; and though of all paffions 
the love of a King, merely becaufe he is a 
King, is perhaps the fillieft ; yet it furdy 
ought to be confidered as meritorious by 
thofe who are the objeils of it, 

3 No 
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No people exifting, or who did ever exift, 
hate had fo juft a claim to the gratitude 
atrd affediotis of their fovereign, as the 
trench. Thiey rejoice iri his joy, are grieved 
At his grief, proud of his power, vain of his 
atcompliflimetits, indulgent to hi« failings. 
They cheerfully yield their own conve- 
niedces to his fuperfluities, and are at all 
times willitig to facrifice their lives for his 
gloiy. 

A King, one would imagine, muft be a 

• ■ ■ 

perfed monfter of felfifhnefe and infenfi- 
biKty, who did tiot love fuch fubjeds, and 
who did not beftow fofne time and atten* 
tion to promote their happinefs : Yet the 
French nation has not had a Monarch wor- 
thy of all this regard fince the days of 
Henry IV. and of all their kings they ufed 
hitik the worft. 

Of the three brothers who immediately 
preceded him, the firft was a fickly grti^ 

£ 4 ture^ 
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ture, as feeble in mind as in body ; the fiH 
9ond, a monfler of fuperftition and cruelty 3 
and the third, after a dawn of fome bright*^ 
nefst, allowed his meridian to be^ obfcure^ 
by the grofiefl: clouds of effeminacy aii4 
voluptuoufnefs* Their Italian mother, who 
governed all the three, f(sems to have heep 
perfectly unreflrained by any feelings of 
humanity or of confciencey and foWjf 
guided by motives of intereA, and the maft 
perfidious policy. 

The princes who have fucceededi as well 
as thofe who reigned before the fourth 
Henry, ferve a^ foils which difplay bi$ 
bright qualities with doqble luftre. 

Notwithftanding all thp inducements 

■ 

which the French Kings have to promote 
the happinefs of their fubjedls, it may be 
many centuries before they are blefled with 
pne who ihall h^ve that paflion in fqch 4 

A cha-? 
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■ A.dianider in which the great tnd ami« 
able virtues are fo finely blended, is very 
rarely produced in any nation. How fmall 
then tnuft be the chance that this prize 
fliall fall to the ijidividual who is de& 
tined for the' throne? Henry received an 
i^ucation very different from that which ia 
generally beftowed on Kings* His cha* 
rader was formed in the bardy fchool of 
adverfity : his mind was ftreogtheoed by 
a>ntinual e^certions of courage and pru- 
dence. He was taught humanity by fuf* 
feting under the rpd of tyrann^f and expe« 
riencing the pangs of the unfortunate* 
Having frequently flood in need of friendst 
he kpew the value of their attachment, and 
bis heart becaqie capable of friendfhip. 

Ifii^culties and dangers often (Irike out 
particles of genii^s which otjierwife might 
remain latent and ufelefsi apd contribute to 
tbe formation of a vigorous charaderi by 
j^nimating thofe fparks of virtue which ^ 

life 
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life of indolence would have completely ex- 
tinguifhed. 

Thofe people wbo» from thetlr earlkft in-* 
fancy» have found evfery thibg provided for 
theib> who liave dot mueh aotbitibn, Ajut} 
confequently are feldom excited to ntj 
grtet exettion of their ficultiea, generaUj 
feel thefe faculties dwindle and grow weak^ 
for the fame reafon thai a man's arikis 
WdUld beiiome gradually feeble, and' m 
length perfisdly ufeleft^ if he were to 
wear them ib a fcarf for any confidtrable 
time. 

. That the faculties of the underftanding» 
like the finews of the body, are relaxed 
by floth and ftrengthened by exercife, no- 
body will doubt. I imagine the fame ana- 
logy holds in fome degree between the 
body and the qualities of the heart. Bene- 
volence, pity, gratitude, are, 1 fufpedi, ex- 
ceedmgly apt to ftagnate into a calm, Aug* 

giOx 
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gi(h infenfibility in that breaft which has 
not been agitated from real misfortunes. 

People do not fully enter into difttefles 
Ivhich they never have felt, and which 
they think they run but a fniall riik of 
feeling. Accordingly it has been remarked, 

that thofe who have been favoured through 
life with the fmiles of fortune, and whofe 
time has been fpent in the amufements of 
courts and luKurious indulgences, very ofteo 
acquire an adonifliiing infenfibility to tho 
misfOTtunes of others. The chara^er the 
moft perfectly cold of all I ever knew, de-* 
void of friendfhip, gratitude, and even nar 
rural afFedion, belongs to a woman, whofe 
life hitherto has been a continued Series of 
fortunate events* 

Yet while all their cares are contraded, 
and all their feelings abforbed, within th6 
compafs of their own ikin, fuch people 
feem often convinced, that they themfelves 

are 
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are. of the mod humane difpofitions, and 
the mod extenfive benevolence, upon no 
better foundation, than becaufe they have 
feic themfelves affected by the artful dSf- 
tteffea of axomance, and becaufe they could 
ihed a! few barren tears at a tragedy. 



• -' 



- ilf to thefe fymptoms of fenfibility, they 
eatt add, that of having occafionally given 
k guinea when the contribution has been 

ftt a: going,' or have parted with a little ftr- 

• • • • 

pefflubus money 'to free themfelves from- 
importunity, they have then carried bene- 
volence to the utmoft length of their idea 
of that virtue. v...- . 



* 1 1. . ■ ■ • • ■ 



They have no ndtion of any thing 
yond this j nor would they make one ac- 
tive exertion poftpone a fingle party of 
jpleafure, or in any fhape interrupt th^ 

J I ' ■ - 

tranquillity of their own indolence, to per- 
form the moft eflential fervice (I will not 

Jay 
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hy to a friend, fuch people can have hone) 
to any of the human race. 



/■ J . > « I ' t 



There are many exceptions, but in ge* 

neral thofe perfbns who are expofedto the 

Jltngs and arrows of outrageous fortune^ 

who have experienced the bafe indifference 
of mankind, and have in fome degree felt 
nvhat nvretcbes feel^ are endued with the 
trueft fympathy, and enter, with the moft 
lively fenfibility, into the fituation of the 
unfortunate. 

NoQ ignara mali, miferis fucciirrere difco *, 

faid Dido, who had been obliged to fly 
from her country, to iEneas, who had been 
witnefs to the deftru^ion of his. 

Dido and JEneas ! — How in the name 
of wandering have we got into their com- 

* Like yoa,'aii alien in a land unknown, 
I learn to pity woes, fo like my own. 

Dryd. 

pany ? 
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pany ? I could no more have gueflfed at 
thisi than at the fubjedt of one of Mon^ 
taigne's Eflays from the title. We fet out, 
I believe, with fomething about France;-— 
but you cannot expeA that I ihould attempt 
to take up a thread which is left fo far be« 
hind 

Adieu. 
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LETTER IX. 



Paris. 



T Mentioqed in a former letter, that taj 

ffiQad F was on the point of 

being married. He called at my lodgiqg^ 
a lijtl^ while ago. Hie air was fo very gay^ 
that I imagined he had fome agreeable 
news to communicate. Me voila aii 
defefpoir, mon cher ami, faid he, with n 
loud laugh. — You are the merrieft man I 
ever faw in that fitiiation, faid L— *He then 
informed me, that the old Marquis de P* 
his miftrefs's father, had waited on his mo- 
ther, and, after ten thoufand apologies and 
circumlocutions, had given her to under<- 
ftand, that certain things had intervened, 
which rendered it impoflible that he fhoold 
ever have the honour of being father-in-- 
law to her fon; add requefied her to in* 

form 
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form him, how infinitely uneafy he and all 
bis family were, at an incident which de- 
prived them of the pleafure they had pro- 
pofed to themfelves from that connexion* 
His mother, he faid, had endeavoured to 
difcover the incident which has produced 
this fudden alteration ;— but to no pur- 
pbfe. — The old gentleman contented him- 
felf with afluring her, that the particulars 
would be equally difagreeable and fuper- 
fiuous,— ^and then took his leave, in the 
mod polite and afFedtionate terms that the 
French language could furnifli him with. 



told me all this with an air 



fo eafy and contented, that I did not well 
know what to make of it. My dear Mar** 
quis, faid J, it is fortunate that I have been 
miftaken ; for you muft know, I had taken 
it into my head that you were fond of the 
lady, — You were in the right, my friendf 

faid he, je l*almois infiniment, Com^ 

ment infiniment; faid I> and yet be fo 

xnerrjr 
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merry when you are juft going to lofe 

her! Mais vous autres Anglois, faid 

he, vous avez des idees fii bizarrcs ! — ^-^ 
aimer infiniment, cela veut dire aimer 
com me on aime, — tout le monde s'aime 

ainfii quand il ne fe hait pas. Mais je 

vous conterai toute Thiftoire* 

My mother, added he, who is the beft 
creature in the world, and whom I love 
with all my foul, told me this marriage 

would make her quite happy. All my 

uncles and aunts, and coufms, for ten ge- 
nerations, told me the fame. I was in- 
formed, over and above, that the lady, 
her father, and all her relations, wifhed 
this alliance with the moft obliging ear- 
neftnefs. The girl herfelf is tolerably 
pretty. They will perfuade me to marry 
fome time or other, thought I; why not 
now, as well as at another time ? Why 
fhould I refufe to do a thing which will 
pleafe fo many people, without being in 

Vol. I. F the 
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the fmalleft degree difpleafing to myfelf ?•— 
To be fure, faid I, that would have been 
ill naiured. It was lucky, however, that" 
ydu happened to be perfedlly difengagedy 
and did not prefer any other woman • 

You are miflaken, my friend* faid he ; 
I preferred many to the lady in queltion, 
and one in particular, whofe name I will * 
not mention, but whom I love — whom I 
do love. Comma on aime, faid I, in- 

terrupting him.— -Non, parbleu ! added 
he^ with warmth, com me on n'aime 

pas. Good Heaven ! then, cried I, how 

could you think of marrying another?— 
Cela n'empeche ricn, faid the Marquis^ 
coolly ^ ' ■ for I could not marry the othtir* 
She had the ftart of me, and had under- 
gone the ceremony already ; and therefore 
ihe had no objedion to my obliging mj 
mother and relations in this particular, for 
ihe is the beftnatured woman in the 
world. 

3 So 
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So fhe appears to be, faid L ■ Q» 
pour cela oui, mon cher, added he, d|6 cd 
la bonte m^me. However, I am very well 
pleafed, upon the whole, that the aS'air 
has gone oflF without any fault of mine j 
and though it is poflible that it may ht 
brought on at fome future periodf I ihall 
ftill be a gainer, parceque un mariage 
recule eft tojours autaat de gagn^ fur le 
repentir. So faying^ he wheeled on bU 
heel, humming, 

N<», tu ne le mettra pas, Colin, &c# 

There's Ae pidare of a French lorer for 

you. 1 fet dovn the whole icef>e, m 

fboQ as F kf t me, aod (o I Icirc y<W 

to make your own rtAcStioM^ 



Fa 
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the fmalleft degree difpleafing to myfelf ?— 
To be fure, faid I, that would have been 
ill natured. It was lucky, however, that 
you happened to be perfedly difengaged, 
and did not prefer any other woman. 

You are miftaken, my friend, faid he ; 
I preferred many to the lady in queftion, 
and one in particular, whofe name I will 
not mention, but whom I love — whom I 
do love. Comme on aime, faid I, in- 
terrupting him. Non, parbleu ! added 
he^ with warmth, comme on n'aime 

pas. Good Heaven ! then, cried I, how 

could you think of marrying another?— 
Cela n'empSche rien, faid the Marqui^ 

* • i ■ 

coolly ^ ■ for I could not marry the otUcfe 
She had the flart of me, ab'd had odllft^' 
gone the ceremony already ; and therefore 
ihe had no objedlion to m j db%k|g m^ 
mother and relations in this pAidtSNIar, ' 
ihe is the beft< natured voitBlii in 
world* 
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LETTER X. 



Paris* 

"X^rO U have often heard the Flrench ac- 
cufed of infincerity, and of being 
warm in profeffions, but devoid of real 
ffiendfhip. 

Our countrymen, in particular, are led 
into this opinion, from the manners in ge- 
neral being more obfequious here, than in 
England- What Frenchmen confider as 

common good manners, many Engliflimen 
would call flattery, perhaps fawning. 

Their language abounds in complimental 
phrafes, which they diftribute with won- 
derful profufion and volubility; but they 
intend no more by them, than an Englifh- 

man means when he fubfcribes himfelf 

your 
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your moft obedient humble fervant, at th? 
conclufion of a letter. 

A Frenchman not only means nothing 
beyond common civility, by the plentiful 
fhower of compliments which he pours on 
every ftranger ; but alfo, he takes it for 
granted, that the ftranger knows that no- 
thing more is meant. Thefe expreffions 
are fully underftood by his own countryr 
men : he imagines all the world are as well 
informed ; and he ha^ not the fmalleft in- 
tention to deceive. But if any man takes 
thefe expreffions in a literal Cenfe, and be- 
lieves that people are in reality infpired 
with friendfliip, or have fallen in love with 
him at firft fight, he will be very much 

difappointed ; efpecially if he expeds ftrong 
proofs of either. 

Yet he has no right to accufe the French 
of infincerity, or breach of friendfliip. - 

friendfliip is intirely out of the queftion. 

V 3 They 
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They never intended to convey any other 
idea, than that they were willing to receive 
him on the footing of an acquaintance ; 
- : and it was the bufinefs of his Ian- 

guage-mafter to have informed him of the 
real import of their expreflions. 

If the fame words indeed were literally 
tranflated into Englifh, and ufed by one 
£ngli(hman to another, the perfon to whom 
they were addreffed, would have good rea- 
fon to imagine that the other had a parti- 
cular r^ard for him, or meant to deceive 
kim f : becau£{ the eftabliihed modes of 
civility and politenefs in England do not 
require fuch language. 

The not making a proper allowance for 
different modes and ufages which accident 
has eftabliihed, is one great caufe of the 
unfavourable and har(h ientimentSt which 
the people of the different cpxinvafi^ pf 

the 
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the wdrld too often .harbour againft each 
other. 



You may fay, perhaps, that this fuper- 
fluity of compliments which the French*^ 
make ufe of, is a proof of the matter % 
queftion ; that the French have lefs fmcerity 
than their neighbours. By the fame rule 
we mufi: conclude, that the common peo«* 
pie of every nation, who ufe few complU 
mental phrafes in their difcourfe, have a 
greater regard to truth, and ftronger fenti- 
meiits of friendfhip, than thofe in the middle 
and higher ranks. But this is what I ima- 
gine it would be difficult to prove. 

Thefe complimental phrafes, which have 
crept into all modern languages, may, per- 
haps, be fuperfluous ; or, if you pleafe, 
abfurd : but they are fo fully eftabliflied, 
that people of the greateft integrity muft 
ufe them, both in England and in France; 

F 4 with 
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"with this difference, that a frajttller proporr 
.tipn will do in the language. of the one 
country, than in that of the other ; but they 
are indications of friendfhip in neither. 

Friendfhip is a plant of flow growth, in 
every climate, Happy the pian who can 
rear a few, even where he has the moft 
fettled refidence. Trave;|lers, pafTuig through 
foreign countries, feldom talje time to cul- 
tivate them J if they be prefcnt^d witl\ 
fome flowers, although of a flimfy texture 
and quicker growth, they ought to accept 
of them with th^nkfulnefs, and not quar- 
rcl with the natives, for chooiing to re- 
tain the other more valuable plant for their 
own ufe. 

Of all traveller^, the young EngliCh no- 
bility and gentry have the leaft right to 
jGnd fault with their entertamment while 
on their tours abroad ; for fuch of them as 
flbow a delire of forniing a connexion with 

the 
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the inhabitants, by even a moderate degree' 
of attention, are received upon eafier terms- 
than the travellers from any other country.- 
But a very confiderable number of our 
countrymen have not the fmalleft dpfire of 
that nature : they feem rather to avojcj 
their fociety, and accept with reludlance 
every pflFer of hofpitality. This happens 
partly from a prejudice againft foreignera 
of every kind ; partly from timidity or 
natural refcrve ; and in a great meafure 
from ipdolence, and an abfolute deteftation. 
of ceremoriy and reftraint. Befides, they 
hate to be obliged to fpeak a language of 
which they feldom acquire a perfeft com- 
mand. 

They frequently, therefore, form focie* 
ties or clubs of their own, where all cere* 
mony is difmifled, and the greateft eafe and 
latitude allowed in behaviour, drefs, and 
converfation. There they confirm each 
pther in all their prejudices, and with 

united 
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united voice condemn and ridicule the cuf- 
toms and manaers of every country but 
their own. 

By this conduft the true purpofe of tra* 
veiling is lofl or perverted ; and many Eng* 
liih travellers remain four or five years 
abroad, and have feldom, during all this 
fjpace, been in any company but that of 
their own countrymen. 

To go to France and Italy, and there 
converfe with none but Englifh people, and 
merely that you may have it to fay that 
you have been in thofe countries, is cer« 
tainly abfurd : Nothing can be more fo, ex- 
cept to adopt with enthufiafm the fafhions, 
fopperies, tafte, and manners of thofe 
countries, and tranfplant them to England, 
where they never will thrive, and where 
they always appear aukward and unnatural. 
For after all bis efforts of imitation, a tra- 
velled Englifhman is as different from a 

French- 
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Frenchmaa or an Italian, as an Eoglifh 
maftiff is from a monkey or a fox : And if 
ever that fedate and plain meaning dog 
fhould pretend to the gay frilkinefs of the 
one, or to the fubtilty of the other, we 
fhould certainly value him much lela than 
we do. 

But I do not imagine that this extreme 
is by any means fo common as the former* 
It is much more natural to the £ngli(h 
chara<fler to defpife foreigners, than to imi« 
tate them* A few tawdry examples to the 
contrary, who return every winter from the 
continent, are hardly worth mentioning tt 
exceptions. 
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Piaris, 



yOUR acquaintance B has been in 
Paris for thefe three weeks paft. I 

cannot conceive how he has remained fo 
long ; for he has a very bad opinion of 
this nation, and is fraught with the 
ftrongeft prejudice againft French man- 
ners in general : He confiders all theip 
politefle aft impertinence, and receives 
their civilities as a prelude to the picking 
of his pocket. 

He and I went this forenoon to a review 
of the foot- guards, by Marflial Biron. 

There was a crowd ; and we could with 
difficulty get within the circle fo as to fee 

conve- 
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conveniently. An old cfEcer of high rank 
touched fome people who flood before usij 
faying, — Ces deux Meflieurs font des etran- 
gers ; upon which they immediately made 
way, and allowed us to pafs. — Don't you 
think that was very obliging ? faid I. — ^Yes, 

anfweredhe; but, by, heavens, it was very 
unjuft. 

We returned by the Boulevards, where 
crowds of citizens, in their holiday drefles, 

were making merry ; the young dancing 
gotillons, the old beating time to the mu- 
fic, and applauding the dancers, all in a 
carelefs oblivion of the paft, thoughtlefs of 
the future, and totally occupied with the 
prefent^ — Thefe people feem very happy, 

faid I. — Happy ! exclaimed B ; if they 

had common fenfe or refledion, they would 
be miferable. Why fo ? — Coul4 not the 
mJnifter, anfwered he, pick out half a dozen 
of them, if he pleafed, and clap them into 
5 the 
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the Bicetre ? — That is true indeed, faid I ; 
that is a cataRrophe which, to be fure, may 
very probably happen, and yet I thought no 
more of it than they^ 

We met, a few days after he arrived, at 
a French houfe where we had both been 
invited to .dinner^ There was an old lady 
of quality prefent, next to whom a young 
officer was feated, who paid her the utmoft 

attention. He helped her to the diflies 

flie liked, filled her glafs with wine or 
water, and addrefled his difcourfe particu- 
larly to her.— What a fool, fays B , 

does that young fellow make of the poor 
old woman ! If (he were my mother, d — n 
me, if I would not call him to an account 
for it.— 

Though B — - underftands French, 2ind 
fpeaks it better than moft Englifliraen, he 
had no relifli for the converfation, foon left 
the company, and has refufed all in vita* 

tion9 



\ 
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tions to dinner ever fince. He generally 
finds fome of our countrymen who dine 
and pafs the evening with him at the Pare 
Royal. 

After the review this day, we continued 
together, and being both difengaged, I pro- 
pofed, by way of variety, to dine at the 
public ordinary of the H6tel de Bourbon. 
He did not like this much at firft,— I 
fhall be teafed, fays he, with their con- 
founded ceremony : — But on my obferving, 
that we could not expeft much ceremony 
or politcnefs at a public ordinary, he agreed^ 
to go* 

Our entertainment turned out different, 
however, from my expeftations and his 
wifhes : A marked attention was paid us 
the moment we entered ; every body Teemed 
inclined to accommodate us with the beft 
phtces. They helped us firft, and all the 
company feemed ready to facrifice every 

little 
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little conveniency and diflindlion to the 
ftrangers : For, next to that of a lady, the 
mofi refpeded character at Paris is that of a 
ftranger. 

After dinner, B — — and I walked intd 
the gardens of the Palais Royal. 

There was nothing real in all the fufs 
thofe people made about us, fays he. 

I can't help thinking it fomething, faid 
I^ to be treated with civility and apparent 
kindnefs in a foreign country — by ftrangers 
who know nothing about us, but that we 
are Englifhmen, and often their enemies. 

But their politenefs confifts in trifles, 
faid he. — In what confifts any body's po- 
litenefs ? rejoined I.— ——The utmoft a 
Frenchman will do for you, added he, is 
to endeavour to amufeyou, and make your 
time pafs agreeably while you remain in 
his country* — ^And I think that no trifle, 

anfwered 
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anfwered I. — There are fo many fources of 
uneafinefs and vexation in this life, that I 
cannot help having a good will, and even 
gratitude, to all thofe who enable me to 
forget them :— For fuch people alleviate my 
pain, and contribute to my happinefs. 

But thefe Frenchmen, rejoined he, do 

not care a farthing for you in their hearts. 
—And why fhould I care a farthing for 
that ? faid I. — We have nothing to do with 

their hearts — You do not exped: a friend in 
every agreeable acquaintance. 

But they are an interefted fet of people ; 
and even thofe among them who pretend 
to be your friends,—- do it only for fonie 
fclfifh. end. 

That is only an aflertion, faid I, but no 
proof, — If you flood in need of pecuniary 
afliftance, they would not advance you a 
louis to fave you from a jail, continued he. 

Vol. L G I hope 
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I hope never to be perfeSly convinced 
of that, faid I ; — but if we were to culti- 
vate friendfhip from the idea of affiftance 
of that nature, it would be doing exadly 
what you accufe them of : Befides, conti- 
nued I, the power and opportunity of ob* 
liging our acquaintances and friends by 
great, and, what are called, eflential fer- 
vices, feldom occur ; but thofe attentions 
and courtefies, which fmooth the commerce 
between man and man, and fweeten focial 
life, are in every body's power, and there 
are daily and hourly occafions of difplaying 

them, — particularly to ftrangers. Curfe 

their courtefies, faid he, they are the great- 
eft jB(7r^ in nature.— I hate the French. — 
They are the enemies of England, and a 
falfe, deceitful, perfidious — But as we did 
not come over, interrupted I, to fight them 
at prefent, we (hall fufp)end hoftilities till a 
•more convenient feafon ; and in the mean 
time, if you have no objedion, let us go to 

the play* 

He 
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He agreed to this propdfaU and here our 
bbnverfation ended. 

You know B is as worttiy a fel- 
low as lives ; and, under a rough addrefs, 

■ ■ ■ . ■ • • 

conceals the heft difpofition in the world, 
riis manner, I imagine, was originally af^ 
fumed from a notion, which he has in com- 
mon with many people, that great polite- 
hefs, and apparent gentlehefs of behavioiiff 
are generally accompanied with falfehood 
and real coldnefs ; — even inhumanity of 
charader, — as if human nature, like xiiai?- 
ble, took a polilh projportionable to its 
hardnefs. 

This idea is certaitily formed without aa 
accurate examination, and from a fuper* 
ficial view of mankind. As a booriflx ad- 
drefs is no proof of honefty^ fo is politenefs 
no indication of the reverfe ;-^and if they 
^re once reduced to an equality in this 
^articulafi it is evident that the latter is 
preferable in every other refpcd. 

G s( But 
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But to leturn to the French i I am clear* 
ly of opinion, that a fliranger may fairly 
avail himfelf of every conveniency arifing. 
from their obliging manners, although he 
fhould be convinced that all their affiduity 
and attention are unconneded with any re- 
gard to him, and flow entirely from vanity 
and felf-love. He may perceive that his 
Parifian friend, while he loads him with 
civilities, is making a difplay of his own 
proficiency in the fcience of politeaefs, and 
endeavouring to thruft himfelf forward in 
the good opinion of the company, by yield- 
ing the preference on a thoufand trifling 
occafions. — Though he plainly fees, that 
all this (looping is with a view to conquer, 
why fliould he repine at a vidlory which is 
accompanied with fo many conveniencica 
to himfelf? why quarrel with the motive 
while he feels the benefit of the effedl ? 

If writers or preachers of morality could,^ 
by the force of eloqucace, eradicate felfiftx- 

nefa 
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tiefs from the hearts of men, and make 
them in reality love their neighbours as 
themfelves, it would be a change devoutly 
to be vsriflied* But until that ble-fled event, 
let us not find fault with thofe forms and 
attentions which create a kind of artificial 
friendfliip and benevolence, which for many 
of the purpofes of fociety pi^oduce the fame 
effects as the true* 

P^eoplc who love to am^tife themfelve« 
with play, and have not ready HK)ney, are 
obliged to ufe counters. You and I, my 
friend, as loag as we cut and ihuffle to« 
gether, fliall never have occafion for fuch a 
fuccedaneum ; — I am fully perfuaded we 
are provided, on both fides, with a fufficicnt 
quantity of pure gold- 
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Paris. 

WHEN B r-and I went to the play-, 
|ioufe> as was mentioned in my lad, 
we found a prodigious crowd of people ber 
fore the door : We could not get a place 
till after a coniiderable ftruggle. The play 
was the Siege of Calaist founded on a po? 
pular ftory, which muft needs be interefting 
and flattering to the French nation* 

Ypu cannot conceive what preffing an4 
fjrowding there is every night to fee this 
favourite piece, which has had the famg 
fuccefs at Verfailles as at Paris. 

There are fome few critics, however, 
who aflert that it is entirely devoid of me- 
f jt, an4 owes its ruQ to the popular nature 

' ' of 
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of the fubjeS, more than to any intrinfic 
beauty in the verfes, which fome declare 
are not even good French. 

When it was laft aded before the King, 
it is faid, his Majefty, obferving that the 
Due d'Ayen did not join in applauding, 
but that he rather (hewed fome marks of 
difguft, turned to the Duke and faid, Vous 
n'applaudiflez pas ? Vous n etes pas bon 
Francois, Monfieur le Due :— To this the 
Duke replied, — a Dieu ne plaife que je ne 
fuffe gas meilieur que les vers de la piece. 

Obedient to the court in every other 
particular, the French difregard the deci- 

fions pronounced at Verfailles in matters of 
tafte. It very often happens that a drama- 
tic piece, which has been a6ted before the 
royal family and the court, with the high- 
eft applaufe^ is afterwards damned with 
every circumftance of ignominy at Paris. 
In all works of genius the Parifians lead 

Q 4 the 
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the judgnnent of the courtiers, and didate 
to their monarch. 

In other countries of Europe, it has hap- 
peneil, that fome Prince of fuperior talents 
has, by the brightnefs of his own genius, 
enlightened the minds of his fubjeds, and 
difpelled the clouds of barbarifm from his 
dominions. 

Since the commencement of this century 
a great empire has been improved from a 
ftate of grofs ignorance, ^refined by the arts 
of peace, and inftrufted in the arts of war, 
by the vaft genius and induftry of one of its 
Princes, who laid the foundation of its pre- 
fent power and grandeur. 

Another inconfiderable ftate, with fewer 
refources, has, at a later period, been 
created a powerful monarchy, by the afto* 
niftiipg efForrs, perfeverance, and magna- 
nimity of its prefent kingj whofe love of 

« .. . ■ ' . • 

know- 
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knowledge and the arts has drawn fome 
of the greateft geniufes in Europe to his 
capital ; whence fcience and tafte muft gra- 
dually flow through his whole dominions, 
where they were formerly but little che- 
rifhed. 

In thef^ inftances, and others which 
might be enumerated, the princes have 
been fuperior in genius to any of their fub- 
je£t8. The throne has been the fource 
whence knowledge , and refinement have 
flowed to the extremities of the nation. 

But this has never been the cafe in 

* 

France^ where it is not the king who po- 
lifhes the people ; — but the people who re- 
fine the manners, humanize the heart, and, 
if it be not perfedly opaque, enlighten the 
underftanding of the king. 

Telemaque, and many other works, have 
been compofed with this intention. In 

many 
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many addrefles and remonflrances to the 
throne, excellent precepts and hints are 
infinuated in an indirect and delicate 
manner. 

By the emphatic applaufe they beftow 
on particular paffages of the pieces repre- 
fented at the theatre, they convey to the 
monarch the fentiments of the nation 
refpedling the meafures of his govern- 
nient. 

By afcribing qualities to him which he 
does not poflefs, they endeavour to excite 
within his breaft a defire to attain them : 
they try to cajole him into virtue. Confi- 
dered in this point of view, the defign of 
the cqueftrian ftatue which the city of 
Paris has eredted in honour of Lewis XV. 
may have been fuggefted from a more ge- 
nerous motive than flattery, to which it is 
generally imputed. This was begun by 

poucbardonj who died when the work 

was 
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fras well advanced, and has fince beencom*^ 
piitted to Pigal to be finiflied. 

The horfe is placed on a very high pe* 
dpftal. At the angles are four figurest 
landing in the manner of Caryatides, who 
reprefent the four virtues. Fortitude, Juf- 
tice. Prudence, and the love of Peace. All 
the ornapi^ents are of Bron?:e. 

The two fmall fides of the pedeftal arc 
ornamented with gilded laurels and infcrip- 
tions. On the front, tpwards the Thuil?» 
leries, is the following ; 

Lupovico xy. 

OPTIMO PRINCIPI 

QJJOD 

^D SCALDUM, MOSAM, RHENUM, 

VICTOR 

PACEM ARMIS 

PACE 

QUORUM ET EUROP.E 

FELICITATEM 

QUvESIVIT. 

Th? 
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The laige fides ot the pedeftal are adorn- 
ed with trophies and has reliefs. One rc- 
prefents Lewis giving peace to Europe; 
the other reprefents him in a triumphal 
chariot, crowned by Vidory, and conduc- 
ed by Renowo to ^ people who fubmit. 

When we recolle(9: that the infcription 
and emblems allude to the conclufion of 
the war before the laft, and what kind of 
infcriptions are ufuajly put uoder the ftatues 
of kings, we fhall not $nd mj thing out- 
f ageoufly flattering in the above ; the mo* 
ral of which is, th^it the love of peace is 
one of the greateft virtues a king* can pof- 

fefs The beft moral that can be ip- 

finuated into the bread of a monarch. 

In this work the horfe is infinitely more 
admired, by fculptors and fatyrifts, thaqi 
the king. But the greateft overfight is, 
that the whole group, though all the figures 

are larger than life, have a diminutive 

appear- 
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appearance in the centre af the vafl area in 
which they are placed, .: ' • . 






• ' • -r 



The wits of Paris could not allow fucK 
an opportunity of indulging their vein to 
efcape unimproved. Many epigrams are 
handed about. — Here are two : 

Bouchardon eft un animal,. 
Et fon ouvrage fait pitie ; 
II place les vices a cheval^ 
Et met les vertus a pied. 



Voila notre Roi comme il eft a Verfailles^ 
Sians foi, fans lei, et fans entrailles* 

Both are too fevere j giving the idea of 
wicked difpofitions, and cruelty of temper^ 
which do not belong to Lewis the Fif^ 
teenth ; whofe real charader, in three 
words, is that of a good-natured, eafy- 

tempered man, funk in floth and fen- 

iuaJity,. 

I have 
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I have feen another infcription for the' 
flatue handed about ; it is in Latin> and 
very fhort* 

ST'ATUA STATUS*. 

You may imagine that the authors o( 
thefe would meet with a dreadful punifh- 
ment, if they were difcovered. No danger 
of that kind is fufficient to reftfaift the in- 
habitants of. this city from writiftg and 
fpreading fuch pafquinades, which are 
greatly relifhed by the whole nation. 

Indeed^ I imagine there is more of th6 
fyirit of reyenge, than of good policy, in 
attempting to repel fuch humours ; which, 
if they did not get vent in this manner^ 
might break out in a more dangerous 

ih«ipe. 

Adieu* 

* The Statue of a Statue^ 
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LETTER XIII. 



PariF^ 



T Dined yefterday with an equal number 
of both fexes, at the Chevalier B — *8. 

He is F 's very intimate friend, and 

has a charming houfe within a few leagues 
of Paris, which the Marquis makes full as 
much ufe of as the owner. 

The Chevalier has a confiderable revenue^ 
which he fpends with equal magnificence 
and oeconomy. He has been married many 
years to his prefent lady, a moft agreeable 
woman, with whom he pofleffea every 
thing which can make their union happy, 
except children. They endeavour to for- 
get this difagreeable circumftance, by a 
conftantfucceffion of company; and, which 

a is 
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is very fingular here, the fociety entertain- 
ed by the hufband and wife are the fame. 



F , though much younger than 

either, is a great favourite of both ; and 
they are always pleafed when he invites a 
fmall company of his friends to dine at 
their houfe. 

The prefect party was propofed by Ma- 
dame de M , a rich young widow, 

iBuch admired here ; of whom I fhali give 
you a glimpfe, en paflEaint— — for do not 
imagine I undertake to defcribe the moft 

undefcribable of all human beings, a 

fine French lady. 

Madame de M-~*— has fome wit, *^pore 
beauty^ and vivacity in the greatefl . mea« 
fure:-r— if there were a fourth degree of 
comparifon, I fliould place her vanity there. 
She laughs a great d^al, and (he is in the 
light ; for her teeth are remarkably fine. 

7 .. She 
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She talks very much, and in a loud and decU 
five tone of voice. — This is not fo judicious, 
becaufe her fentiments are not fo brilliant as 
her teeth, and her voice is rather harfh.— * 
She is received with attention and refpedfc 
every where;— ^that (he owes to her rank*— 

She is liked and followed by the men ; this 
{he owes to her beauty. She is not difliked 
by the women, which is probably owing 
to her foibles* 

This lady is thought to be fond of 

F : fo, to prevent fcaridal, fhe dc- 

fired me to call at her houfe, and attend 
her to the Chevalier's* 

I found her at her toilette, in confulta* 
tion with a general o£5cer and two abbesi 
concerning a new head-drefs which fhe had 
juft invented. — It was fmart and fanciful { 
and, after a few correi^ions, received the 
fapdion of all thofe critics. They declared 
it to be a valuable difcoveryi and foretold 

Vql. L H that 
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that it would immediately become the 
general rtiodc of Paris, and do immortal 
Roiiouf to the gdfiiuft of Madame de 

She wheeled from heford the glafs, with 
tn air of exultation.— •Aliens, doncj mes 
•nfidd -*— a 14 gloxre, — cried ftie; and 
was proceeding to giVe orders for her equi- 
page, when a fervant entered, and informed 
her, that Madame la Comtefle had accepted 
ller tflVitation, and w6uld certainly do her- 
fdf the homoiir of ditiing with her. 

I defpair of giving you an idea of the 
fudden change which this mefTage occa- 
Ikmtd in the features of Madame de M— **• 

Hid fhe heard of the death of her father, or 
htr only child, fhe could not have be6it 
fnore cotifounded.-^Eft il pollibk (fard flie^ 
tvith aft itttxtt of defpair) qii'on puiffe etrc 
fi b6te f— The fervant v^s called, and exa- 
flaihed tegardiftg the iitaport of the. anfwer 

he 
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be had brought from Madame la ComtelTe. 
—It was even fo-^— — fhe was affuredly to 
come. — Frefli eiclamatibns on tlie j^art of 
Madame de M ■ , Did you fend to in- 
vite heir for this day ? faid I— Undoubtedly 
I did, relplied Madame de M— ^— . That 
could be delayed no longer. — She came to 
town laft Sunday. — I therefore fent her the 
politert meffage in the world, begging, tor' 
have the honour of her company for thts^ 
day, at dinner ; and behold, the horrid 
wom^n (with a I'udenefs, or ignoranfce of 
life without example) fends me word {ii6' 
will come. 

It is ve'ry Ihocking, indeed, faid I, thai! 
flie fhould have mifundcrftood your ISnd- 
iefs fo prbdigioufly.— Is it not, feid (he I 
Gould any mortal have expected fo birbi* 

rous a return of civility ? She is coft- 

ne£|ted with fome of my relations in the 
couhfiry :— when flie came to town, I im- 
Jiiediateiy left my riaittfe with her poirtdr.— ^ 

H 2 She 
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She called next day on me — I had informed 
my Swifs, that I was always to be out 
when fhe came^ I was denied accord- 
ingly. — Cela eft tout fimple, et felon les 
regies. The woman is twenty years older 
than I, and we muft be infupportable ta 
each others— She ought to have feen, that 
njy invitation was didated by politenefs 
only : — the fame politenefs on her part 
fhould have prompted her to fend a refufal. 
In this manner we might have vifited each 
other, dined and fupped together, and re- 
mained on the moft agreeable footing ima- 
ginable through the whole courfe of our 
lives : — but this inftance of grofierete muft 
put an end to all connedlion.-— Well— - 
there is no remedy: — I muft fuffer pur- 
gatory for this one day. Adieu. — Prefent 
my compliments to Madame B— •. Inform 
her of this horrid accident. 

Having condoled with Madame de M — 
on her unmerited misfortune, I took my 

leave 
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leave and joined F , to whom I re- 
counted the fad chance which had deprived 
us of that lady's company. 

He did not appear quite fo unhappy as 
ihe had on the occafion ; but he fwore he 
was convinced that the Countefs had ac- 
cepted the invitation to dinner par pure 
malice; for, to his knowledge, fhe was 
acquainted with their party to the Cheva- 
lier B *8, and had certainly feized that 

opportunity of plaguing Madame de M — , 
whom fhe hated. Without that douceur^ 
he imagined, the dinner would be as great 
a purgatory to the Countefs, as it could 

poffibly be to Madame de M . How 

thefe aflFeftionate friends contrived to pafs 
their time together I know not, but we had 
a moft agreeable party at the Chevalier's-^ 
the Marquis entertaining the company 
with the hiftory of Madame M — *s mif- 
fortune, and the loving tete-k-tete 

which it had occafioned. This he re-. 

H 3 lated 
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lated v^ith fuch fprightllQefs, and defcribed 
bis own grief and difappointment with 
fuch a flow of good humour^ as in fome 
degree indemnified the company for the 
hidj9 abfencCf 
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LETTER XIV. 



Pam, 



np HOUGH the gentlenefs of Frenclj 
manners qualifies in fomc degree tbe 
feverity of the government ; as I obferve4 
in a former letter, ftill the condition of thft 
common people is by no means com^ 

fortable. 

« 

When we confider the prodigious re* 
fources of this kingdom ; the advantages it 
enjoys above almoft every other country in 
point of foil, climate, and fituation ; the ia- 
duftry and ingenuity of the inhabitants, 
attached by afFedion to their JCings, and 
fubmiffive to the laws ; we naturally exped); 
that the bulk of the nation (hould be at 
their eafe, and that poverty (liould be as 
Jittle Jcnown here as iij any ppuntry of 

H ^ Europe? 
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Europe, I do not fpeak of that ideal or 
CQmparative poverty, the child of envy and 
xovetoufnefs, v^hich piay be felt by the 
richeft citizens of London or Amfterdam ; 
or of the poverty produced in capitals by 
gaminjf , luxury, and diflipation : But of 
that actual poverty which arifes when the 
laborious part of a nation cannot acquire ^ 
competent fliare of the neceflariea of life by 
their induftry. 

The two firft flow from the vices and ex*- 
trava^aqce of individuals : — The other from 
;t bad government^ 

Much of the firft may be found in Lon- 
don, where more riches circulate than in 
any city of Europe ; of the laft there is little 
to be feen in the country of England, 

The reverfe of this is the eafe in France, 
where the pooreft inhabitants of the capi-* 
tal 9re pften in a better fituation than thQ 

laborious 
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laborious peafant. The former, by admi* 
niftering to the luxuries or by taking ad- 
vantage of the follies of the great and the 
\7ealthy, may procure a tolerable livelihood, 
and fom'etimes make a fortune; while the 
peafant cannot, without niuch difficultyt 
earn a fcanty and precarious fubfiftence. 

To have an adequate idea of the wealth 
of England, we muft vifit the provinces, 
and fee how the nobility, the gentry, and 
efpecially the farmers and country people 
in general live. The magnificence of the 
former, and the abundance which prevails 
among the latter clafles, muft aftonifh the 
natives of any other country in Europe. 

To retain a favourable notion of the 
wealth of France, we muft remain in the 
capital, or vifit a few trading or manufac- 
turing towns ; but muft leldom enter the 
chateau of the Seigneur, or the hut of the 
peafant. In the one, we (hall find nothing 

but 
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but tawdry furniture, and from the other 
we fhall be feared by penury. 

A failure of crops, or a carelefs admini- 
ftration, may occafion diftrefs and fcarcity 
of bread among the common people at a 
jiarticular time : But when there is a per- 
manent poverty through various reigns, and 
fat a long tra£t of years, ^mong the pea- 
fantry of fucb a country as France ; this 
^ems to me the fureft proof of a carelefs, 
and confequently an oppreflive government. 
Yet the French very feldom complain of 
their government, though often of their 
gpyernors ; and qever of the King, but al- 
ways of the miniften 

Although the enthufiaftic affe(£lion which 
the people of this nation once felt for their 
prefent monarch be greatly abated^ it is not 
annihilated. Some pf the courtiers indeed, 
who are fuppofed to adminiftcr to the 
King's pleafures, ^re detpfte^. The impru- 
dent 
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d^at ofientatious luxury of th^ miftrefS) is 
publicly execrated ; but their cenfiire of the 
King, even where they think themCelyea 
quite fafct never burfis out as it would ia 
fome other nations, in violent expreiEonSf 
fuch as, Curie his fdily,— his weaknefs, or-c« 
bis obilinacy. No : Even their cenfure of 
him is intermingled with a kind of affect 
tionate regrets — Naturellement il eft bon, 
they fay.— And when they obferve the de- 
plorable anxiety and difguft in his counte* 
nance, which are the concomitants of a 
conftitution jaded by pleafure^ and of a 
mind incapable of application, they cry, 
Mon Dieu, qu'il eft trifte ! — II eft mal* 

heurcux lui-meme; comment pent il 

penfer h, nous autres i 

I am perfuaded, that, in fpite of the dif- 
pQfitent which really fubfifts at prefent 
in France, the King might recover the 
efteem and affedion of his fubjeds U once 

by 
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by the fimple manoeuvre of difmiffing his 
minifter, and a few other unpopular cha- 
raders. A Lettre de cachet, ordering them 
to baniihment, or (hutting them up in the 
Baftillei would be confidered as a complete 
revolution of government, and the nation 
would require no other Bill of Rights than 
what proceeded from this dreadful inftru- 
went of tyranny. 

As matters are at prefent, in my opinion, 
no body of men in France has, properly 
fpeaking, any rights. The Princes, the 
nobleffe, and the clergy, have indeed cer- 

4 

tain privileges which diftinguifli them in 
different degrees from their fellow-fubjefts : 
but as for rights, they have none ; op, which 
amounts to the fame thing, none which can 
defend them, or which they can defend 
againft the Monarch, whenever he in his 
royal wifdom choofes to invade or annihi- 
late them. 

A French" 
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A Frenchman will tell you, that their 
parliaments have the right of remonftrating, 
to the throne upon certain occafions.— 
This is a precious privilege indeed ! the 
common-council of London arje. in poflef- 
Con of this glorious right alfo, and we all 

know what it avails. It is like the power, 
of which Owen Glendower boaftcd 
" calling fpirits from the vafty deep."— 
But the misfortune was, that none came in 

confequence of his call. 

■ • • 

The parliaments of Paris can indeed re- 
monftrate ; and have done it with fuch 
ftrength of reafoning and energy of exprcf- 
fion, that if eloquence were able to prevail 
over unlimited powerj. every grievance 
would have been redrefled. 

Some of thefe remonftrances difplay not 
only examples of the moft fublime and pa- 
thetic eloquence, but alfo breathe a fpirit 
of freedom which would do honour to a 
Britifli Houfe of Commons. 

a The 
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The refiftance which the members of 
the pirlrament of Paris made to the will of 
the King^ does them the greateft honour. 
Indeed the lawyers in France have dif- 
played iflbre juft and manly fentiments of 
government, and have made a nobler Ilruggle 
againft defpotic power, than any fet of men 
in the kingdom. It has therefore often 
affeded me with furprife and indignation, 
to obferve the attempts that are made here 
to turn this body of men into ridicule. 

One of this profeffion k never introduced 
on the ftage but in a ridiculous charaden 
This may give fatisfadion to the prince# 
whofe power they ha;Ve endeavoured to 
limit, or to thoughtlefs {Iavi£h courtiers; 
but ought to be viewed with horror by the 
nation, for whofe good the gentlemen of 
the long-robe have hazarded fo much ; for 
in their oppofition to the court, much per- 
fonal danger was to be feared, and no lu- 
crative advantage to be reaped. 

Thofc 
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Thofe who oppofe the court mcafarea la 
our ifland incur, I thank Heaven, no per- 

fonal rilk on that account. A member of 

the Britifh parliament may launch his pa- 
triotic bark in the moft pcrfefl: fecurity: 
—He may glide down the current of in- 
ventive, fpread all his canvas, catch every 
gale, and fail for an hour or two upon the 
edge of treafon, without any rilk of being 
fucked into its whirlpool. But though he 
has nothing to fear, it is equally evident that 
he has nothing to hope from fuch a voyage* 
Oppofition was formerly confidered as il 
means of getting into power : Mais nOui 
avons change tout cela. Let any one r6- 

colleft the numbers who, with very mo- 
dierate abilities, have crawled on their knees 
into office, and compare them with the 
numbers and fuccefs of thofe who, armed 
with genius and the artillery of eloquence, 
attempt the places by ftorm ; if, after this, 
he joins the afTailants, he mud either aGt 

from other motives than thofe of felf-inte- 

I reft. 
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refl:» or betray his ignoraace in the calcula^ 
tion of chances. 

The fecurity, and even the exiftence, of 
the parliament of Paris, depending entirely 
on the pleafure of the King, and having 
no other weapons, offenfive or defenfive, 
but juftice, argument, and reafon, their 
fate might have been forefeen — the ufual 
fate of thofe who have no other artillery 
to oppofe to power : — The members were 
difgraced, and the parliament aboliflied. 
The meafure was confidered as violent ; the 
exiles were regarded as martyrs ; the people 
were aftoniflied and grieved. At length, 
recovering from their furprife, they difli- 
pated their forrow, as they do on all occa- 

fions of great calamity, ^by fome very 

merry fongs. 
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LETTER XVr 

Pari** 

Ttyr Y friiend F— — called on me a few 
days iince, and as foon as he under- 
ilood that I bad ho particular engagement^ 
he infifted that I fhould drive fomewherd 
into the country, dine t£te-^-t6te with himf 
and return in time for the play. 

When we had drove a few miles I per- 
ceived a genteel-looking young fellow^ 
drefled in an old uniform. He fat under a 
treci on the grafs, at a little diftance from 
the road, and amufed himfelf by playing 
on the violin. As we came nearer we per- 
ceived he had a wooden leg, part of which 
lay in fragments by his fide. 

Vol.1. I What 
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What do you there, foldier ? faid thd 

Marquis- — I am on my way home to my 
own village^ mon officier, faid the foldien 
—But, my poor friend^ refumed the Mar- 
quis, you will be a furious loxig time be- 
fore you arrive at your journey's end, if you 
have no other carriage befides thefe, point- 
ing at the fragments of his wooden leg.— 
I wait for my equipage and all my fuite^ 
faid the foldier ; and I am greatly miftaken 
if I do not fee them this moment coming 
down the hill. 

We faw a kind of cart, drawn by one 
borfe, in which was a woman, and a pea- 
fant who drove the horfe.— While they 
drew near, the foldier told us he had been 
wounded in Corfica — that his leg had been 
cut oflF — that before fetting out on that ex-^ 
pedition, he had been contraded to a young 

# 

woman in the neighbourhood — that the 
marriage had been poflponed till his re- 

9 turn ; 
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turn }-^— but when he appeared with a 
wooden leg^ that all the girl's relations ha4 
oppofed the match.*'— The girl's mother^ 
who was her only furviving parent, whei^ 
he began his courtfliip* had always beea 
his friend ; but fhe had died while he wa9 
abroad.— ^The young woman herfelf, how-* 
ever, remained eonftant in her afFeSionSi 
received him with open arms, and had 
agreed to leave her relations, and accotxi* 
pany him to Paris, from whence they in^ 
tended to fet out in the diligence to th^ 
town where he waS bdl'n, fttid whete hi* 
father ftill lived : — -That on the way t<J 
f'aris his wboden leg had fnapped ; which 
had obliged his miilrefs to leave him^ ao4 
jgo to the next village in quefl of a cart to 
parry him thither, where he would remain 
till fuch time as the carpenter fhould reneW 
his leg.-— C'eft un malheur, tnon offici^r, 

concluded the foldier, qui fera bient^tT^-*^ 
pare— et voici mon amie ! ■ ' * \ 

I 9 Th| 
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The girl fpratig before the cart, felled 
the tnitftretched hand of her lover, and 
tbid him with a fmile full ofaflFcQion, 
that fhe had feon an admirable carpenter^ 
who had promifed to make a leg that 
would not break, that it would be ready by 
(he morrow, and they might refume their 
journey as foott after as they pleafed. 

i 

The fdldier received his miftrefs's com« 
{>limeQt' as it deferved^ 

* ■ tt . ^ 

. She Xc«npd about treaty years of age, a 

^eaatiful, ; fiac-fhaped" girl-— a Brunette, 

whole countenance indicated fentiment and 

■ . . . ' » 

tivacity* .,,. 



»• 



You mufi be much fatigued, my dear, 

■19*. , , 

faid the Marquis,— ^-On ne fe fatigue pas, 
Monlieur, quand on travaille pour ce qu'on 
aime, replied the girl.— ^Thc foldier kifled 
her hand with a gallant and tender ain— 
When a woman has fixed her heart upon « 

4 AMDi 
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man> you fee, (aid the Marquis, turnings to 
me, it is not a leg more or lefs that wUl 
make her change her fentiments. — Nor was 
it his legs, faid Fanchon, which made any 
impreflion on my heart. If they had 
made a little, however, faid the Marquis, 
you would not have been Angular in your 
way of thinking; but allons, continued he, 
addrefling himfelf to me.— This girl is 
quite charming — her lover has the appear- 
ance of a brave fellow; they have but 
three legs betwixt them, and we have four ; 
—if you have no objedion, they fhall have 
the carriage, and we will follow on foot to 
the next village, and fee what can be done 
for thefe lovers. — I never agreed to a pro- 
pofal with more pleafure in my life. 

The foldier began to make difficulties 
about entering into the vis-a-vis, — Come# 
come, friend, faid the Marquis, I am a Co- 
lonel, and it is your duty to obey : Get in 

I 3 without 
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j;irithout pifjch ado^ f^nd your fniftrefs fii^U 
foliovr. 

Entrons, moo bgn amiy faid the girU 
Unce thefe gentlemen infift upon do|ng \m 
fp mucl^ honour* 

A girl like you would dp honour tp the 
tineft coach in France. Nothing could 
pleafe me mor^ than tq have it in my 
power tp make you happy, fai4 the Mar- 
quis. — Laifez mpi faire, mon Colonel, fai^ 
the foldier, Je fuis hcreufe copime une 
i^eine, faid Fjinchon. — A^ay moved thf 
^haife, find the Marauia and I followed. 

Voyez vousi combien nous fommes heu- 
ireux nous autres Francois k bon marche, 
faid the Marquis to me, adding with a 
ftnilei le bonheur, a ce qu'on ma dit, eft 

iplus^ cher en Angleterre. Btity anfwered T, 
how long will this laft with thefe poor 

people?— Ah> pqurlcconpi faid he, v<ril^ 

m 
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nne reflexion bien Angloife — that, indeec^ 
is what I cannot tell ; neither do I know 
how long you or I may live ; but I fancy 
it would be great folly to be forrowful 
through life, becaufe we do not know how 
foon misfortunes may come, and becaqje 
we are quite certain that death is to come 
»t laft. 

When we arrived at the inn to which 
we had ordered the poftilion to drive, we 
found the foldier and Fanchon. After hay- 
ing ordered fomc vidluals and wine — Pray, 
faid I to the foldier, how do you propofe 
to maintain your wife and yourfelf ? — One 
who has contrived to live for five years on 
foldier's pay, replied he, can have little dif- 
ficulty for the reft of his life. 1 can play 

tolerably well on the fiddle, added he, and 
perhaps there is not a village in all France 
of the fize, where there are fo many mar- 
riages as in that in which we are going to 

fettle-—^! (hall never want employment. 

I 4 —And 
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Y And I, faid FaochoOf can wcayc hair 
nets and filk putfe8> "add mend dockings. 
Befides, my uncle has two hund|:ed livres 
pf mine in his hands, and although he is 
brother-in-law to the BailiflF, and voltmtiers 
h^ufali yet I will ma^e him pay it every 
fous — And I, faid the foMier, have fifteen 
livres in my pocket ; beHdes two louis that 
I lent to a poor farmer to epable him to 
pay the taxes, and which he will repay me 
^hen he is able. 

You fee, Sir, faid F^ochoa to me, that 

we are not objeds of compaffion. May 

we not be happy, my good friend (turning 

to her lover with a look of exquifitc ten- 

derneft), if it be not our own fault ? — ^— If 

you are bot, ma douce amie ! faid the fol- 

dier with great warmth, je ferai bien a 

plaindre. 1 never felt:a more charming 

fenfation. — ^The tear trembled in the Mar- 

quis's eye. Ma foi, iaid he to me, c eft 

line comediclarmoyante— — Then, turning 

to 



1 * » ■• » V 
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to Fanchon, Come hither, my dear, faiif 
he, till fuch time as you can get payment 
of the t^o hundred livrea, and my friend 
here recovers his two louis, accept of this 
from me, putting a purfe of louis into her 
hand — I hope you will continue to Idvri 
your hulband, and to be loved by him. — 
Let me know from time to time how your 
affairs go on, and how I can ferve you. 
This will inform you of my name, and 
where I live. But if ever you do me the 
pleafure of calling at my houfe at Paris, — 
be fure to bring your hulband with you ; 
for I would not wifli to efteem you lefs or 
love you more than I do this moment. 
Let me fee you fometimes ; but always 

bring your hufband along with you. •! 

Ihall never be afraid to trufl: her with you, 
faid the foldier : — She (hall fee you as often 
as (he pleafes, without my going with her. 

It was by too much venturing Tas your 
.ferjeant told me) that you loft your leg, 

my 
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my bed friend) faid Fanchon, with a fmilet 
to her lover. Monfieur Ic Colonel n'eft 
que trop aimable. I fhall follow his ad* 
yicc literally, and when I have the honour 
of waiting on him, you ihall always at- 
fisnd me* 

Heaven blefs you both, my good friends, 
faid the Marquis; may he never know 
Tvhat happinefs is who attempts to inter-' 
rapt your felicity ! It (hall be my buft- 
pefs to find out fome employment for you# 
my fellow-foldier, more profitable than 
playitjg on the fiddle. In the mean time. 
Hay here till a coach comes, which fhall 
bring you both this night to Paris ; my 
fervant (hall provide lodgings for you, and 
the beft furgeon for wooden legs that can be 

found* When you are properly equipped, 
let me fee you before you go home* Adieq, 
my honeft fellow ; be kind to Fanchon ; 
She feems to deferve your love. Adieu, 
fapchon } I fliall be happy to hear that 

you 
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you are as fond of Dubois two years hence 
as you »re at prefent. So faying, he (hook 
Dubois by the hand, faluted Fanchon> pu(h- 
/ed me into the carriage before him» aa4 
^way we^drov?^ 

As we returned to town, he broke out 
feveral times into warm praifes of Faa- 
chon^s beauty, which infpired me with 
fpme fufpicion that he might have further 
yjews upon her. 

I was fufficiently acquainted with his 
free manner of life, and I had a little 
before feen him on the point of being 
married to one woman, after he had ar*- 
ranged every thin^, as he called it, with 
another* 

To fatisfy myfelf in this particular, I 

queftioned him in a jocular ftyle on this 

fubjed. 

No, 
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Noj my friend, faid hey Fanchon fhall 

never be attempted by mc^ ^Though 

I think her exceedingly pretty, and. of that 
kind of beauty too that is mod to my tafte ; 

« 

yet I am more charmed with . her con- 
ftancy to honeft Dubois, than with any 
Qther thing about her.: Jf fhe Ipfes that, 
ihe will lofe her greateft beauty in my 
eyes,. , Had (he beenfhackled to a morofe, 
(cxhaufted, jealous fellow, and defired a re- 
drefs of grievances, the cafe would have 
been different j but her heart is fixed upon 
her old lover Dubois, who feems to be a 
worthy map, and 1 dare fay will make her 
happy. If I were inclined to try her, very 
probably it would be in vain : — The coa- 
Aancy which has fiopd firn^ againfl abfencci 
and a cannon-ball, would not be overturned 
by the airs, the tinfel, and the jargon of a 
petit maitre. — —It gives me pleafure tp 
believe it would not> and I am determined 
never to make the triaU 

F' 
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— never appeared fo perfeftly 



amiable. 

B called and fupped with me the 

fame evening. I was too full of the ad* 
venture of Fanchon and Dubois not to 
mention it to hinii with all. the particu- 
lars of the Marquis's behaviour.— -—This 
F of yours, faid he, is an honeft fel- 

low. Do— contrive to let us dine with 
him to-morrow,-— By the bye, continued 
he lifter a little paufe, are not thofe 
F ■ " ^s originally from England ?— I 

think I have heard of fuch a naihe in York* 

ihirct 

* 

Adieu# ' 
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LETTER XVt 



^atm* 



T Am uneify when I hear people aflerf^ 
that mankind always adi from motives 
of felf-interefl. It creates a fufpicion that 
thofe who maintain this fyftem, judge of 
others by their own feelings. This con- 
cludoni however, may be as erroneous as 
the general aflertion ; for I have heard it 
maintained (perhaps from afFedlation) by 
very difinterefted people, whoj when pu(h^ 
ed| could not fupport their argument with* 
out perverting the received meaning of 
language. — Thofe who perform generous 
or apparently difinterefted adionSi fay they» 
arc prompted by felfifh motives by the 
pleafure which they themfelves feel.— 
There are people who have this feeling fo 
firong, that they cannot pafs a miferable 

obje£t 
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^bjedl without endeavouring to affift him.— ^ 
Such people really relieve themfelves when 
they relieve the wret/ched. 

All this is very true : but is it not a 
ftrange aflfertion, that people are not bene- 
volent, bccaufe they cannot be other- 
Tvife ? 

Two men are ftanding near a fruit-fhop 
in St. James's- ftreet. There are fome pine- 
apples within the window, and a poor wo* 
jnan^ with an infant drying at her empty 
breaft, without. One of the gentlemen 
walks in> pays a guinea for a pine-apple> 
which he calmly devours ; while the wo« 
jnan implores him for a penny, to buy her 
a morfel of bread — and implores in vain : 
not that this fine gentleman values a penny; 
but to put his haqd in his pocket would 
give him fome trouble y ■ the diftrefs of 
the woman gives him none. The other 
man happens to have a guinea in his pocket 

alfoj 
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alforhe gives it to the woman, walks 
home, and diaes on beef-flakes, with, his 
wife and children. 



' Without doing iDJuftice to the taftc of 
the former, we may believe that the latter 
received the greater gratification for his 

guinea. You will never convince me^ 

however, that his motive in beftowing it 
was as felfifh as the other^s. 

Some few days after the adventure t 
mentioned in my lift letter, I met F- 
and B- — at the opera. They hid be- 
come acquainted with each other at my 
lodgings two days before, according to 

B-= *s defire.— It gave me pleafure to fee 

■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 

them on fo good a footing. 



invited u& to go h6^6 aKid Tit 
an hour Vith him before w? went to bed ; 
—to which we ^fTented. 



4 ■ I 



The 
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ThiS Marquis then told usj we ibPHid 
h^ve the pleafure of feeing Fanchqiiv in her 
bqft gowia, and Dubois^ with his new leg«— 
for he had ordered his valet to invite them, 
with two or three of his companions, to a 
little fuppen 

While the Maquis Was fpeaking, his 
ooach 4rove up to 4he door of the ppera?-«* 
Where a well-known lady was at that ino>« 
znent waiting for her carriage^ 

B— — feenjed to tecolleA himfelf of a 
fudden, faying, he muft be excufed from 
going with us, having ah affair 9f i^m% 
importance to tranfa£t at home* 

■ 

The Marquis fmiled— — f|xook B — ^ 
by the hand— faying^ c'eft apparemqient 
quelque affaire qui regarde la conftitu^ 
tion> vivent les Anglois pour Tamour 
patriotique. 

. Vol. I. K. When 
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When we arrived at the Marquis's* ttie 
fervaots and their guefls were afTembled 
in the little garden behind the hotel, and 
dancing, by moon- light, to Dubois*s 
mufic. 

He and Fanchon were invited to a glafs 
of 'wipe in the Marquis's parloun — The 
poor fellow's heart fwelled at the fight of 

hU.beprfador. ^He attempted to exprefs 

his gratitude ; but his voice failed, and he 
could not articulate a word. 

Voijs n'avez pas a faire h, des ingrats, 
Monfieur le Colonel, faid Fanchon, My 
hulband, continued fhe, is more afFedcd 
wiih your goodnefs, than he was by the 
lofs of his leg, or the cruelty of my rela- 
tions. She then, in a ferious mariner, 

with the voice of gratitude, and in the lan- 
guage of Nature, exprefled her own and her 
hufbarid's obligations to the Marquis ; and, 
amoogft others, (he alluded to twenty louis 

which 
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which her hufband had received de fa part 

that very afternoon. You intend to 

make a faint of a (inner, my dear, faid the 
Marquis, and to fticceed the better, you 
invent falfe miracles. I knov^ nothing of 

the twenty louis you mention. But I 

know a great deal ; for here they are in iny 
pocket, fays Dubois.- — The Marquis ftill 
infifted they had not come from him ;* 
The foldier then declared, that he had 
called about one o'elock, to pay his duty 
to Monfieur de F ■ ; but not finding 

him at home, he was returning to his 

lodgings, when, in the ftreet, he obferved 
a gentleman looking at him with attention, 
who foon accofted him, demanding if his 
name was not Dubois ? If he had not loft 
his leg at Corfica ? and feveral other quef- 
tionst which being anfwered in the afErm-*. 
ative, he flipped twenty louis into hid 
hand, telling him that it would help to 

furnifh his houfe. Dubois in aftoniffi- 

mcnt had exclaimed— Mon Dieu ! voili 

K 3 encore 
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encore Monfieur de F^ — ^-'*^. Upori whictl 
the ftranger had replied :— Yes, he fend* 
you that by me : and immediately he turn- 
ed into another ftteet, and Dubois faw no 
more of him. 

We wefe all equally furprifed at thtf 
fingularity of this little adventure. On 
enqivring more particularly about the ap« 
pearance of the ftranger, I was convinced 
he could be no other than B— ^^ — . 

I remembered he had been afFeded with 
the ftory of Dubois when I told ft him* 

You know B is not one of thofe, who 

allow any emotions of that nature to pafs 
unimproved, or to evaporate in fentiment. 
He generally puts them to fome pradical 
ufe*— ^So having met Dubois accidentally 

in the ftreet, he had made him this 

•■ - • ■ ■ 

fmall prefent, in the manner above je- 
lated ; and on his underfianding that 

4 * 

Dubois laad Fanchon were at F ' *Sf 

he 
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be had declined going, to avoi4 any expU- 
nation on the fubjcdt. 

Had our friend B been a man of 

fyftem, or much reflexion, in his charity^ 
he would have confidered, that as the foU 
dier had alreftdy heen taken goQd care of, 
and was under the prptedion of a generous 
man, there wag no call for his interfering 
in the bufinefs ; and he would probably 
have kept bis twenty guineas for fome nior? 
preiling occafioq. 

There are inen in the world (and very 
pfeful and moft refpeSable men no doubt 
they are), who examine the pro's and the 
con's before they decide upon the moft 
indifferent occafion ; who are direcfled in 
all their aftipns by propriety, and by the 
general received notions of duty. They 
weigh, in the niceft fcales, every claim 
that an acquaintance, a relation, or a 
friend may have on them j and they en- 

K 3 deavour 



1/ 
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deavour to pay them on demands as they 
would a bill of exchange. They calcu- 
late their income, and proportion every 
cxpence ; and hearing it afferted every 

week from the pulpit, that there is ex- 
ceeding good intereft to be paid one time 
or other, for the money that is given to 

the poor, they rifk a little every year upon 
that venture^ Their paflions, and their 
affairs are always in excellent order ; they 
walk through life undifturbed by the mit* 
fortunes of others. And when they.com§ 
to the end of their journey, they are de* 
cently interred in a church: yard. 

There is another fet of men, who never 
calculate; for they are generally guided 
by the heart, which never was taught 
arithmetic, and knows nothing of ac- 
counts. Their heads have fcarccly a vote 
in the choice of their acquaintances; and 
without the confent of the heart, moft 

certainly 
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certainly none in their friendftiips. They 
perform z6ts of benevolence, without re* 
eolledling that this is a duty merely for 
the pleafure they afford v and perhaps for- 
get them^ as they do their own pleafures, 
when paft. 

As for little occafional charities, thefe 
are as natural to fuch charaders as breath- 
ing ; and they claim as little merit for the 
one as for the other, the whole feem-i- 
ing an affair of inftind rather than of re^ 
fledion. 

That the firft of thefe two clafles of 
men is the mod ufeful in fociety ; that 
their affairs will be conduced with moft 
circumfpedion ; that they will keep out 
of many fcrapes and difficulties that the 
others may fall into; and that they are 
(if you infift upon it very violently) 
the mofl virtuous of the two, I fhall not 

K 4 difpute; 
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difpute: Yet for the foul of me I cannot 
help preferring the other; for almoft all 
thejfriends I have ever ha4 ia rty life, arc 
of the fecond clafs« 
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LETTER XVM, 



Paris, 



/^Onfidering the natural gaiety and vdla^y 
^^^ tility of the Freqdi nation, I hav6 
pften beea furpri|e4 at their fondnefs fo; 
tragedy, efpecially as their tragedies are 
barren of incident, full of long dialogues, 
and declamatory fpeeches ;rr—and modelled 
according to the ftridtcft code of critical 
Jegiflation, 

The moft fprightly and fafliionable peo- 
ple of both fexcs flocl? to thefe entertain- 
ments in preference to all others, an4 
liilen with unrelaxed gravity and attention. 
One would imagine that fuch a ferious, 
corred and uniform amufement, would 
be more congenial with the phlegm, and 
faturnine difpofitions of the Englifhj than 

with 



» 
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with the gay, volatile temper of the 
French. 



An Englifli audience loves fhow, buftle, 
and incident, in their tragedies ; and 
have a mortal averfion to long dialogues 
and fpeeches, however fine the fenti- 
xnents, and however beautiful the language 
may be. 



4*» 



In this, It would feem that the two 
nations had changed charaders. Perhaps 
it would be difficult to account for it in a 
fatisfadory manner. I (hall not attempt 
it. A Frenchman would cut the matter 
fliort, by faying, that the Paris audience 
has a more correct and juft tafle than that 
of London j that the one could be amufed 
and delighted with poetry and fentiment, 
while the other could not be kept awake 
without buftle, guards, proceffiohs, trum- 
pets, fighting, and murder. 

2 For 
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For my own part, I admire the French 
Melpomene more in the clofet than on the 
ftage. I cannot be reconciled to the 
French aftors of tragedy. Their pompous 
manner of declaiming feems to me very 
unnatural. The ftrut, and fuperb gef- 
tures, and what they call la maniere noblet 
of their boalled Le Kain, appear, in my 
eyes, a little outre. 

The juftnefs, the dignified fimplicity, 
the energy of Garrick's adlion, have de- 
ftroyed my relifh for any manner diflFerent 
from his. That exquifite, but concealed 
art, that magic power, by which he could 
melt, freeze, terrify the foul, and com* 
mand the obedient paOIons as he pleafedf 
we look for in vain, upon our own, or any 
other ilage* 

What Horace faid of Nature may be 
applied with equal juftice to that unri- 
valled ador : 

Juvat, 
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*— — Juvat, aut impellit ad iram. 
Apt ad humum mcerore gravj di^dqcit, e% 

One of the moft difficult things in ailing 
is the player's concealing himfelf hehiqd the 
charader he aflumes : The iaftanc the fpec- 
tator gets a peep of him, the whole illufion 
vaniihes> find the pleafure ia fiicceeded by 
difguft. In Oedipus, Mahomet, and Orof- 
mane, I have always deteded Le Kain; 
but I have feen the Engliib Rofciqs reprefen^ 
Hamlet, Lear, Richard, without recollefting 
that there was fuch a |)erfQn ^s David Qa?* 
rick in the world. 

The French tragedians arc apt in my 
opinion to overftep th§ modejiy qf nature^ 
Nature is not the criterion by which their 
merit is to be tried.— The ftudience mea- 
fures them by a more fublime ftandard, 
and if they come not up to that, they can- 
not pafs muiler. 

• " ■ ■. 

• Tranfports to rage: dilates the heart with mirth. 
Wrings the fad foul^ and iDends it down to earth. 

Francis. 

Natural 
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Natural a£bion> and a natural elocution, 
they feem to think incompatible with dig- 
nity, and imagine that the hero mufl: an«* 
nouace the greatnefs of his foul by fuper* 
ciliotis looks, haughty gefiures, and a hoU 
low founding voice. Such eafy familiar 
dialogue as Hamlet holds with his old 
fchool-fellow Horatio, appears to them low, 
tulgar, and inconfiftent with the dignity of 
tragedy. 

feut if fimpliclty of manners be not in^k 
confident in real life, with genius, and the 
mofl: exalted greatnefs of mind^ I do not 
lee why the aOiot who reprefents a hero, 
fhould aflume geftures which we have no 
reafon to think were ever in uffcin any age^ 
or among any r-ank of men. 

Simplicity of mannerS) l^owcfver, is io fkt 
from being inconfiflent with magnanimity, 
Ihat the one for the moft part accompanies 

the 
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the other. The French have fomc reafon 
to lean to this opinion ; for two of the 
greateft men their nation eVer produced 
were remarkable for the fimplicity of their 
manners* Henry IV, and Marechal Tu- 
tenne were diftinguiflied by that, as well 
as by their magnanimity and other heroic 



virtues. 



How infinitely fuperior in real greatnefs 
and intrinfic merit, were thofe men to the 
ftrutting oftentatiotts Lewis, who was al- 
ways affeding a greatnefs he never poflefled^ 
•~till misfortune humbled his mind to the 
ftandard of humanity ? Then indeed, throw- 
ing away his pageantry and blufter, he af- 

■ ■ - * • 

fumed true dignity, and for the fifft time 
jobtained the admiration of the judicious. 

■ V 

In the correfpondence with de Torcy, 
Lewis's letters, which it is now certain 
were written and^ compofed by himfelf, 
prove this, anddifplaya fouhdhefs of judg- 
ment and real greatnefs of mind which feU 

dom 
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dom appeared in the meridian of what they 
call his glory. 

What Lewis (was in the height of his 
profperity) to Henry in the cflential quali- 
ties of a King and Hero> fuch is Le Kain 
to Garrick as an aftor. 

The French ftage can boafl at prefent of 
more than one adrefs who may difpute 
the laurel of tragedy with Mrs. Yates, or 
Mrs. Barry. 

In comedy, the French adlors excel, and 
can produce at all times a greater number 
far above mediocrity, than are to be found 
on the Engliih ftage. 

The national charafter and manners of 
the French give them perhaps advantages 
in this line ; and befides, they have more 
numerous refources to fupply them with 
a<^ors of every kind. In all the large 

trading 
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trading^nd xnanufaduring tpwn«,.of whicli 
there are a great number in France> there 
are playhoufes eftablifhed. The fame thing 
takes place in mod of the frontier towns, 
and wherever there is a garrifon of two oir 
three regiments. 

There are coitipahiies of IFrench come- 
dians alfo dt the northern courts, in all the 
large towos of Germany, and at fome of 
the courts of Italy. All of thefc are aca- 
demies which educate aQ:ors for the Paris 
ftage. 

In geiiteei comedy particularly^ I ima- 
gine the French ador^ excel ours. They 
have in general more the appearaaae of 
people of fafliion. 

There is not fuch a dHFerencc betwecii 

4he mannere and behaviour cf the people 

of the fifft rank, lAd ffaofe of the middle 

and lower ranksi iii France as in England. 

. Players 
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Players, ihenefore, who wifh to catch the 
manners of people of high rank and fa(hion, 
do not undertake fo great a tafk in the one 
country as in the other, 

f 

You very feldom meet with an Engli(h 

fervant who could pafs for a man of quality 
or fafliion; and accordingly very few people 
who have been in that fituation ever ap- 
pear on the Englifh ftagc: But there are 
many valets de place in Paris fo very polite, 
fo completely poflfeffed of all the little eti- 
quettes, falhionable phrafes, and ufual airs 
of the beau monde^ that if they were fet off 
by the ornaments of drefs and equipage, 
they would pafs in many of the courts of 
Europe for men of fafhion, tres polis,— 
bien aimable,-r-tout-a-fait comme il faut, 
et avec infiniment d'efprit ; and could be 
detedied only at the court of France, or by 
fuch foreigners as have had opportunicies 
of obferving, and penetration to diftinguifli, 
the genuine eafe, and natural politenefs, 
Vol. L L which 
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"vehichjpirevail among the people of rank in 
thi? country. 

In the charadier of a lively, petulant, 
genteel petit-maJtre of fafhion» MoUe ex- 
cels any a£kor in London. 

The fuperiority of the French in gen- 
teel comedy is ftill more evident v^ith re- 
gard to the adreffes. Very few Englifh 
adrefTes have appeared equal to the parts 
of Lady Betty Modifh, in The Qirelefs 
Hufband, or of Millamant, in The Way 
of the World, Grofa abfurdity, extrava- 
gant folly and afiedation are eafily imi-- 
fated ; but the elegant coquetry, the lively, 
playful, agreeable afFedlation of thefe two 
finely imagined charaders, require greater 
powers. I imagine, however, from the 
execution I have obferved in fimilar parts, 
that there are feveral adrefTes on the French 
ftage at prefent who could do them ample 
jufiice. Except Mrs. Barry and Mrs^ 

I Abingtbn, 
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Abiogton, I know no adirefs in England 
who could give an adequate idea of all that 
Congreve meant in Millamant. 

It is remarkable, that the latter mlfo'e*- 
cels in a charader the moft perfedly oppo- 
fite to this, that of an ill-taught, aukward» 
country girl. Perhaps there is no fach 
young lady in France as Congreve's Mifs 
Prue : but if there were many fuch origi- 
nals, no aftrefs in that kingdom could give 
a copy more exquifite than Mrs, AbingtonV 

In low comedy the French arc delightful. 
I can form no notion of any thing fuperior 
to Previile in many of his parts. 

The little French operas which are given 
at the Comedie Italienne, are executed in 
a much more agreeable manner than any 
tfeing of the fame kind at London. Their 

■ 

ballettes^lfo are more beautiful: — There is 
a gtntikSk and legerete in their manner 

La of 
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of reprefenting thefe little fanciful pieces, 
which make our fingers and dancers ap- 
pear fomewhat aukward and clumfy in the 

comparifon. 

As for the Italian pieces, they are now 
performed only thrice a week, and the 
French feem to have loft in a great mea- 
fure their rclifli for them. Carlin, the ce- 
lebrated Harlequin, is the only fupport of 
thefe pieces. You are acquainted with the 
wonderful naivete and comic powers of 
this man, which make us forget the extra- 
vagance of the Italian drama, and which 
can create objefts of unbounded mirth, 
from a chaos of the moft incoherent and 
abfurd materials. 

An advantageous figure, a graceful man- 
ner, a good voice, a ftrong memory, an ac- 
curate judgment, are all required in a play- 
er : Senfibility, and the power of expreflf*- 
ing the emotions of the heart by the voice 

and 
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and features, are indifpeDfable. It feems 
therefore unreafonable, not to confider tMt 
profeffion as creditablcj in which <ve cx-^ 
pea fo many qualities united : while many 
others are thought refpe6table, in which 

we daily fee people arrive at eminence 
without common fcnfe. 

This prejudice is ftill ftronger in France 

than in England. In a company where 
Monf. le Kain was, mention happened to 

be madey that the King of France had juft, 
granted a penfion to a certain fuperannuated 
adton An officer prcfctit, fixing his eyes 
on Le Kiiin, exprefled his indignation at fo 
much being beftowed on a ra,fcally player, 
while he himfelf had got nothing. Eh, 
Monfieur ! retorted the aflor, comptez-vous 
pourrienla liberte de me parler ainfi ? 



L 3 
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LETTER XVIII. 



Qenevg. 



T Found myfelf fo ipuch hurried during thq 
* laft week of my ftay at P^ris, tbat it was 
npt in my power to write to ypu. 

-. . .i 

Ten tboufand little affairs, whicti mig1)( 

have been arranged much better, and per- 

formed with more, eafe, had they beei^ 

tranfa£ted as they occurred, were all crowds 

. . » • • • • ' 

cd, by the flothful demon of procraftina- 
tion, into the laft buftliog week, and exe; 
cuted in an imperfe<^ manner* 

I have often admire<l> without beiog able 
perfedly to imitate, thofe who have the 
happy talent of intermingling bufinefs with 
^mufement. 

* s. . • 

Pleafure 
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Pleafure and bufinefs contraft and give 
a reliih to each other, like day and night, 
the conftant viciffitudes of which are far 

* 

more delightful than an uninterrupted half 
year of either would be. 

To pafs life in the mod agreeable man* 
ner, one ought not to be fo much a man of 
pleafure as to poftpone any neceflary bufi* 
nefs ; nor fo much a man of bufinefs as td 
defpife elegant amufcment. A proper mix- 
ture of both forms a more infallible (peci- 
fie again (I tedium and fatigue, than a con- 
ftant regimen of the moil pleafant of the. 
two^ 

^ As foon as I found the Duke of HamiK 

» 

ton difpofed to leave Paris, I made the nc** 
ceffary arrangements for our departure, and 
a feif days after we began our journey* 

Paffiog through DIjoO) Chalons, Macon, 
^f^4 % C0UQU7 delightful to behold) but 

I* 4 tedioy« 
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tedious to dcfcribtj wc airivod an the fourth 
day ai Ijon^. 

After Paris, Ltodb is the moft magni- 
Scect town in France, enlivened bv in- 
dufa}', enriched by commerce, beautified 
by vvealth, and by its iituaiion, in the mid- 
dle of z fertile country^ and at the conflu- 
ence of the Saone and the Rhone. The 
pumbei^ of inhabitants are efiunated at 
200»OQO. The theatre is accounted the 
fineil in France ; and all the luxuries in 
Pari« are to be found at Lyons, though noc 
in e^ual per&dioa. 

The manners and converfation of mer- 
chants and manufacturers have been gene- 
rally confidered as peculiar to themfelves. 
It is very certain^ that there is a firiking 
difference in thefe particulars between the 
inhabitants of all the manufadhiring and 
commercial towns of Britaiut and thofe of 
Weflminiler. I could not remark the iame 

difference 
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drffcreiite between the manners arid idititiS^ 
of the people of Lyons and the coiirttefs 
of Verfailles itfelf. 



■ t 



There appeared to me a wonderful iiittir 
litude between, the two. It is probabtt^ 
however, that a Frenchman would percdvc 
a difference where I cbuld not. A foreigner 
docs not' obfervc the different accents^ ia 
which an' EngliQiman, a Scotchman, aiid 
an Irifhrnan fpeak Englifh; neither p^er- 
haps does he obfervc any difference between 
the manners and addrefs of the inhabitants 
of Briftol, and thofe of Grofvenor-fquare, 
though all thcfe are obvious to a native of 
EHfelknd. 

After a fhort (lay at Lyons, we pro- 
ceeded to Geneva, and here we have re- 
mained thefe three weeks, without feeling 
the fmalleft inclination to fhift the fcene. 
That I fhould wifti to remain here is no 
way furprifing, but it was hardly to be 

expected 
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cxpcded that the Duke of Hamilton would 
Jiave been of the fame mind.— Fortunately, 
however, this is the cafe. — ^I know no 
place on the continent to which we could 
go with any probability of gaining by the 
change: The opportunities of improvement 
liere are many> the amufements are few 
in Humbert and of a moderate kind : The 
bours glide along very fmoothly, and 
though they are not always quickened by 
{>leafure, they are unretarded by languor, 
»nd uqrui^ed by remorfe. 

As for myfelf, I have been fo very often 
und fo miferably difappointed in my hope$ 
of happinefs by change, that I ihall not, 
without fome powerfuF motivp, incline to 
forego my prefent ftate of content, for the 
chance of more exquifite enjoyments in ^ 
^ilferent place or iituation. 



I have at length learnt by my own ex;-? 
perience (for not one in twenty profits by 

the 
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the experience of others), that one great 
fource of vexation proceeds from oitr ia* 
bulging too fanguine hopes of eajoyiMot 
from the bleffings we expeft, and too Qiuch 
indifFererice for thofe we pofTefs. -Wc 

fcom a thoufand fources of fatisfa(5tioii 
which we might have had in the interim^ 

^nd permit our comfort to be difturbed^ 
and our time to pafs unenjoyed, from ini-^^^ 
patience for fome imagined pleafure at a 
fdiftance, which we may perhaps never ob- 
tain, or which, when obtained, may change 
its nature, and be no longer pleafure. 
Young fays. 

The prefent moment, like a wife, we fhun. 
And ne'er enjoy, becaufe it is our own. 

The devil thus cheats men both out of 
the enjoyment of this life and of that which 
is to come, making us in the firfl: place 
prefer the pleafures of ^his life to thofe of 
a future flatQ, and then continually prefer 

future 
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future pleafures in this life to thofe which 
are prefent 

The fum of all thefc apophthegms 
amounts to this :— We fhall certainly remain 
at Geneva till we become mare tired of it 
than at prefent<^ 
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LETTER XIX. 






'TpHE fituation ofGenevaisin manyre<« 
■*• fpeds as happy as the heart of man 
could defire, or his imagination conceive. 
The Rhone, rufliing out of the nobleft lake 
in Europe, flows through the middle of the 
city, which is encircled by fertile fields, cul- 
tivated by the induftry, and adorned by the 
riches and tafte, of the inhabitants. 

The long ridge of mountains called 
Mount Jura on the one fide, with the Alps, 
the Glaciers of Savoy, and the fnowy head 
of Mont Blanc on the other, ferve as boun« 
daries to the moft charmingly variegated 
landfcape that ever delighted the eye. 

With thefe advantages in point of fitua- 
tion, the citizens of Geneva enjoy freedom 

untainted 
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untainted by liceatioufnefSf and fccurity 
unbought by the horrors of war* 

The great number of men of letters, 
who either are natives of the place, or have 
chofen it for their refidence, the decent 
manners, the eafy circumflances» and hu- 
mane difpofitioQS of the Genevois in gene- 
ral, render this city and its environs a very 
de&rable retreat for people of a philofophic 
turn of mind, who are contented with mo- 
derate and calm enjoyments, have no local 
attachments or domeftic reafons for pre- 
ferring another country, and who wifh in 
a certain degree to retire from the buftle 
of the world to a narrower and calmer 
fcene, and there for the reft of their days— ? 

Ducere folkits jucunda oblivi^ vitac ^. 

As education here is equally cheap and 
liberal, the citizens of Geneva of both fexes 

• In fweet oblivion, blifsful balm. 
The bofy Qxm of lift b^calift. FRAKCfs. 

are 
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are remarkably well indruded. I do not 
imagine that any country in the world caa 
produce an equal number of perfons (takea 
without eledion from all degrees and pro- 
feffions) with minds fo much cultivated as 
the inhabitants of Geneva poflefs. 

It is not uncommon to find mechanics 
in the intervals of their labour amufing 
themfelvcs with the works of Locke, Mon- 
tefquieu, Newton, and other produdions 
of the fame kind. 

\ 

When I fpeak of the cheapnefs of a li- 
beral education, I mean for the natives and 
citizens only ; for ftrangers now find every 
thing dear at Geneva. Wherever £ngli(h« 
men refort, this is the cafe. If they do not 
find things dear, they foon make them fo. 

The dcmocratical nature of their go- 
vernment infpires every citizen with an 
idea of his own importance : He perceives 

that 
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that no mliQ id* the republic can ipfuit^ or 

even tiegledl him, with impunity. 

. t . ■ . . • 

;It^is an excellent, circumdancc in any 
gQvqrnment, when the moil powerful man 
in the ftate has fomething to fear from the 
moft feeble. This is the cafe here : The 
meanefl: citizen of Geneva is poffeflfed of 
cettain rights, which render him an objeft 
deferving the attention of the greateft. Be- 
fidesi a confcioufnefs of this makes him re- 
fpedl himfelf ; a fentiment, which, within 
proper bounds, has a tendency to render a 
man refpedable to others. 

The general charafler of human naturft 
forbids us to expedl that men will always 
z6l from motives of public fpirit, without 
an eye to private intereft. The heft form 
of government, therefore, is that in which 
the intereft of individuals is moft intimate- 
ly blended with the public good. — This 
may be more perfectly accomplifhed in a 

§ fmall 



■\ 
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fmall republic thaa in a great monarchy#-^ 
In the firft, men of genius and virtue are 
difcovered and called to offices of truft by 
the impartial admiration of their fellow- 
citizens — in the other, the higheft placeg 
are difpofed of by the caprice of the prince, 

or of his miftrefs, or of thofe courtiers 
male or female, who are neareft his perfon, 
watch the variations of his humour, and 
know how to feize the fmiling moments, 
and turn them to their own advantage, or 
that of their dependents. Montefquieu 
fays^ that a fenfe of honour produces the 
fame efFeds in a monarchy, that public fpi- 
rit or patriotifm does in a republic: It mufi: 
be remembered, however, that the firft, ac- 
cording to the modern acceptation of the 
word, is generally confined to the nobility 
and gentry j whereas public fpirit is a more 
univerfal principle, and fpreads through all 
the members of the commonwealth. 



Vol. I. M As 
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As far as I can judge, a fpirit of inde- 
pendency and freedom, tempered by fenti- 
ments of decency and the love of order, in- 
fluence, in a moft remarkable manner, the 
minds of the fubjefts of this happy re- 
public. 

Before I knew them, I had formed an 

ft 

opinion, that the people of this place were 
fanatical, gloomy-minded, and unfociable 
as the puritans in England^ and the prefby- 
terians in Scotland were, during the civil 
wars, and the reigns of Charles IL and his 
brother. In this, however, I find I had 
conceived a very erroneous notion. 

There is not, I may venture to affert, a 
city in Europe where the minds of the 
people are lefs under the influence of fuper- 
ftition or fanatical enthufiafm than at Ge- 
neva. Servetus, were he now alive, would 
not run the fmalleft rifk of perfecution. 
The prefent clergy have, I am perfuaded, 

as 
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d8 little the inclination as the power of mo- 
lefting any perfon for fpeculative opinions.^ 
Should the Pope himfelf chufe this city 
for a retreat, it would be his own fautt if 

he didnm live in as much fecurity as at the 
Vatican. 

The clergy of Geneva in general are men 
of fenfe, learning, and moderation, impreff- 
ing upon the minds of their hearers the 
tenets of Chriftianity with all the graces 
of pulpit eloquence, and illuftrating the 
efficacy of the dodrine by their conduik 
in life. 

The people of every ftatioa in this plactf 
attend fermons and the public worlhip with 
remarkable pundluality. The Sunday ii 
honoured with the moft refpe<9ful deco- 

ft 

rum during the hours of divine fervice ; but 
as foou as that is over, a}l the ufual amufe- 
meats commeuQe. 

Ma T\^ 
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The public walks are crowded by all de- 
grees of people ia their beft dreffes.— The 
different focieties, and what they call circles, 
aflemble in the houfes and gardens of indi- 
viduals.— They play at cards and at bowls, 
and have parties upon the lake with 
mufic. 

There is one cuftom univerfal here, and, 
as far as I know, peculiar to this place : 
The parents form focieties for their chil- 
dren at a very early period of their lives. 
Thefe focieties confift of ten, a dozen, or 
more children of the fame fex, and nearly 
of the fame age and (ituation in life. They 
aflemble once a week in the houfes of the 
different parents, who entertain the com- 
pany by turns with tea, coffee, bifcuits and 
fruit ; and then leave the young affembly 
to the freedom of their own converfation. 

This connexion is ftridly kept up 
through life, whatever alterations may take 

place 
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place in the fituations or circumftances of 
the individuals. And although they fliould 
afterwards form new or preferable intima- 
cies, they never entirely abandon this.fo- 
ciety ; but to the lateft period of their lives 
continue to pafs a few evenings every year 
with the companions of their youth and 
their earlieft friends. 

The richer clafs of the citizens have 
country-houfes adjacent to the town, where 
they pafs one half of the year. Thefe houfes 
are all of them neat, and fome of them 
fplendid. One piece of magnificence they 
poflefs in greater perfe(9:ion than the mod 
fuperb villa of the greateft lord in any 
other part of the world can boaft, I mean 
the profpedl which almoft all of them 
command. — The gardens and vineyards of 
the republic; — the Pais de Vaux ;— Geneva 
with its lake ; — innumerable country- feats; 
ftles, and little towns around the lake ; 

■the vallies of Savoy, and the lofticft 

M 3 moua- 
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mountains of the AlpS) all within one 
fwcep of the eye. 

Thofe whofe fortunes or employments 
do not permit them to pafs the fummer in 
the country, make frequent parties of plea- 
fure upon the lake, and dine and fpend the 
evening at fome of the villages in the envi- 
rons, where they amufc themfelves with 
mufic and dancing. 

Sometimes they form themfelves into 
circles confiding of forty or fifty perfons, 
and purchafe or hire a houfe and garden 
near the town, where they affemble every 
afternoon during the fummer, drink coffee, 
lemonade, and other refrefhing liquors; 
and amufe themfelves with cards, conver- 
fation, and playing at bowls ; a game very 
different from that which goes by the fame 
name in England; for here, inftead of 
a fmooth level green, they often chufe 
the rougheft and moft unequal piece of 
5 ground. 
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ground. The player, inftead of rolling the 
bowl, throws it in fuch a manner, that it 
refts in the place where it firft touches the 
ground ; and if that be a fortunate (ituation, 
the next player pitches his bowl diredly on 
his adverfary's, fo as to make that fpring 
away, while his own fixes itfelf in the fpot 
from which the other has been diflodged. — 
Some of the citizens are aftonifhingly dex-r 
terous at this game, which is more com- 
plicated and interefting than the Englifh 

manner of playing. 

They generally continue thefe circles tilj^ 
the dufk of the evening, and the found of 
the drum from the ramparts call them to the 
town ; and at that time the gates are (hutt 
after which no perfon can enter or go dut,^ 
the oflScer of the guard not having the 
power to open them, without an order 
from the Syndics, which is not to be ob- 
tained but on fome great emergency. 

M 4 
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LETTER XX. 



Geneva. 



'TpHE mildnefs of the climate, the 
•^ fublime beauties of the country, and 
the agreeable manners of the inhabitants, 
are not, in my opinion, the greateft attrac- 
tions of this place. 

Upon the fame hill, in the neighbour- 
iiood of Geneva, three Englifh families at 
prefent refide, whofe fociety would render 
any country agreeable. 

The houfe of Mr. Naville is a temple of 
hofpitality, good humour, and friendfhip. 

Near to him lives your acquaintance Mr. 
Upton, He perfe£tly anfwers your de- 
fcription, lively, fcnfible> and obliging ; 

3 and, 
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and, I imagine, happier than ever you 
faw him, having fmce that time drawn a 
great prize in the matrimonial lottery. 

Their neareft neighbours are the family 
of Mr. Lock. This gentleman, his lady 
and children, form one of the mod pleafing 
pidures of domeftic felicity I ever beheld. 
He himfelf is a man of refined tafte, a be- 
nevolent mind, and elegant manners, 

Thefe three families, who live in the 
greateft cordiality with the citizens of Ge- 
neva, their own countrymen, and one 
another, render the hill of Cologny the 
moft delightful place perhaps at this mo* 
ment in the world. 

The Englifti gentlemen who refide in 
the town often refort hither, and mix 
with parties of the beft company of 
Geneva. 

I am 
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I am told| that our young countrymea 
never were on fo friendly and fociable a foot* 
iing with the citizens of this republic as at 
prefent, owing in a great degree to the con- 
ciliatory manners of thefe three families, 
and to the great popularity of an Englifli 
nobleman, who has lived with his lady and 
fon in this ftate for feveral years. 

I formerly mentioned, that all who live 
in town, muft return from their vifits in 
the country at fun-fet, otherwife they are 
certain of being Ihut out;— the Genevoi? 
being wonderfully jealous of the external, 
as well as the internal enemies of their in- 
dependency. This jealoufy has been tranf-* 
mitted from one generation to another* 
ever fince the attempt made by the Duke 
of Savoy, in the year i6oj?, to feize upon 
the town. 

He marched an army, in the middle of 
a dark night, in the time of peace, to the 

gatesi 
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gates, applied fcaling ladders to the ram- 
parts and walls, and having furprifed the 
centinels, feveral hundreds of the Sa- 
voyard foldiers had adually got into the 
town, and the reft were following, when 
they were at length difcovcred by a woman^ 
who gave iht alarm. 

The Genevois ftarted from their fleep, 
feized the readieft arms they could find, 
attacked the aflailants with fpirit and 
energy, killed numbers in the ftreet, drove 
others out of the gate, or tumbled them 
over the ramparts, and the few who 
were taken prifoners, they beheaded next 
morning, without further procefs or cere- 
mony. 

The Genevois annually diftinguifh the 
day on which this memorable exploit was 
performed, as a day of public thankf- 
giving and rejoicing, 

It 
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It is called lejour.de I'Efcalade. There is 
divine worlhip in all the churches* 



The clergy inen> on this occafion, after 
fermon, recapitulate all the circumftances 
of this interefting event ; put the audience 
in mind of the gratitude they owe to Di- 
vine Providence, and to the valour of their 
anceftors, which faved them in fo remark- 
able a manner from civil and religious 
bondage j enumerate the peculiar bleffings 
which they enjoy ; and exhort them, in the 
moft pathetic ftrain, to watch over their 
liberties, remain fteady in their religion, 
and tranfmit thefe, and all their other ad- 
vantages, unimpaired to their pofterity. 

The evening of the jour de TEfcalade is 
fpent in vificing, feailing, dancing, and all 

kinds of diverfions ; for the Genevois fel- 

dom venture on great feftivity, till they 
have previoufly performed their religious 

duties In this, obferving the maxim 

of 
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of the Pfalmift,— to join trembling with 
their mirth. 

The State keeps in pay a garrifon of 

fix hundred mercenaries, who mount 
guard and do duty every day. But they, 
do not truft the fafety of the republic to 
thefe alone. All citizens of Geneva are 
foldiers, They are exercifed fever^l boursy 
' daily^ for two months, every fummer ; 
during which time they wear their uni- 
forms, and at the end of that period are 
reviewed by the Syndics. 

As they receive no pay, and as the offi- 
cers are their fellow-citizens, it cannot be 
imagined that thefe troops will perform the 
manual exercife and military evolutions^ 
with the exadnefs o^ foldiers who have no 
other occupation, and who are under all 
the rigour of military difcipline. 

Never- 
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Nevcrthelefa they make a very rcfpcd-* 
able figure in the eyes even of difinterefted 
Ipedlators ; who are, however, but few in 
number, the greater part confining of their 
own parents, wives and children^ So, I 
dare fwear, there are no troops in the 
world, who> at a review, are beheld 
with more approbation than thofe of 
Geneva. 

Even a ftranger of a moderate Ihare o£ 
£en(ibility, who recoUeds the connexion 
between the troops and the beholders, who 
obferves the anxiety, the tendernefs, the 
exultation, and various movements of the 
heart, which appear in the countenances of 
the fpe£i:ators, will find it difficult to re- 

main unconcerned : But fympathifing 

with all around hini» he will naturally 

yield to the pleating emotions, and at 
length behold the militia of Geneva with 
the eyes of a citizen of the republic. 

Geneva, 
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Geneva, like all free ftates^ is expofed tq 
party- rage, and the public harmony is fre- 
cjuently interrupted by political fquabbles^ 
Without entering into a detail of the par- 
ticular difputes whi^h agitate them at pre« 
fent, I fhall tell you in general, that one 
part of the citizens are accufed of a defiga 
of throwing all the power into the hands 
of a few families, and of eftablifhing a 
complete ariftocracy. The other oppofes 
every meafure which is fuppofed to have 
that tendency, and by their adverfaries arc 
accufed of feditious defigns. 

It is difficult for ftrangers who refide 
here any confiderable time^ to obferve a 
ftrid neutrality. The Englifli in particu- 
lar are exceedingly difpofed to take part 
with one fide or other : and as the govern- 
ment has not hitherto attempted to bribe 
them, they generally attach themfelves to 
the oppofition. 

Walking 
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Walking one afternoon with a young 
nobleman, who, to a ftrong tafte for natu- 
ral philofophy, unites the moft paffionate 
zeal for civil liberty, we paflcd near the 
garden, in which one of thofe circles which 
fupport the pretenfions of the magiftracy 
afl'emble. I propofed joining them. No, 
fald my Lord, with indignation; I will 
not go for a moment into fuch a fociety : 
I confider thefe men as the enemies of their 
country, and that place as a focus for con* 
fuming freedom. 

Among the citizens themfelves, political 
altercations are carried on with great fire 
and fpirit. A very worthy old gentleman, in 
whofe houfe T have been often entertained 
with great hofpitality, declaiming warmly 
againfl certain meafures of the council, 
aflerted, that all thofe who had promoted 
them defer ved death; and if it depended 
on him, they (hould all be hanged, with- 
out lofs of time. His brother, vvho was 

in 
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in that predicament, interrupted him, and 
faid, with a tone of voice which feemed to 
beg for mercy, Good God ! brother ! furely 
you would not pu(h your refentment fo far : 
you would not adually hang them ? Qui 
aflurement, replied the patriot, with a de« 
termined countenance, et vous, mon tres 
cher frere, vous feriez le premier pendu 
pour montrer mon impartialite. 



Vol. L N 
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LETTER XXI. 



Gene^* 



A LTHOUGH this Republic has long 
*■ ^ continued in a profound peace, and 
there is no great probability of its being 
foon engaged in bloody conflid, yet the 
citizens of Geneva are not the lefs fond of 
the pomp of wan 

This appears in what they call their mi- 
litary feafts, which are their moft favourite 
amufements, and which they take every 
opportunity of enjoying. 

I was prefent lately at a very grand en-* 
fertainment of this kind, which was given 
by the King of the Arquebufiers upon his 
acceffion to the royal dignity^ 

I Thi$ 
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This envied rank is neither traufmitted 
by hereditary right, nor obtained by elec* 
tiou ; but gained by ikill and real merit* 

A war with this ftate, like the war of 
Troy, muft neceflarily confift of a (iege. 
The ikilful ufe of the cannon and arquebufe 
is therefore thought to be of the greateft 
importance. During feveral months every 
year, a confiderable number of the citizens 
are almoft conftantly employed in firing at 
a mark, which is placed at a proper di« 
ilance. 

Any citizen has a right, at a fmall ex- 
pence, to make trial of his (kill in this 
way ; and after a due number of trials^ 
the mod expert markfman is declared 
King. 

There has not been a coronation of this 
kind thefe ten years, his late Majefty hav- 
ing kept peaceable poffeffion of the throne 

N 2 during 
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during that period. But this fummer, 
Mr. Mofes Maudrier was found to excel in 
Ikill every competitor ; and was raifed to 

the throne by the unanimous voice of the 
judges* 

He was attended to his own houfe from 
the field of contefl by the Syndics, amidft 
the acclamations of the people. Some time 
after this^ on the day of his feaft, a camp 
was formed on a plain, without the gates 
of the city. 

Here the whole forces of the republic, 
both horfe and foot, were aflfembled, and 
divided into two diftinfk armies. They 
were to perform a battle in honour of his 
Majefty, all the combatants having previ- 
oufly ftudied their parts. 

This very ingenious, warlike drama had 
been compofcd by one of the reverend 

minifters. 
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mmifters, who is faid to pofTefs a very ex- 
tenfive military genius^ 

That the ladies and people of diftiuc- 
tion, who were not to be adually engaged, 
might view the adion with the greater eafe 
and fafety, a large amphitheatre of feats 
was prepared for them, at a convenient 
diflance from the field of battle. 



Every thing being in readinefs, the Syn- 
dics, the Council, Grangers of diftin£tion» 
and the relations and favourites of the King, 
afiembled at his Majefty's palace, which is 
a little fnug houfe, (ituated in a narrow lane 
in the lower part of the city. From the 
palace, the proceffion fet out in the follow- 
ing order ; 

His Majefty walked firft, fupported by 
the two eldeft Syndics. 

N 3 In 
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In the next rank was the Duke of H-^t 
^vith the youngeft. 

After thefe, walked Lord Stanhope, the 
J*rince Gallitzen, — Mr. Clive, fon to Lord 
Give ; Mr. Grenville, fon to the late Mi- 
Hifter; Mr. St. Leger, and many other 
JEnglifh gentlemen, who had been invited 
to the feaft* 

Next to them came the Council of twen- 
ty*five J aod the procefBon wa« clofed by the 
iCing's^ particular friends and relations. 

In this ofder they marched through the 
<^ty9 pr^ced^d by a band of mufic, who 
played, as you may believe, the moft 
martia} tunes they poiCbly could think 
of. 

• • • . 

When this company came to the field 
yrbere the troops were drawn up, they 

were 
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tvere faluted by the officers; and having 
made a complete circuit of both arinicSf 
the King and all his attendants took their 
feats at the amphitheatre, which had beea 
prepared for that purpofe. 

The impatience of the troops had been 
very vifible for fome time. When the 
King was feated» their ardour cdukl be nd 
longer reftrained. They called loudly IQ 
their officers to lead them to glory. 
The fignal was given.— They advanced to 
the attack in the moft undaunted man-»\ 

ner. Confcious that they fought under 

the eyes of their King, the Syndics, of 
their wives, children, mothers and grand- 
mothers, they difdained the thoughts of 

retreat. They flood undifturbed by 

the thickeft fire. They fmiled at the 
roaring of the cannon, and, like the horfe 
in Job, they cried aniong the trumpetSt 
)i2^ ha! 

N 4 The 
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The ingenious author of the battle had 
taken care to diverfify it with feveral en- 
tertaining incidents. 

An ambufcade was placed by one of the 
armies^ behind fome trees, to furprife the 
enemy.— —This fucceeded to a miracle, 
although the ambufcade was pofted in the 
fight of both armies^ and all the fpe^-> 
tors* 

A convoy with ,provifions> advancing 
towards one of the armiesi was attacked 
by a detachment from the other ; and after 
a fmart fkirmifh, one half of the waggons 
were carried away by the affailants : — The 
other remained with the troops for whom 
they feemed to have been originally in- 

tended. 

A wooden bridge was brifkly attacked, 
and as refolutely defended ; but at length 
was trod to pieces by both armies j for, in 
the fury of the fight, the combatants for- 

3 S^* 
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got whether this poor bridge was their 
friend or their foe. By what means it got 
into the midft of the battle, I never could 
conceive ; for there was neither river, 
brook^ nor ditch in the whole field. 

The cavalry on both fides performed 
wonders. ■ It was difficult to determine 
which of the generals diftinguiflied him- 
felf moft. They were both dreffed in 
clothes exuberantly covered with lacej 
for the fumptuary laws were fufpended for 
this day, that the battle might be as mag- 
nificent as poilible. 

As neither of thefe gallant commanders 
would confent to the being defeated, the 
reverend author of the engagement could 
not make the cataftrophe fo decifive and 
aflPeding as he intended. 

While Vidory, with equipoifed wings, 
hovered over both armies^ a meflenger ar-> 

rived 
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rived from the town-hall with intelligence 
that dinner was ready. This news quickly 
Ipread amcxig the combatantSy and had an 
cflFed fimilar to that which the Sabine wo- 
men produced when they ruihed between 
their ravifliers and their relations. — The 
warriors of Geneva relented at once ; and 

both armif^; fufpended their animofity, in 
the contemplation of that which they both 
loved.— -They threw down their arms, 
ihook hands, and were friends. 

Thus ended the battle. 1 don't know 

how it will afFed you ; but it has fatigued 
me fo completely, that I have loft all appe- 
tite for the feaft, which muft therefore be 
delayed till another poft. 
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LETTER XXII. 



. * «■ 



Generi. 

^T^ HE fame company which }iadattende4 
•*' the King to the field of battle, marched 
with him in proceffion from that to the 
Maifon de.Ville, where a fumptuous en- 
tertain m^nt was prepared. 

■ 

This was ^adly the reverfe of a fete 
champetre, beibg^held in the town-houfe, 
and in the middle of- the ftregts adjacent;, 
where tables were covered, aqd dinner pro-^ 

▼ided^ for feveral hundreds of the officers 

• * ■ ' ... 

and foldiers. 

♦ . . . ' ' 

Thfe King, the Syndics, naoft of the 
members of the Council, and all the Aran* 
gers, dined in the town*hall. The otfajsr^ 

rooms. 
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roomSi as well as the outer courts were 
likewife full of company. 

There was much greater havoc at din* 
ner than had been at the battle, and the 
entertsunment in other refpeds was nearly 
as warlike. 

A kettle-drum was placed in the middle 
of the halU upon which a martial flourifh 
was performed at every toaft. This was 
immediately anfwered by the drums and 
trumpets without the hall, and the cannon 
of the baftion. 

Profperity to the republic is a favourite 
toaft : — ^When this was announced by the 
firft Syndic, all the company ftood up with 
their fwords drawn in one hand, and glafles 
filled with wine in the other. 

Having drank the toaft, they claflied their 
fwords, a ceremony always performed in 
every circle or club where there is a pub** 

lie 
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]ic dinner, as often as this particular toaft 

is named. It is an old cuftom, and im« 

plies that every man is ready to fight in 
defence of the republic* 

After we had been about two hours at 
table, a new ceremony took place, which I 
expeded as little in the middle of a feaft. 
An hundred grenadiers, with their fwords 
drawn, marched with great folemnity into 
the middle of the hall, for the tables being 
placed in the form of a horfe-flioe, there 
was vacant fpace in the middle fufficient to 
admit them. 

They defired permiflion to give a toaft : 
This being granted, each of the grenadier€> 
by a well timed movement, like a motion 
to the exercife, pulled from his pocket a 
. large water glafs, which being immediately 
filled with wine> Que of the foldiers, in the 
name of all, drank a health to King Mofes 
the firft. His example was followed by his 

compa- 
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companions and all the company, and was 
infiantly honoured by the found of the 
drums, trumpets, and artillery. 

When the grenadiers had drank this, 
and a toaft or two more, they wheeled 
about, and marched out of the hall with 
the fame folemnity with which they had 
entered, refuming their places at the tables 
in the ftreet. 

Soon after this a man fantaftically dreflcd 
entered the hall, and diftributed among the 
company feme printed fheets which feemed 
to have come diredly from the prefs. 

This proved to be a fong made for the 
occafion, replete with gaiety* wit, arid 
good fenfe, pointing out, in a humorous 
ftrain, the advantages which the citizens of 
Ceneva poffeffed, and exhorting them to un- 
animity, induftry, and public fpirit.— This 
ditty was fung by the man who brought it, 
- 3 while 
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while many of the company joined in the 
chorus. 

When we defccndied from the towo'^hall, 
we found the foldiers intermingled with 
their ofHcers, ftiU feated at th^ tables in 
the ftreets, and encircled by , their wives 
and children. 

1 - • * ' 

They all arofe foon after, and dividing 
into different companies, repaired to the 
ramparts, the fields^ and the gardens, 
where, with mufic and dancing, they con- 
tinued in high glee during the reft of the 
eveniiig. 

The whole exhibition of the day, though 
no very juftreprefentation of the manoeuvres 
of war, or the elegance of a court enter- 
tainment, formed the moft lively pidure 
of jollity, mirth, good-humour and cordi- 
ality, that I had ever feen. 
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The inhabitants of a whole city>— of a 
if?hole ftate if you pleafey united in one 
fcene of good fellowfhip, like a (ingle fa* 
milyf is furely no common fights 

If this (ketch conveys one half of the 
fatisfadion to your mind» which the fcene 
itfelf afforded mine9 you will not think 
thefe two long letters tedious* 



• 
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LETTER XXIir. 



> 



Geneva. 

'TpHERE are fome of the. citizens of 
'*' Geneva themfelves who deride the 
little military eftabliftiment of the repu- 
blic, and declare it to be highly ridiculous ia 
fuch a feeble ftate to prefume that they 
could defend themfelves. The very idea of 
refinance againft Savoy or France, they hold 
as abfurd. 

They feem to take pleafure in mortify- 
ing their countrymen, afluring them, that 
in cafe of an attack all their efibrts would 
be fruitlefs, and their garrifon unable to 
fland a fiege of ten days. 

Thefe politicians declaim againft the 
needlefs ea;pence of keeping the^fortifica- 
Vol, L O tiojr 
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tions in repair, and they calculate the mo- 
ney loft, by fo many manufadurers being 
employed in wielding ufelefs firelocks, 
inftead of the tools of their refpe<3ive pro- 
feilions* 

Were I a member of this republic, I 
fliould have no patience with thefe difcou- 
raging malcontents, who endeavour to de- 
prefs the minds of their countrymen, and 
embitter a fource of real enjoyment. 

I am convinced that the garrifon, fmall 
as it is, aided by the zeal of the inhabitants, 
and regulated by that fhare of difcipline 
which their fituation admits, would be fuf- 
ficient tofccure them from a coup- de- main, 
or any immediate infult, and might enable 
them to defend the town from the attempts 
of any one of the neighbouring ftates, till 
they fhould receive fuccour from fome of 
the other*. 

■ Inde- 
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independent of thefe confiderations, the 
ramparts are'moft agreeable walks, conve- 
nient for the inhabitants, and opamental 
to the city. 

The exercifing and reviewing the militia 
form an innocent and agreeable fpedlacle tQ ^ 
the women and children, contribute to the 
health and amufement of the troops them- 
felves, and infpire the inhabitants in general 
with the pleafing ideas of fecurity and of 

their own importance. 

Upon the whole, I am convinced that the 
fortifications, and the militia of Geneva, 
produce more happinefs, in tbefe various 
ways taken together, than could be pur- 
chafed by all the money they coft, expended 
in any other manner. 

This I imagine is more than can be fai4 
in favour of the greater part of the ftand* j.^ 
ing armies on the continent of Europcu 

O ss whof« 
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wbpfe numbers fecure the defpotifcD of the 
prince^ whofe maintenance is a moft fevere 
burden upon the countries which fupport 
them, and whofe difcipline, inftead of ex- 
citing pleafing emotions, imprefles the mind 
with horror. 

The individuals who compofe thofe ar- 
mies are mifcrable, by the tyranny exercifed 
on them, and are themfelves the caufe of 

mifery to their fellow-citizens by the ty- 
ranny they exercife. 

But it will be faid they defend the na- -. 
tion from foreign enemies. — Alas ! could a 
foreign conqueror occafion more wretched- 
^x^efs than fuch defenders ?— — When he 
who calls himfelf my protestor has ftripped 
me of my property, and deprived me of my 
freedom, I cannot return him very cordial 
thanks, when he tells me, that he will de- 

« 

fend me from every other robber. 

7 The 
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The moft folid fecurity which this little 
republic has for its independency, ft found-* 
ed on the mutual jiefikaify of its neigh- 
hours. 






There is no danger of its meeting with 
the misfortune which has fo lately befallea 
Poland. — Geneva is fuch an atom of a ftate 
as not to be divifible. 

It ferves, however, as a kind of barrier! 
or alarm-poft to the Swifs Cantons, particu- 
larly that of Bern, which certainly would 
not like to fee it in the hands either of the 
King of France or of Sardinia. 

The acquifition is not worth the atten*- 
tion of the firft ; and it is better for 
the fecond, that the republic fliould re-- 
main in its prefent free and independ- 
ent fituation, than that it fliould revert 
to bis poffeflion, and be fubjeded to the 
fame government with his other domi- * 
nions. 

O 3 For 
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For no fooner would Geneva be in the 
pofleilion of Sardinia, than the weahhied 
of the citizens would abandon it, and carry 
their families and riches to Switzerland^ 
HoUandi or England. 

\rrade and manufadures would dwindle 
with the fpiiit and independence of the in- 
habitants ; and the flourifhing, enlightened, 
happy city of Geneva, like other towns of 
Piedmont and Savoy, would become the 
refidence of oppreffion, fuperftition, and 
poverty. 

In this fituation it could add but little to 
the King's revenue ; whereas, at prefent, 
the peafants of his dominions refort in great 
numbers to Geneva every market-day, 
where they find a ready fale for all the pro- 
dudions of their 'farms. The land is, on 

this account, more valuable, and the pea- 
fants are more at their cafe, though the 
taxes are very high, than in any other part 
of Savoy. 

This 
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This republic, therefore, in its prefent 
independent ftate,'is of more ufe to the King 
of Sardinia, than if it were his property. 

If a wealthy merchant ftiould purchafe at 
piece of ground from a poor Lord, build a 
large houfe, and form beautiful gardens 
upon it, keep a number of fervants, fpend 
a great part of his revenue in good hbufe- 
keeping and hofpitality, the confump- 
tion of his table, and many other articles, 
being purchafed from this Lord's tenants, 
it is evident that they would become rich, 
and be able to pay a larger rent to their 
landlord. This Lord would certainly adi 
againft his own intereft, if he attempted, 
by law, chicane, or force, to difpoflefs the 
proprietor of the houfe and gardens. 

The free republic of Geneva is to the 
King of Sardinia, exadly what the fup- 
pofed rich man would be to the poor Lord. 

O 4 It 
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It aflFords mc fatisfadion to perceive, that 
the (lability of this little fabric of freedom, 
raifed by my friends the citizens of Ge- 
neva, does not depend on the jufiice and 
moderation of the neighbouring powers, or 
any equivocal fupport ; but is founded on 
the folid, lafting pillars of their mutual in- 
tereft. 



o 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Genera* 

T Returned a few days (ince from' a jour- 
ney to the Glaciers of Savoy, the Pays' 
de Vallais, and other places among the 
Alps. 

The wonderful accounts I had heard of 
the Glacieirs had excited my curiofity a 
good deal, while the air of fuperiority af- 
fumed by fome who had made this boafted 
tour, piqued my pride ftill more. 

One could hardly mention any thing 
curious or Angular, without being told by 
fome of thofe travellers, with an air of cool 
contempt — Dear Sir, — that is pretty well ; 
but, take my word for it, it is nothing to 
the Glaciers of Savoy. 

I deter- 
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I determined at lad not to take their 
vrord for it, and I found fome gentlemen 
of the fame way of thinking. The party con^ 
fifted of the Duke of Hamilton, Mr. Upton, 
Mr. Grenville, Mr. Kennedy, and myfelf. 

We left Geneva early in the morning of 
the third of Auguft, and breakfafled at 
Bonneville, a fmall town in the duchy of 
Savoy, fituated at the foot of Mole, and on 
the banks of the river Arve.. 

The fummit of Mole, as we were told, 
is about 4600 Englifh feet above the lake 
of Geneva, at the lower paffage of the 
Rhone, which laft is about 1200 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean. For thefe 
particulars, I fhall take the word of my in- 
former, whatever airs of fuperiority he may 
aflume on the difcovery. 

From Bonneville we proceeded to Clufe 
\>Y a road tolerably good) and highly en- 
tertaining 
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tertaining on account of the fingularity 
jSLud variety of landfcape to be fecn from itt 
The objeds change their appearance every 
moment as you advance, for the path is 
continually winding, to humour the p>6(ition 
of the mountains, and to gain an accefs be- 
tween the rocks, which in fome places 
hang over it in a very threatening manner. 
The mountains overlook and prefs fo clofely 
upon this little town of Clufe, that whea 
I flood in the principal ftreet, each end of 
it feemed to be perfedly fhut up; and 
wherever any of the houfes had fallen down, 
the vacancy appeared to the eye, at a mo- 
derate diftance, to be plugged up in the 
fame manner by a green mountain. 

On leaving Clufe, however, we found a 
well-made road running along the banks of 
the Arve, and flanked on each fide by very 
high hills, whofe oppofite fides tally fo exr 
adly, as to lead one to imagine they have 

beea 
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been torn from ^ach other by fome violent 
convulfion of nature. 

ft 

In other places one fide of this defile is 
a high perpendicular rock, fo very fmooth 
that it feems not to have been torn by na- 
ture, but chifelled by art, from top to bot- 
tom, while the whole of the fide diredly 
oppofite is of the moft fmiling verdure. 

The paflage between the mountains gra- 
dually opens as you advance, and the fcene 
diverfif^es with a fine luxuriancy of wild 
landfcape. 

Before you enter the town of Sallcnche, 
you muft crofs the Arve, which at this fea- 
fon is much larger than in winter, being 
fwoln by the diflblving Snows of the 
Alpsi 

This river has its fource at the Parifli of 
Argentiere, in the valley of Chamouni, is 

jmme- 
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iaimediately augmented by torrents from 
the neighbouring Glaciers, and pours its 
chill turbid ftream into the Rhone, foon 
after that river iflues from the lake of 
Geneva. 



« « 



The contraft between thofe two rivers is 
very ftriking, the one being as pure and 
limpid as the other is foul and muddy. 
The Rhone feems to fcorn the alliance, and 
keeps as long as poflible unmingled with 
his dirty fpoufe. Two miles below the. 
place, of their jundtion, a difference and 
oppofition between this ill-forted couple 
is ftill obfervable ; thefe, however, gra- 
dually abate by long habit, till at laft, 
yielding to neceflity, and to thofe un- 
relenting laws which joined them toge- 
ther, they mix in perfect union, and flow 
in a common ftream to the end of their 
courfe. 



Wc 
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We paflfed the night at Sallenche, and 
the remaining part of our journey not ad- 
mitting of chaifcs, they were fent back to 
Geneva, with orders to the drivers, to go 
round by the other fide of the lake, and 
meet us at the village of Martigny, in the 
Pavs de Vailais. 

We agreed with a muleteer at Sallenche, 
iRrho provided mules to carry us over the 
mountains to Martigny. It is a good day's 
journey from Sallenche to Chamouni, not 
on account of the diilance, but from the 
difficulty and perplexity of the road, and 
the deep afcents and defcents with which 
you are teafed alternately the whole way. 

Some of the mountains are covered with 
pine, oak, beech, and walnut trees. Thefe 
are interfperfed with apple, plum, cherry, 
and other fruit trees, fo that we rode a great 
part of the forenoon in ihade. 

Befides 
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Befides the refrefhing coolnefs this occa-* 
lioned, it was moft agreeable to me oa 
another account. The road was in fomc 
places fo exceedingly fteep) that I never 
doubted but fome of us were to fall ; I 
therefore reflc<2ed with fatisfadiori, that 
thofe trees would probably arreft our courfej 
and hinder us from rolling a great way* 

But many pathlefs craggy mountains re-* 
mained to be traverfed after we had loft 
the protection of the trees. We then had 
nothing but the fagacity of our mules to 
truft to. For my own part, I was ircry 
foon convinced that it was much fafer on 
all dubious occafions to depend on their a 
than on my own : For as often as I was 
prefented with a choice of difficulties, and 
the mule and I were of different opinions, 
if, becoming more obftinate than he, I in- 
fifted on his taking my track, I never failed 
to repent it, and often was obliged to re- 
^ turn 
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turn to the place where the controvcrfy had 
begun, and follow the path to which he 
had pointed at firfl:. 

It is entertaining to obferve the prudence 
of thefe animals in making their way down 

fuch dangerous rocks. They fometimes 
put their heads over the edge of the preci- 
pice, and examine with anxious circum- 
fpedion every poflible way by which they 
can defcend, and at length are fure to fix 
on that which upon the whole is the beft. 
Having obferved this in feveral inftances, I 
laid the bridle on the neck of my mule, and 
allowed him to take his own way, without 
prefuming to controul him in the fmallefl 
degree. 

This is doubtlefs the beft method, and 
what I recommend to all my friends in their 
journey through life, when they have mules 
for their companions^ 

We 
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,. We refted fome time, during the fuUry 

* . 

heat of the day, at a very pleafingly fituated 
village called Serve ; and afcending thence 
along the ftcepeft and rougheft road we had 
yet feen, we pafled by a mountain, wherein^ 
they, told us, there is a. rich vein of copjper^ 
but that the proprietors have left off work- 
ing it for many years. 

As we pafled through one little village> 
I faw many peafants going into a church. 
—It was fome Saint's day. — • — The poor 
people ihuft have half-ruined themfelves 
by piirchafing gold-leaf. — Every thing was 
gilded. — The virgin was drefled in a new 

gowa of gold paper; the infant in her 

arms was equally brilliant, all but the peri- 
wig on his head, which was milk-white, 
and had certainly been frefh powdered that 
very morning. . • 

I could fcarcely refrain from fmiling at 

this ridiculous fight, which the people be- 

VoL. I. P held 
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held with as much 'vtheratidn as they could 
haVefiiewn, had theotiginiils been prefcnt. 



• " f r- Y t 



Upon cafttng up my eyes to the deling, 
I ikw (bmcthing more extraordinary ftill : 
This^was a portrait of God the Fathcff fit- 
ting on a cloudy and drefled Jibe a FcpCt 
with the tiara on his head. Any one muft 
naturally be fliocked at this, if he be not 
at the fame infiant moved to lau|;hter at the 
infinite abfurdity of the idea* . 



About fix in the evening vre arrived at 
(he vdley of Qiamouni, and found lodg- 
ings in a fmall village calkd Prieure. The 
valley <^ Giamoimi is about fix leagues in 
kngth^ and an Englifh mile in breadth. It 
h bounded on all fides by very high moun- 
taina. Between the intervals of tbefe 
mountains, on one fide of the valley, the 
Vaft bodies of fnow and ice, which are 
ealled Glaciers, defcend from mount Blanc, 
which is thtir fource. 

On 
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. Q«b<»^?fide of tbej?i|lley,opp9fiK49 the 
Gladeiq* iUnda BreY€p> ,.4: moantain who^ 
ridge is 5300 Englifh feet higher than the 
valley.' ' Many travefletfi, who have >fjfbre 
curiofity, and who thitlk lefs of fatigaefkaa 
we, tkke their firft view of the Glaciers froiri 
the top bf Mount Brcven. As there is only 
the narrow valley between that afld the 
Glaciers, all of which it overlooks^ and 
every other objeft around, except Mont 
Blanc, the view from it muft be very ad- 
vantageous and magnificent. 

We dctermitied to Begin with Montan- 
vert, frdm which we could walk to the 
Glaciersr'referving Mount Breven for ano* 
ther day s work, if we fhould find ourfelves 
fo inclined. After an hour's rcfrelhment 
at our quarters, Mr. Kennedy and I topk 
a walk through the valley, r 

The chapter of Priefts and Canons of 
Sallenche have the lordfhip of Chamounit 

P 2 and 
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and draw a revenue from the poor inhabit* 
ants ; the higheft mountains of the Alps^ 
with all their ice and fnowi Tnot being fuf- 
ficient to defend them from rapacity and 
extortion. 

The prieft's houfe is beyond comparifon 
the beft in the whole valley. Looking at 
it, I afked a young man who flood near 
me, if the prieft was rich ? 

Qui, Monfieur, horriblement, — replied 
he, — et auffi il mange prefque tout notre 
ble. 

I then alked, if the people of Chamouni 
wiflhed to get rid of him ? 

Oui, bien de celui-ci— -mais il faut avoir 
un autre. 

■ 

I do not fee the abfolute neceflity of that, 

faid I. Confider, if you had no prieft, 

you would have more to eat. 

Th€ 
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The lad ftarcd'-*— — then anfwered with 
great w^^iW/^— Ah, Monfieur, dan« ce pays- 
ci les pr^trcs font tout auffi neceflaries que 
le manger, •■ ' 

It is plain, that this clergyman inftruds 
his pari(hioners very carefully in the prin- 
ciples of religion*— —I perceive, that your 
foul is in very fafe hands, faid Kennedy, 
giving the boy a crown ; but here is fome- 
thing to enable you to take care of your 
body. 

In my next I (hall endeavour to give you ' 
fome account of the Glaciers : — At prefent, 
I muft Wi(b you good night. 



P3 
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Geneva. 




E began pretty catly in the morning 
to afcend Moatanyert> from the top 
Qi Which, there is eafy accefs to the Gla- 
cier, of that name, and to the Valley of 



Ice. 



I. i 



• '^ 



r n rV 



Our rnule^ carried us from the inn acrofs 
the valley, and cvco for a confiderable way 
up the mountain j^ which at lengtfi became 



•-;•;.•• v/^wt <^ 



fo exceedingly fie^p, that we w^re obliged 
to dirmount and fend them back. Mr. 
Upton only, who had been here before, and 
was accuftomed to fuch expeditions, con- 
tinued without compundion <on his mule 
till he got to the top, ridin|; feaf lefs ovei: 
iocks> which a gp^t or » chamois would 

have pafled with cautioa. 

" ■ In 
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In this laft animal, which is to be found 
on thefe mountains only, are blended the 
different qualities of the goat and the 
deer. It i« faid to have more agility 
than any other quadruped poffeffed of the 
fame degree of ftrength. 

After afcending four hours, we gained 
the fymmit of Montanvert. The day was 
remarkably fine, the objeAs around noble 
and majeilic, but in fome refpei^s different 
from what I had expeded. 

The valley of Chamouni had diiappear- 
ed :— Mount Breven fecmed to have crept 
wonderfully near ; and if I had not juff 
croffed the plain which feparates the two 
mountains, and is a mile in breadth, I 
ihould have concluded that their bafes 
were in conta&j and that their dillance 
above was folely owing to the diminution 
in the fize of all mountains towards the 
fummit. Judging from the eye alone, I 

P 4 fliould 
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fliould have thought it poffible to have 
thrown a ftone from the place where I ftood 
to Mount Breven, 

';/■■'}■. 

There is a chain of mountains behind 
Montanvert, all covered with fnow, which 
terminate in four dlftindl rocks, of a 
great height, having the appearance of 
narrow pyramids or fpires. They are 
called the Needles ; and each has a diftindt 
name, — Mont Blanc, furrounded bv Mon- 
tanvert, Mount Breven, the Needles, and 
other, fnowy mountains, appears like a 
giant among pigmiea. 

The height which we had now attained, 
was fo far on our way up this mountain. 
I was therefore equally furprifed and mor- 
tified to find, after an afcent of three 
thoufand feet, that Mont Blanc feemed 
as high here ae when we were in the 
valley. 

Having 
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JHa^fing afcended .IVIontanvcrt froni 
QiainouQi)ix>Q defceodiog. a little oo the 
other fide, we found* ourfelves oq a plainy 
whofe appearance has been aptly compared 
to that w.hiQh a ftormy fea would have, if 
it were fuddenly arrefted and fixed by a 
ftrpng froft. This is called the Valley of 
Ice. It ftretches feveral leagues behind 
Mpntanvert» and is reckoned 2309 feet 
higher than the valley of Chamouni. 

From the higheft part of Montanvert 
we had all the following objeds under our 
eye, fome of which feemed to obftrud 
the view of others equally interefting; — 
the Valley of Ice, the Needles, Mont 
Blanc, with the fnowy mountains below» 
finely contrafted with Breven, and the green 
hills on the oppofite fide of Chamouni, and 
the fun in full fplendor fhowing all of them 
to the greateft advantage.— The whole 
forms a fcene equally fublime and beauti* 
ful, far above my power of defcription, 

and 
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nod worthy of the eloqucoGe- of that very 
iDgemou8 gentleman^ who has (o finely 
illuftrated thefe fubjeds, ia a particular 
treatife, and given fo rbany examplea of 
both in his parliamentary fpeeches^ 

While we remained in contemplation of 
this fcese, fome of the company obfervedf 
that from the top of one of the Needles the 
profpeift would be ftill more magnificent^ 
as the eye could ftretch over Breven, be- 
yond Geneva, all the way to Mount Jura, 
and comprehend the Pays de Vallaisi and 
many other mountains and vallies. 

This excited the ambition of the Duke 
of Hamilton. He fprung up, and made to- 
wards the Aiguille du Dru, which is the 
higheft of the four Needles. Though he 
bounded over the ice with the elafticity of a 

young chamois, it was a confidcrable time 

before he could arrive at the foot of the 

I Needle : 
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Needle : — for people are greatly deceived 
as to diftances, in thofe fnowy regions. 

SBould he get near the top, faid'Mr. 

f 

Grenville, looking after him with ieager- 
nefs, he will fwear we have feen nothing— 
But I will try to mount as high as he can j 
I am not fond of feeing people above me. 
So faying, he fprung after him. 

In a fhort time we faw them both fcram- 
bling up the rock : ■ T^ie Duke had 
gained a confiderable height, when he was 
fuddenly flopped by a part of the rock 
which was perfedly impradicable (for hia 
impetuofity had prevented him from 
choofiilg the eafieft way) ; fo Mn Grenvillet 
overtook him. 

Here they had time to breathe and cool 
a little. The one being determined not 
to be furpaifed, the other thought the ex- 
ploit 
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ploit not worth hiaiwhile^ fiace. the honour 
mud be divided. Sa like two rival powers, 
who have exhaufted their ftrength by a 
fruitlefs conteft, they returned, fatigued 
and di^Appointedi to the place from which 
theyj^d fet out. 

After a very agreeable repaft, on the 
provifions and wine which our guides had 
brought from the Prieure, we pafled, by an 
eafy defccDt, from the green part of Mon- 
tanvert to the Valley of Ice. A walk upon 
this frozen fea is attended with inconve- 
niencies. In fome places, the fwellings, 
which have been compared to waves, are 
forty or fifty feet high : yet, as they are 
rough, and the ice intermingled with fnow, 
one may walk over them. In other parts> 
thofe waves are of a very moderate fize, 
and in fome places the furface is quite 
level. 

What 
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* ' WKat renders a paffage over this 'vtflley 
ilillmore diffictilt and dangerous is, the 
rents iti the ice, which are to be met with, 
whatever difCiftion you follow. Thefe 
rents airis from two to fix feet wide/ and'of 
an amazing depth ; reaching fr6m tKie fur- 
face of the valley, through a body of ice 
many hundred fathoms thick. On throw- 
^ ing down a ftone, or any other iblid Tub« 
fiance, we could hear the hollow murmur 
of its defcent for a very long time, found- 
ing like far diftant waves breaking' upoa 
rocks. . . . ' ' . ' 

Our. guides, emboldened by habit, fkippe4 
over thefe rents without any fign of fcar^ 
though they informed us, that they had • 
often fcen frefli clefts formed, while they 
walked on the valley. They added, ia* 
deed, for our encouragement, that this was 
always preceded by a loud continued noife, 
which gave warning of what was to hap- 
pen. 

It 
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It is evident bowevef> that ihift warning 
though it ihould always precede the renti 
could be of little nfe to t)K>fe w^p i^A M^ 
vanned to the middle of the Tallcyiifior they 
neither could know certainly in what dir 
redion to run, nor could they have time 
to get off: and in cafe the ice fhould yawn 
dircdly under their feet, they muift inevi- 
tably perifh, — But probably few accidents 
of that kind happen ; and this has greater 
influence, than any reafbning upon the 

fubjed. 

• I- 

It is fuppofed, that the fnow and ice 
at the bottom, melting by the warmth of 
the earth, leave great vacancies, in the 
form of vaults. Thefe natural arches fup- 
pdrt for a long time an amazing weight of 
ice and fnow ; — for there is a vafl: diflance 
from the bottom to the furface of this 
valley.— But the ice beneath continuing 
to diflblve, and the fnow above to increafe, 
the arches muft at laft give way, which 
occafions the noife and rents above men- 

tioned. 



ttoned. Witer nlfo, -Which ' may h^ve 
fallen frdm 'the furface into the clefts, or ii 
lodged by any means in this great maft of 
fftow, will,' by its fodden expanfionin ihff' 
aft of frfeezing, occafion new rents at the 
furface. ^ 

We had heard a great deal of the havoiJ 

' ' ■.''/■ 

made by avalanches. Thefe are formed of 
fnow driven by the winds againft the 
highefl and moft protuberant parts of rocks 
and mountains, where it hardens and ad- 
heres fometimes till a prodigious mafs it 
accumulated. But when thefe fupporier$ 
are able* to fnilain the iocreafing weight no 
longer, the avalanche falls at once, hurry- 
ing large portions of the loofened rock or 
mountain along with it ; ■ ■ and rolUng 
from a vaft height, with a thundering 
noile, to the valley, involves in certain de-^. 
llrudion all the trees, houfes, cattle, ^pd 

men, «vhich lie in its way ^. 

The 

• Ac vduti montts faxam At vcrtiCc praeceps 
Cum ruic avulfum ventQi feu tarbidus imbtr 
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The greater part of thofe who have made 

a journey to the Glaciers have feen one or 

more of thefe avalanches in the very aft of 

' falling, and have themfelves always efcaped 

by miracle. Juft as moft people who 

have made a fingle voyage by fea, if it 
were only between Dover and Calais, have 
met with a ftorm, and very narrowly 
efcaped fhipwreck. 

All that any of our party can boaft is, 
that during the nights we lay at Chamouni^ 
we frequently heard a noife like diftant 
thunder, which we were told was occa- 
fioned by the falling of fome of thefe fame 

Proluit, aut annis folvit fublapfa vetullas : 
Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus a£lu» 
Exnltatqae folO) filvas, armentEy virofqae 
Invdlvens fecum. Vihg. 

As when, by age, or rains, or tempefls torn, 
A rock from fome high precipice is borne; 
Trees, herds, and Avains involving in the fweep. 
The mafs Hies furious from tk* aereal deep. 
Leaps down the moontain's fide, with many a bound. 
In fiery whirls, and fmokes along the ground. Pitt. 

avalanchea 
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tfV:aUnclje8 'Jft -a few miles diftance* Aad 
durihjg' bur c?xcur{ion«, we faw trees de- 
ftroyed, atid traCls of foil torn from the 
fides of the 'raouiitains, (k^cx which the 
avalanches were faid to have rolled, two 
or three years befpre wo puffed ^ Thefe 
were the narrowed efcapes we made. ■ - — 
I heaftily wifli the fame good luck Jo all 
travellers, whatever account they them- 
felves may choofe to give to their friend? 
when they return. 

The ^Valley of Ice is feveral leagues ia 
length, and not above a quarter of a league 
in breadth. It divides into branches, which 
run behind the chain of mountains formerly 
taken notice of. It appears like a frozen 
amphitheatre, and is bounded by moun* 
tains, in whofe clefts columns of cryftal, as 
we were informed, are to be found. — The 
hoary majefty of Mont Blanc ***** 
* * I was in danger of rifing into poetry, 
when recoUedling the ftory of Ics^rus, I 

Vol. I. Q^ thpught 
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thought jt bed not to truft to my own 
waxen wings.-^-I beg leave rather to bor« 
row the following lines» which will pleafe 
you. better than any flight of mine, and 
prevent me from a fait : 

So Zembla's rocks (the beaateoas work of 

froft) 
Rife white in air, and glitter o'er the coaft^ 
Pale funs, unfelt, at diftancc roll away. 
And on th' impaflive ice the lightnings play; 
Eternal fnows the growing mafs fupply. 
Fill the bright mountains, prop th' incumbent 

Iky J 
As Atlas fix*d, each hoary pile appears. 
The gathered winter of a thoyfand years. 

Having walked a confiderable time on 
the valley, and being fulEciently regaled 
with ice, we at length thought of return- 
ing to our cottage at Prieure. Our guides 
led us down by a fhorter and fteeper way 
than that by which we had afcended j and 
in about two hours after we had begun our 
defcentj we found ouifelves at the bottom 

of 
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of the mountain. This rapid manrier of 
dcfcending, moft peoide find more fcvere 
upon the mufcles of the legs and thighs, 
than even the afcent* For my own part, ^I 
was very near exhauftcd j and as we were 
flill a couple of miles diftant from our 
lodgings, it was with the greatefl: fatisfac* 
tion that I faw our obfequious mules in 
waiting to carry us to our cottage y where 

having at laft arrived, and being aflembled 

■ < 

in a fmall room, excluded from the view 
of icy valleys, cryftal hills, and fnowy 
mountains, with nothing before us but 
humble objeds, as cold meat, coarfe bread* 
and poor wine, we contrived to pafs 
an hour before going to bed, in, talk- 
ing over the exploits of the day, and the 
wonders we had feen. — Whether there is 
greater pleafure in this, or in viewing the 

fcenes themfelves, is a queftion not yet de- 
cided by the cafuifts. 

0^2 
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LETTER XXVI. 



Geneva* 



/TpHERE are five or fix difFerent Gla- 
* ciers, which all terminate upon one 
fide of the Valley of Chamouni, within 
the fpace of about five leagues. 

Thefe are prodigious colledlions of fnow 
and ice, formed in the intervals or hollows, 
between the mountains that bound the 
fide of the valley near which Mount Blanc 
jftatids. 

The fnow in tbofe hollows being fcreened 
from the influence of the fun, the beat of 
fummer can diflblve only a certain portion 
of it. Thefe magazines of ice and fnow 
are not formed by what falls diredtly from 
the heavens into the intervals. They are 

fupplied 
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fupplied by the fnow which falls during 
winter on- the loftieft parts of Mont 
Blanc; large beds or ftrata of which Aide 
down imperceptibly by their own gravity^ 
and finding no refiftance at thefe intervals, 
they form long irregular roots around all 
the adjacent piountains. 

Five of thefe enter, by five diff^erent em- 
bouchures, into, the valley of Chamouni, 
and are called Glaciers, on one of which 
we had been. 

At prefent their furface is from a thou-* 
fand, or two thoufand feet high, above 
the valley. 

Their breadth depends on the widenefs 
of the interval between the mountains in 
which they are formed. 

Viewed from the valley, they have, in 
my opinion, a much finer efFed: than from 
their fummit. 

0^3 The 
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The rays of the £un (Iriktng.with va* 
rious force on the different parta* ^according 
as they are more or- lefs expofed, occafion 
9iQ unequal difTolutioniof the ice ; and, with 
the help of a little imagination, give the 
appearances of column^, arches, and tur- 
rets, which are in fome places tranf* 
parent* 

A fabric of ice in this tafte, two thou- 
fand feet high, and three times as broad, 
with the fun fhining full upon it, you muft 
acknowledge to be a very fingqlar piece of 
architecture, 

Our company afcended only the Glacier 
of Montanvert, which is not the higheft, 
and were contented with a view of the 
others from the valley ; but more curious 
travellers will furely think it worth their 
labour, to examine each of them more par- 
ticularly. 

Seme 
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Some people are fo fond of Glaciers, that 
not falbfied with their prefent fize, they 
infift pofitively, that they muft neceffarily 
grow larger every year; aod they argue the 
matter t^us: 

The prefent exiftence of the Glaciers is 
a fufEcient proof that there has, at fome 
period or other, been a greater quantity of 
fnow formed during the winter, than the 
heat of the fummer has been able to diflblve . 
But this difproportion muft neceflarily ia- 
creafe every year, and, of confequence^ the 
Glaciers muft augment: becaufe, any given 
quantity of fnow and ice remaining through 
the courfe of one fummer, muft increafe 

the cold of the atmofphere around it in 
fome degree ; which being reinforced by 
the fnows of the fucceeding winter, will 
refift the diflblving power of the fun 
more the fecond fummer than the firft, 
and ftill more the third than the fecond, 
and fo on. 

a.4 The 
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The conclufion of this reafoniDg is, that 
the Glaciers muft grow larger by an in-^ 
creafing ratio every year, till the end of 
time. For this reafor>, the authors of this 
theory regret, that they theinfelves have 
been fent into the w^orld fo foon ; becaufe, 
if theif birth had been delayed for nine or 

ten thoufand years, they fhould have feen 
the Glaciers in much greater glory, Mont 
Blanc being but a Lilliputian at prefent, in 
comparifon of what it will be then. 

However rational this may appear, ob- 
jeftions have neverthelefs been fuggefted, 
which I am forry for ; becaufe, whtn a 
theory js tolerably confiftent, well fabri- 
cated, and goodly to behold, nothing can 
be more vexatious, than to fee a plodding 
officious fellow overthrow the whole ftruc- 
ture at once by a dafh of his pen, as Har- 
lequin does a houfe with a touch of his 
fword, in a pantomine entertainment. 



Such 
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Such cavillers fay, that as the Glaciers 
atugment in fize, there muft be a greater 
extent of furface for the fun-beams to aO; 
tipon; and, of confequence, the difTolutioQ 
will be greater, which muft effedually pre- 
vent the continual increafe contended for. 

But the other party extricate themfelves 
from this difficulty by roundly aflTerting/ 
that the addiiional cold occafioned by the 
fnow and ice already depofited, has a much 
greater influence in retarding their diflblu- 
tion, than the increafed furface can have in 
haftening it: and^ in confirmation of their 
fyftem, they tell you, that the oldeft inha- 
bitants of Chamouni remember the Gla- 
ciers when they were much fmaller than at 
prefent; and alfo remember the time when 
they could walk, from the Valley of Ice, to 
places behind the mountains, by paflages 
which are now quite choked up with hills 
pf fnow, pot above fifty years old. 

Whether 
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Whether the inhabitants of Chamouni 
alTert this from a laudable partiality to the 
Glaciers, whom they may now confider 
(on account of their drawing ftrangers to 
vifit the Valley) as their beft neighbours ;— 
or from politenefs to the fupporters of the 
above-mentioned opinion; — or from real 
obfervation, I ftiall not prefume to fay. — 
But I myfelf have heard feveral of the old 
people in Chamouni aflert the fa£t. 

The cavillers being thus obliged to re- 
linquilh their former objediion, attempt, in 
the next place, to fhow, that the above 
theory leads to an abfurdity ; becaufe, fay 
they, If the Glaciers go on increafing in 
bulk ad infnitum the globe itfelf would 
become in procefs of time a mere append- 
age to Moat Blanc. 

The advocates for the continual aug- 
mentation of the Glaciers reply, that as 
this inconvcniency has not already hap- 
pened, 



- »• 
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pcned, there needs no other refutation of 
the impious doGrine of certain philofo- 
phers, who affert that the world has ex- 
ifted from eternity ; and as to the globe's 
becoming an appendage to the mountain^ 
thev affure us, that the world will be at an 
end long before that event can happen. So 
that thofe of the mofl timid natures, and 
moft delicate conftitutions, may difmif* 
their fears on that fubjedl. 

For my oivn part, though I wifli well to 
the Glaciers, and all the inhabitants of Cha- 
mounii having pafled fome days very plea* 
fantly in their company ; I will take no 
part in this controverfy, the merits of which 
I leave to your own judgment. 
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LETTER XXVII. 



Geneva. 

np H E morning of the day on which we 
departed from Prieure, I obferved a 
girl of a very fingular appearance fitting 
before the door of one of the houfes. When 
I fpoke to her, fhe made no anfwer : But 
an elderly man, who had been a foldier in 
the King of Sardinia's fervice, and my ac* 
quaintance (ince the moment of our arrival, 
informed me, that this girl was an ideot, 
and had been fo from her birth. 

He took me to two other houfes in the 
village, in each of w^hich there was one per- 
fon in the fame melancholy fituation ; and 
he aflured me, that all over the valley of 
Chamouni, in a family confifting of five or 
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fix children, one of them, generally fpeak- 
ing, was a perfed natural. 

This w^as confirmed by fome others, to 
whom I afterwards mentioned it. I was 
told at the fame time, that the parents, {a 

far from confidering this as a misfortune, 

■ ■*. 

looked upon it as an indication of good 
luck to the reft of the family, and no un- 
happinefs to the individual, whom they' 
always cherifh and proteft with the utmoft 
tendernefs. 

I alked my foldier, if any of his owa 
family were in that fituation ? Non, Mon-* 
fieur, anfwered be ; et auffi j'ai pafTe une 
vie bien dure. 

Don't you think thefc poor creatures 
very unhappy ? 

Demande pardon,, Monfieur j— Us font 
tr^s heurei^x— — 
\ ' 2 But 
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-But you would. Qot; like to bavp been 
bqrfi in that (late yourfclf t 

Vous croyez done, Monfieur, que j^aurois 
cte bien attrape ? 






Attiiape! — certainly: — don't you think 
fo too ? 

Pour tela, non, Monfieur j je n'aurois 
jamais travaille. 

To one ^ who has through life been ob- 
liged to work hard for a bare fubfiftence, 
labour appears the greateft evil, and perfedl 
idlenefs the greateft blefling. If this foldier 
had been brought up in idlenefs, and had 
experienced all the horrors and dejedion 
which attend indolent luxury, very pofTibly 
he would be of a different opinion. 

During ihls journey, I remarked, that in 
fome particular villages, and for a confi- 
derable trad of country, fcarcely was there 

t any 
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any body to be feen wbo hitd that fwelling 
of the throat and neck, which is thou|fht fi?' 
general among all the inhabitants of the 
Alps. In particular, I did not obferve any 
body at Prieure with this complaint; andf, 
upon enquiry, was informed that there are 
many parifties in which not a fingle perfon 
is troubled with it, and that in other places 
at no great diftance it is almoft univerfaL 

In the valley of Chamouni there is only 
one hamlet where it is common; but in 
the Pays de Vallais, I was told, it is more 
frequent than in any other place. 

As this difeafe feems to be endemical, tt 
cannot, as has been imagined, proceed from 
the drinking of water impregnated with 
fnow or ice ; for this beverage is common 
to all the inhabitants of the Alps, and of 
other mountains. 

If 
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If the water be iox reality the^chicfe of 
this difeafe, we muft fuppoft k impregoated^ 
not only with diflblved ice and fnow, but 
alfo with feme fait, or other fubftance, pof- 
fcfled of the noxious quality of obftruding; 
the glands of the throat ; and we muft alfa 
liippofe, tliat this noxious fubftance is to 
be found in no other inhabited place but 
the Alps. 

After one of the inhabitants of Cba- 
mouni had enumerated many parifiies wherCv 
there were, and others where there were no 
Goitres (which is the name they give this 
fwelling), he concluded by telling me, I 
{hould fee them in great abundance among 
the Vallaifans, to whofe country we were 
going, — When I told the man, I thought 
his counrry people very happy» in being 
quite free from fuch an odious difeafe, 

which afBidted their poor neighbours > 

En revanche, faid the peafant, nous fommes 

accables 
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Jlccables des impots ;-^et dans le pays de 
Vallais oa ne paye ricn* 

The d 1 is In the fellow^ exclaimed 

I. — ^Were it in your choice, would you ac- 
cept of Goitres, to get free of taxes ? 

Trcs volonticrs, Monfieur; — I'un vaut 
biea Tautre. 

Qiiid caufas eft, itierlto quin lllis Jupiter 

ambas, 
Iratas buccas inflet *. 

You fee, my friend, that it is not la 
courts and capitals alone that men are dif- 
contented with their fortunes. The caufes 
of repining are different in different places ; 
but the effedl is the fame every where. 

On the morning of the fixth day, we bid. 
adieu to Prieure j and having afccnded the 



And (hall not Jove, 



With cheeks inflamM, and angry brow, forrvirear 
His weak indulgence to their futare prayer f 

Francis. 

Vol. I. R mo«n- 
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mountains) frhich &ut u^ the valley of 
Chamouni at the end oppofite to that by 
which we had entered, after Tarious wind- 
ings on a very rugged road, we gradually 
defcended into a hollow of the moft difmat 

appeatfalice. 

It is furrounded vfrith high, bare, rugged 
rocks, without trees or verdure of any 
kind, the bottom being as barren and craggy 

as the fides, and the whole forming a mod 
hideous landfcape. Thi^ dreary valley is 
of a confiderable length, but very narrow* 
I imagine it would have pleafed the fancy 
of Salvator^ who might have been tempted 
to ileal a corner of it for one of his pieces, 
which, when he had enlivened with a mur- 
der or two, would have been a mafter-piece 
of the Horrible^ 

Having traverfed this, we continued our 

journey, fometimes afcending, then dc- 
fcending into, other valHe« whofe names 

4 1 have 
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t have forgot.-^ We had a long continued 
ftfceot over Mount Noir> a very high hill, 
covered with pine-trees, x^aay of whicH 

are above a hundred feet in height, I was 

*. 

obliged to walk on foot moft of this road^ 
which is full as deep as any part of that by 
which we had afcended Montanvert. 

We catne at length to the pafs which 
feparates the King of Sardinians country 
from the little republic, called the Pays de 
Vallais. Acrofs this there is an old thick 
wall, and a gate, without any guard; This 
harrow pafs continues for feveral miles.— 
A few peafants arranged along the upper 
part of the mountains could, by rolling 
down ftones, deftroy a whole army, if it 
jQiould attempt to enter into the country 
by this road. 

When you have palled through this long 
defile, the road runs along the fide of a 
high and fieep mountain ; but is Aill fo 

R 2 very 
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Tcry narrow, that two perfods xatonot with 
fafety go abreaft, and all paflfengers are en- 
tirdy at the mercy of thofe who may be 
pofttd OB the htgher parts of the mountain. 

From the fide of the mountain on which 
we pafTed) we could have fpoken to the 
people who inhabited the fide of the moun- 
tain oppofite. But I am convinced it would 
have taken three or four hours walking, to 
have gone to them : Becaufe we muft, by 
a long, oblique tour, have firft reached the 
bottom of the cleft between us, and then 
have afcended to them, by another long, fa- 
tiguing path, which could not be done in 
lefs^ time than I have mentioned. 

Wherever there is a fpot of the mountain 
tolerably fertile, and the flope lefs formi- 
dable than ufual, you are almoft certain to 
find a peafant's houfe. AH the houfes are 
built of the fine red pine, which grows 

near at hand. The carriage of this, even 

for 
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for a fliort way, upon thofe very fteep 
moqntainS) : muil have been attended/ witb 
no Xi^all .difficulty jaad danger. ... TWe 
4lYejlUng^ ape raifed on wooden. prpps> or 
pillars, two or thr?e feet above the ground* 
On the top of each pillar a large flag or 
broad ftone is placed, to obftru<9: the? ^^ 
trance of rats. — Indeed the fituation of thefc 
abodes is fo very aerial, that they feem al- 
moft inacceffible to every animal that haf 
not wings, as well as to rats, ^ 

The road led us at length to the fumn^it, 
which is level, and covered with pines for 
feveral miles. Having traverfed this, and 
(Jefceqded a little on the other fide, the 
lower Vallais opened to our view. Nor- 
thing can be imagined more Angularly pic- 
turelque : — It i,? of an oval form, about 
feven leagues in length, and one in breadth, 
furrounded on all fides by mountains of a 
ftupendous height, the lower parts of which 
ijre covered with very rich pafture. — The 

R 3 yallejr 
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valley itfelf is fertile in the higheft degree i 

finely cultivated^ and divided into meadows, 
gardens, and vineyards. The Rhone flows 
in beautiful mazes from the one end to the 
other. — Sion, the capital of the Vallais, is 
fituated on the upper extremity, and the 
town of Martigny on the lower, many vil- 
lages and detached houfes afppearing all 
over the valley between them. The pro* 
fpeft we had now under oui^ eye formed a 
ftriking and agreeable contrali with the 
fcenes we had juft left. The diftance from 
this point to Martigny, which ftands near 
the bottom of the mountairt, is about fix 
miles. There is one continued defcent the 
whole way, which is rendered eafy by the 
roads being thrown into a zig-zag direftion. 

After the rugged paths we had been ac- 
cuftomed to, it was, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, reft, to walk down this mountain, — 
We arrived at Martigny refrcfhed, and in 
high fpirits. 
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Geneva. 

DURING our journey over the moun- 
tains which encircle the lower Vallais, 
I had often felt an inclination to enter fbme 
of the peafants' houfes, that I might be a 
levitnefs of the dcSmeftic ceconomy of a peo* 
pie which Rbufleau has fo delightfully de?- 
fcribed. 

Had I been alone, or with a fingle com«« 
panion, I (hould have pledged them libcf 
rally, and made a temporary facrifice of my 

reafon to the Penates of thofe happy moun-p 
taineerd ; for, according to him, this Is the 
6nly payment they will receive for their 
cntertaimenl : But our company was by 

R 4 far 
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far too numerous, and would have put theiy 
hofpitality to too fevere a trial. 

After a night's refrefhraent at Martigny, 
we looked with fomc degree of impatience 

for the cabriolets, which had been ordered 
to meet us there. We all talked with rap- 
ture of the fublime fcenes from which we 
l^ad defcendedj yet nobody regretted that 
the reft of the journey was to be performed 
pn jplain ground. The cabriolets arriving 
the fame forenoon, we fet out by the ^m-r 
f^giicburei which leads to St. Maurice. 

That immenfe rampart of mountains 
which furrbunds the Vallais at every ptjier 
part, is cut through here, which renders 
that country acceflible to the inhabitants of 
the canton of Bern. This opening has 
the appearance of a vaft and magnifi- 
cent avenue, on each fide of which a 
ypw of lofty mountains 2tre placed, in- 

ftea4 
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ftead of trees. It is fome leagues ia length* 
The ground is exceedingly fertile, and per- 
fedly level : Yet if an attack were fufped- 
ed, this pafs could be eafily defended by 
batteries at the bottom of the mountains 
oa each fide. Befides, a river of confider- 
able depth flows along, fometimes on the 
one fide, and fometimqs on the other, and, 
by continually croffing the plain, feems to 
forbid all hoftile incroachments. 

This little fpot, the country of the Val- 
laifans, which comprehends the valley above 
defcribed, the mountains that furround it, 
and ftretch on one fide all the way to the 
lake, ipcluding three or four towns and 
many village^, is a diftrict, governed by its 
own laws and magiftrates, in alliance with, 
but independent of, the Swifs cantons, or 
any other power. The religion is popery, 
and t}ie form of government democratic. — 
It feems to have been imagined by Nature 
§s a laft afjrlum for that divinity, without 

whofe 
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whofe influence all her other gifts are of 
fmall value. Should the rapacious hand of 
defpotifm ever crufh the rights of man- 
kind, and overturn the altars of freedom^ 
in every other country in Europe, a chofen 
people may here preferve the true worfliip, 
and fliare her regard With the province* 
teyond the Atlantic, 

In the middle of the opening above meq* 
tioned, about four leagues from Martigny, 
between two high mountains, and at the 
fide of the Rhone, is fituated the little town 
of St* Maurice, which guards this entrance 
into the lov^er Vallais, 

Having palFed a bridge at this town, 
which divides the country of the Vallaifans 
from the canton of Bern, we proceeded to 
Pex, a village remarkable for its delight- 
ful fituation, and for the falt-*^Orks which 
pre near it. After dinner*, we vifited thefe. 
We entefod the largeft faline by a paffage 

cut 
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put out 6f the folid rock, of a fufficieftt 
lieight and breadth to allow a man to wall;: 
vnxh cafe. 

m p 

■ ■ ■ . ' ^ 

Travellers who have the curiofity to ex-^ 

r i 

■ 

plore thefe gloomy abodes, are previoufly 
furniflied with lighted lamps or torches^ 
find dreifed in a coarfe habit, to defend them 

from the flimy drippings which f^ll froqi 
(he roof and fides of the paiTage, 

• Upon arriving at the refervoir of (ah 
water, which is about three quarters of a 
Qiile from the entrance, I was feized with 
^* naufea, from the difagreeable fmell of the 
place, and returned with all poffible expe- 
dition to the open air, leaving my compa- 
ni.ons to. pufh their refearches as far as they 
pleafed. They remained a confiderable 
time after me. What fatisfadion they re- 
ceived within^ I fball not take upon me 
to determine; but I never faw a fet of 
people m?ike a mo^:e naplancholy exit;— with 

their 
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tbcir^ greafy frocks, their torches, their 
fmoky, woe-begone countenances, they 
put me in mind of a proceffion of con- 
dc»ped heretics, walkiqg to the flames, at 
ap Apto de pe at Lifbon. 

Having recovered their loots and fpirits 
at the inn at Bex, they affbred me, that the 
curiofities they had feen during their fub- 
terraneous progrefs, particularly after my 
fcceflipn, were more worthy of obfervation 
than any thing we had piet with Jince we 
had left Geneva \ and they all^dvifed me, 
with afFedled ferioufnefs, to return and com-- 
plete the interefting yifit which I had left 
unfinifhed, 

II' . "i . » ■ 

Next morning our company divided, the 
Duke of Hamilton and Mr. Grenville chu- 
firig to return by Vevay and Laufanne. Mn 
Upton, Mr, Kennedy, and myfelf, went by 
the other fide of the lake of Geneva. They 
took with them the two chaifcs, and we 

pro- 
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proceeded on horfeback, our road lioti ad? 
mitting of wheel- carriages. v ,0 n 

We left Bex early in the morning, ^a(P* 
ing through Aigle, a thriving little tomi,' 
whofe houfes are built of a white marble 
found in the neighbourhood, — The ideas 
of gloom and wretchednefs, as well as of 
magnificence, had fomehow been linked 
in my mind with this fubftance. — I don't 
know whether this' is owing to its be- 
ing ufed in tombs aud monu ra exits ;— or 
to my having obferved, that the houfes 
moft profufely ornamented by it are fo often 
the manfions of dulnefs and difcontent. — 
Whatever gave rife to this connexion 
of ideas, the appearance of the inhabit- 
ants of Aigle was well calculated to cure 
me of the prejudice; for although the 
meaneft houfes in this poor little town are 
built of marble, yet in the courfe of my 
life I never beheld lefs care and more fatif- 
faction in the countenances of any fet of 

people. 
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people* An appearance of eafe and cori* 
tent prevails not only here» but all over 
Switzerland. 

A little beyond Aigle, we croffed the 
Rhone in boats. It is broader at this ferry^ 
than where it flows from the lake of Ge^ 
neva. As foon as we arrived on the other 
fide, we were again in the dominions of 
the Vallaifans, which extend on this fide 
all the way to the lake. 

We had a delightful ride to St. Gingo^ 
Where we dined, and remained feveral 
hours to refrefh our horfes. Though it 
was Sunday, there was a fair at this town^ 
to which fuch a concourfe of people had 
reforted from the Pays de Vallais^ the 
canton of Bern, and from Savoy, that we 
could not without difficulty find a room to 

dine in. 

The 
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The 4refs of the Toung Vallaifadifies It 
remarkably pifturefque- A little fiifc hat# 
fixed on one fide of the bead, from whicK 
a bunch of ribbons hangs negligently, with 
a jacket very advantageous to the fhape» 
give$ them a fmart air, and it upon the 
whole more becoming than the drefs of the 
common people in any country I hav£ yet 
feen* 

A little beyond St. Gingb, we entered 
the dukedom of Savoy. The road is here 
cut out of the lofty rocks which rife from 
the lake of Geneva. It muft be pafled with 
caution, being exceedingly narrow, and no 
fence to prevent the traveller from falling 
over a very high precipice into the lake, in * 
cafe his horfe fhould ftart to one fide. 

At fome places this narrow road is ren* 
dered ftill more dangerous by fragments 
which have fallen from the mountains 
above, and have impaired and aJLmofi: de* 

ftroyed 
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ftroyed the path. At thofe places wc were 
obliged te difmount^ and lead otir horfes^ 
with great attention, over rubbifh and 
broken rocks, till we gained thofe parts of 
the road which were intire. 

The fight of Meillerie brought to my 
remembrance the charming letters of Rouf- 
feau's two lovers. This reeoUedion filled 
me with a pleafing enthufiafm. I fought 
with my eyes, and imagined I difcovered 
the identical place where St. Preux fat with 
his telefcope to view the habitation of his 
beloved Julia. — I traced in my imagination 
his route, when he fprung from rock to 
rock after one of her letters, which a fud- 
den guft of wind had fnatched from his 
hands. — I marked the point at which the 
two lovers embarked to return to Clarence, 
after an evening vifit to thofe very rocks, — 
when St. Preux, agonized with tender re- 
colledions, and diftrafted with defpair, was 

tempted to feize his miftrefs, then the wife 
7 of 
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of another, and precipitate himieif ^dong 
with her, from the boat headlong into tbc 
middle of the lake. 

Every circumfiance of that pathetic llory 
cameftefh into my mind* I felt myfelf on 
a kind of clafTic ground^ and ekperitoeed 
that the eloquence of that inimitable writet 
had given me an intereft in the landfcape 
before my eyes^ beyond that which its owii 
natural beauties could have efFedled. 

Having left the romantic rocks of Meil-. 

lerie behind, we defcended to a fertile 

• > . ■ • 

plain, almoft on a level with the Iake» 
ftlong which the road runs, flanked with 
tows of fine tall trees all the way to Evian, 
an agreeable little town, renowned for its 
mineral waters. Here we met with many 
of our Geneva acquaintances of both fexes^ 
who had come, under pretence of drinkiq^ 
the waters, to amufe themfelves in this de* 
lightful retreat* 

Vol. I. S We 
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We next proceed toTonon, amoft re** 
ligWua city^ if we may judge by the num- 
ber of churches and monafteries which it 
contains. The number of inhabitants are 
calculated at fix or feven thoufand, and 
every feyeiith perfon I faw wore the uni- 
form of fome religious order. After this, 
I was not greatly furprifed to perceive 
every fymptom of poverty among the lay 
inhabitants. 

Having befpoke fupper and beds at this 
place, we went and vifited .the convent 
of Carthufians at Ripaille, which is at a 
little diftance. 

It was here that a Duke of Savoy, after 
a fortunate reign, affumed the charader of 
a. hermit, and lived with the fathers a life 
of piety and mortification, according to 
fpme; of voluptuoufnefs and policy, ac- 
cording to others. What we are well af* 
fured of is, that he was in a fhort time 

5 elefted 
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deded Pope,'by the council of Bafil, tvhich 
dignity he was obliged to relinquilh nine 
years after, having firft made very honour- 
able conditions for himfclf. After thfe, he 
fpent the remainder of his life with the re* 
putation of great fandity at Ripaill^. 

Had he been allowed to chufe any part 
of Europe for his retreat, he could not 
have found one more agreeable than this 
which his own dominiotis furnifhed. 

The fathers with great politenefs fhowed 
us their foreft, their gardens, their apart- 
ments, and a very elegant new chapel, which 
is juft finifhed. They then conduded us 
into the chamber where their Sovereign had 
lived and died. They talked much of his 
genius, his benevolence, and his fandity. 
We heard them with every mark of acqui- 
efcence, and returned to our inn, where 
tho' *we certainly did not f aire Ripaille^ I'm 
convinced the fleas did : As Shakefpeare*s 

S 2 carrier 
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carrier fays, there was never a King in 
Chriftendom better bit than we were, 
through the whole night« We paid for 
our entertainment, fuch a$ it was, a very 
extravagant bill in the morning, and with- 
out grudging ; for we confidered, that we 
were to leave our hoft and his family 
amongft a fwarm of blood- fuckers, ftill 
more intolerable than fleas. 

We arrived the fame forenoon at Geneva, 
having finifhed a tour in which a greater 
variety of fublime and intercfting obj 6(3:5 
oflFer themfelves to the contemplation of 
the traveller, than can be found in any 
other part of the globe of the lame extent. 

I am, &c. 
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I AM not furprifed that your inquiries of 
late entirely regard the philofopher of 
Ferney. This extraordinary perfon has 
contrived to excite more curiofity, and to 
retain the attention of Europe for a longier 

fpace of time, than any other man this age 
has produced, monarchs and heroes in* 

eluded,'— Even the moft trivial anecdote 
relating to him feems, in fome degree, to 
intereft the Public. 

Since I have been in this country, I 
have had frequent opportunities of con- 
verfing with him, and ftill more with thofe 
who have lived in intimacy with him for 
many yeara : fo that, whatever remarks I 

S 3 may 
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may fend you on this fubjed, are founded 
cither on my own obfervation, or on that 
of the moft candid and intelligent of hi^ 
acquaintance. 

He has enemies and admirers here, as 
he has every where elfe; and not iinfre- 
qucntly. both united in the fame perfon. 

The firft idea which has prefented itfelf 
to all who have attempted a defcription of 
his perfon, is that of a Ikeleton. In as far 
as this implies exceffive leannefs, it is juft ; 
but it muft be remembered, that this fke- 
leton, this mere compofition of Ikin and 
bone, has a look of more fpirit and viva- 
city, than is generally produced by fleflx 
and blood, however blooming and youth- 
ful 

The moft piercing eyes I ever beheld 
ure thofe of Voltaire, now in his eightieth 
year. His whole countenance is expref-- 

five 
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five of genius, obfervation, and extreme, 
fcnfibility. 

- In the morning he has a lool? of anxiety 
and difcontent ; but this gradually wears 
off, and after dinner he feems cheerful : — 
yet an air of irony never entirely forfakes 
his face, but may alwayp be obferved 
lurking in his features, whether he frowns 
or fmiles. 

When the weather is favourable, he 
t^kes ah airing in his coachy with his xiiqce, 
or with fome of his gueft^^ of whom there 
is always a fuflScient number at Ferncy. 
Sometimes he faunters in his garden j or, if 
the weather does not permit him to go 
abroad, he employs his leifure hours iii 
playing at chefs with Pere Adam ; or in 
receiving the vifits of ftrangers, a continual 
fucceffion of . whom attend at Feroey to 
(jatch an ofiporttiaity of feeing hi(n ; or in 
dilating. and reading letters; for he ftill 

S 4 retains 
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Mtams.ijqrre^ndcnts in.. all the MWitriea 
o£ £uropc» . who inform him of cvdy «•• 
jiiitikf^tei occurreoce, and fend him every 
neifft Itferary .|>f odti^ion a^ foon A% it ap- 

, By far the greater part of his time ia 
fpent in his ftqdy ; ^nd whether he reads 
himfelf, or liftens to another, h^ always has 

a pen in bi« hand. tQ take notest or make 

■ '. ■ . .. , ,. . • ■ • 

remarks* 



,Si «*' .. 



CaiSpQi&^on i$ his principal amufement« 
No author who writes for daily bread, no 
young poet ardent for difttn€tionj is more 
affiduous with his pen^ or more anxious for 
freih fame, than the wealthy and applauded 
Seigneur of Ferney* 

He lives in a very hofpitablc manner, and 
takes care always to kqep a good cook. He 
has generally two or three viiSitors from Paris, 

vrho flay with him a month or fix weeks 

»t 
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^Ubiztime. ^^Whenrtheyi^o^ their placet are 
£3oaviuppIi6d^<£2) tfaaCiChcre i8^t!6(itt^)it 
yomt^on of JCbdety at Fensef . Tbefib, mth 
VoltJilr«?6 own family^ atui his vifitoM ttfCfA 
Geneva, compofe a company of twdve or 
fourteen people, who dine daily at his tablet 
whether M appears oPiiot. For when en- 
gaged in piiiparing fbttie new produftion fbr 
the pfefs, indifpofed or in bad fpirits, he 
does not dine with the company ; but fatis*- 
fies himfelf with feeing them for a few 
minutes, either before or after dinnen 

All who bring recommendations from his 
friends, may depend upon being receiv^dji 
if he be not really indifpofed#-*-He often 
prefents himfelf to the ftrangers^ who af« 
femble almoft every afternoon in his antw 
chamber^ although they bring no particular 
recommendation. But fometimes they are 
obliged tp retire without having their cu^ 

riofity gratified. 

As 
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As often ; as this happens, he is fure of 
being accufed of peevifhnefs ; and a thou- 
fand ill-natured (lories are related, perhaps 
iuvcnted, out of revenge, becaufe he is^ not 
in the humour of being exhibited like a 
dancing bear. on a holiday, It is much Ief$ 
furprifing that he fometimes refufes, than 
that he fhould comply fo often. In him, 
this complaifance muft: proceed folely from 
a defire to oblige;, for Voltaire has been 
(o long accuftompd to admiraUon, that the 
flare of a few llrangers cannot be fuppofed 
to afford him much pleafure. 

His niece, Madame Denis, does the 
honours of the table, and entertains the 
company, when her uncle is not able, or 
does not choofe to appear. She is a well- 
difpofed woman, who behaves with good- 
humour to every body, and with unremit- 
ting attention and tendernefs to her uncle. 

The forenoon is not a proper time to yifit 

Voltaire. Jie cannot bear to have his 

bour§ 
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hours of ftudy interrupted. This alone it 
fufficient to put him out of humour ; be* 
fides, he is then apt to be querulouf* 
whether hefuffemby the- infirmities of ;aget 
or from fome accidental caufe of chagrin. 
Whatever is the reafon, hp is lef^ an opti- 
mift a^t. that pajt of the day than at any 
other. — —It was in the morning, probably, 

that he remarked, que c'etoit domage 

que le quinquina fe trouvoit en Ameriquei 
et la fievre en nos climats. 

Thofe who are invited to fupper, hav^ 
an opportunity of feeipg him in the moft 
fidvantageous point of view. He then e^^- 
erts himfelf to entertain the company, an^ 
feems as fond of faying, what are called 

good things, as ever : and when any 

lively remark or bon mot comes froii> 
another, he is equally delighted, and pays 
the fuUeft tribute of applaufe. The 

fpirit of mirth gains upon him by indul- 
gence. — When furrounded by his friendst 

and animated by the prefence of women, 
]ic feems to enjoy life with all the fenfibir 
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lily ofi youth. His geniua^thlm Turmounta 
-^e^vfeftffkints of age aqd infirmity, and 

flwps along ia a fihe drain of pleafing, fpi-* 
iJeedAc^elvation, aad delicate irony. 

He ha^.an excellent talent of adapting: bis 
con,verfation to l^is cpmpany. — The firft lime 
the Duke of Hamilton waited on him, he 
turned the difcourfe on the ancient alliance 
between the French and Scotch nations. — 
Reciting the circumftance of one of his 
Grace's prtedeceflbrs having accompanied 
j^4btfy Queen of Scots^ whofe heir he at 
that time was, to the court of France, — 
he fpckeai the heroic charaders of his 
anceftorlv^ the ancient Earls of Douglas — 
of the great literary reputation of fome of 
his countrymen, then living ; and men- 
tioned the names of Hume and Robertfon 
in terms of high approbation. 

A (hort time afterwards, he was vifited 
by two Ruffian Ndiblemen, who are now at 
Geneva. Voltaire talked to them a great 
deal of thdilt Emprefs, and the flourifhing 

3 ftate 
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ftate of their country.— —Formerly^ faid 
he, your countrymen were guided by>i|f- 
norant pricfts, — the arts were unknowtt, 
and your lands lay wafte ; — but now the 
arts flourifh, and the lands are cultivated* — 
One 6f the young men replied, That there 
was ftill a great proportion of barren land 
in Ruffia. — At leaft, faid Voltaire^ yoii 
mud admit, that of late your country hai 
hct%v try fertile in laurels* 

Hii diflike to the clergy is well knowa.^-* 
This leads him to join in a very trite topic 
of abufe with people who have no pretctt- 
fion to that degree of ^ii which laloni. 
could make their railings tolerabkfit^Tkc 
converfation happening to turn into>{tlii$ 
channel, one perfon faid. If you fubtra^ 
pride from priefts nothing will remain*-** 
Vous comptez done, Monfieur, la gQUjt;- 
mandife, pour rien, faid Voltaire* 

1 

He fipproves much more of Mawnontel's 
Art of Poetry, than of any po^ms of thai; 

t 

authors compofition. Speaking of .tl^?fe, 

he 
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he faid that Marmontel, like Mofes, could 
guide others to the Holy Land, though he 
was not allowed to enter it himfelf*. 

.: ' 

Voltaire's unbecoming allufions to the 
Sacred Writings, and his attempts to turn 
into ridicule fome of the mod venerable 
chara(^ers mentioned in them, are no- 
torious. 

A certain perfon, who ftammered very 
much, found means to get himfelf intro- 
duced at Ferney. He had no other re- 
commendation than the praifes he very 

liberally beftowed on himfelf. -When 

he left the room Voltaire faid, he fuppofed 
him to be an avanturier, un impofteur.— 
Madame Denis faid, Impoftors never ftam- 

- * Tlie fame allofion, though probably Voltaire did noi 
know it, was long fince made by Cowley 

Bacon like Mofes led us forth at lail. 

The barren wildernefs he paft» 

Did on the very border (land 

Of the bleft promifed land. 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit 

S>w it himfelf, and (hewed us it« 

mer j— 
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ilier : — ^To wiiich Voltaire replied'--Moife^ 
nc begayoit-il pas I . 



* ^ 



:..; *M ■■ ■ 



* You muft have heard of the skniiiibfity 
tvhich has long fubfifted between Voltaire 
and Freron the Journalifl: at Paris. The 
former was walking one day In his garden 
with a gentleman from Geneva* A toad 
crawled acrofs the road before them : — The 
gentleman, to pleafe Voltaire, faid, point- 
ing at the toad, — There is a Freron. What 
can that poor animal have done to you, 

replied the Wit, to deferve fuch a name ? 

He compared the Britifh nation to* a 
hogfhead of their own ftrong beer ; the 
top of which is froth, the bottom dregs, 
the middle excellent. 

A friend of Voltaire's having recom- 
mended to his perufal, a particular fyftem 
of metaphyfics, fupported by a train of 
reafonings, by which the author difplayed 
his own ingenuity and addrefs, without 
convincing the mind of the reader, or 

proving 
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pnmng any thiog befides his own do- 
qjaemc and fophifby* aiked^ fome time 
after, the critic^s opinion of this per^ 
formance? 

Mctaphyfical writers, replied Voltaire, 
are like minuet-dancers ; who being dreiT- 
ed to the'greateft advantage, make a couplt 
of bows, move through the room in the fineft 
attitudes, difplay all their graces, are in 
continual motion without advancing a ftep, 
and finifli at the identical point from which 
they fet out. Perhaps he borrowed this 
thought from the following lines iiji Pope's 
Dunciad : . . 

Or fct on mctaphyfic ground td prance, 
Shew all his paces, not a ftep advance. 

This, I hope, will fatisfy you for the 
prcfent ; in my next, I fliall fend you what 
farther particulars I think worth your no-* 
tice concerning this fingular man. — Mean 
while, I am, &c. 



■^ '*^- 
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/^Onfidered as a mafter, Voltaire appeirt 
inavery amiable light. He isaflFabt^i 
humane, and generous to his tenants and 
dependants. He loves to fee them profper; 
and takes part in their private and dothefiic 

concerns with the attention of a patri^ 
arch. — He promotes induftry and manufac<- 
tures among them, by every xneans he can 
devife: by his care and patronage alone, 

Ferney, from a wretched village, whofe 
inhabitants were funk in floth and poverty, 
is become a flourifhing and commodious 
little town. 

That acrimony, which appears in fome 
of Voltaire's works, feems to be excitcil 
only againft rival wits, and contemporary 

Vol. I. T writers, 
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writeriSy who refufe him that diftinguifhed 
place on ParnaiTuSy to which hia talents en- 
title him. 

* ■■ ■ . - - 

If he has been the author of fevere fatire, 

he has alfo been the objedt of a great deal. 
Who has been the aggreflbr, it would be 
difficult to determine ; but it mud be con- 
fefled, that where he has not been irritated 
as a writer, he appears a good-humoured 
man | ^nd, in particular inftances, difplays 
a true philanthropy.— —The whole of his 
conduct refpeding the Galas family; — his 
protection of the Sirvens, his patronage 
of the young lady defcended from Cor- 

* 

neille, and many examples, which might 
be mentioned, are all of this nature. 

Some people will tell you, that all the 
buftle he made, on thefe, and fimilar oc- 
cafions, proceeded from vanity j but in my 
mind, the man who takes pains to joftify 
oppreffed innocence, to roufe the indigna- 
tion 
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tion of ,i»ankind againfl cruelty, and to re-*- 
lieveiadigenc merits ie m reality benevo« 
lent, however vain he may be of fuch 

a(5tion8. Such a man Is unqueftionably 

a more ufeful member of foclety, than thS 
humbled moaJ^ who has no other plan in 
life, than the working^ out his own falvatioa, 
in a corner. 

Voltaire's crlticifms on the writings of 
Shakefpear do him no honour; they be- 
tray an ignorance of the author, whofc 

works he fo rafhly condemns. Shakeljpear's 
irregularities, and his difregard for the uni- 
tiejs of the drama, are obvious to the dullefl: 
of modern critics j but Voltaire's national 
prejudices, and his imperfefl: knowledge 
of the language, render him blind to fome 
of themoft ihining beauties of the Engliffi 
Poet ; his remarks, however, though not 
always candid nor delicate, are for the moft 
part lively. 

T a One 
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One evening, at Ferney, the converfa- 
tioa happening to turn on the genius of 
Shakefpear, Voltaire expatiated on the 
impropriety and abfurdity of introducing 
low charaders and vulgar dialogue into 
Tragedy ; and gave many inftances of the 
Englifli bard's having offended in that par- 
ticular, even in his moft pathetic plays. A 
gentleman of the company, who is a great 
admirer of Shakefpear, obferved, by way 

of palliation, that though thofe charac- 
ters were low, yet they were natural (dans 
]a nature, was his expreffion). Avec per- 
miffion, Monfieur, replied Voltaire, mon 
cul eft bien dans la nature, et cependant je 
porte des coulottes. 

Voltaire had formerly a little theatre at 
his own houfe, where dramatic pieces were 
reprefented by fomc of the fiJciety who 
vifited there, he himfelf generally taking 
feme important chara^r ; but^ by all ac- 
counts this was not his fort, nature having 

fitted 
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fitted bim for conceiving the fentimeoiSi 
but not reprefenting -the adioas oft. a 
bero. . . 

Mr. Cramer of Geneva fometimes affiflfed 
upon thefe occafions. I have often feea 
that gentleman a& at a private theatre ia 
that city with defer ved applaufe. Very 
few of thofe who have made adiing the 
ftudy and bufinefs of their lives, could have 
reprefented the charafters, in which he 
appeared, vvith more judgment and en- 
ergy. ' 

The eelebrated Clairon herfelf has been 
proud to tread Voltaire's domeftic theatre^ 

and to difplay at once his genius and her 
own. 

Thefe dramatic entertainments at Fer- 
ney, to which many of the inhabitants of 
Geneva were, from time to time, invited, 
in all probability increafed their defire for 
fixch amufements, and gave the hint to a 

T 3 company 
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oomj^y of French: comediacis» : to come 

everpfommer to the fieighboarbcDod. 

*■ 
As the Syndics and Council did not 

jud^e it proper to licenfe their aAing» this 

oompany have ereded a theatre at Chate- 

lainet which is on the French fide of the 

ideal line which feparates that kingdom from 

the territories of the Republic) and about 

three miles from the ramparts of Geneva. 

People come occafionally from Savoy 
>nd Switzerland to attend thefe reprefenta- 
tions ; but the company on which the 
adors chiefly depend, are the citizens of 

Geneva. The play begins at three or four 
in the afternoon, that the fpeftators may 
have time to return before the (hutting qf 
the gates. 

I have been frequently at this theatre. 
The performers are moderately good. Tlie 
admired Le Kain, who is now at Fer*- 
ney on a vifit to Voltaire, fometimes ex- 
hibits : 
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hibit8:-^but when I go, my" chief inducer 
ment i« to fee Voltaire, /who ' gaacrally 
attends when Le Kain a£t8, and w^en 
one of hiis own tragedies is to be repre- 
fented. ' ' 

He fits on the (lige^ and behind the 
fcenes ; but fo as to be fecfi by a great part 
of the audience. He takes as much in- 
tereft in the reprefentation, as if his own 
charadler depended on. the performance. 
He feems perfectly chagrined and difgufted 
when any of the aftors commit a miftake ; 
and when he thinks they perform welU 
never fails to mark his approbation with all 
the violence of voice and gefture. 

He enters into the feigned diftrefles of 
the peice with every fymptom of real 
emotion, and even fheds tears with the 
profufionof a girl prefent for the firft time 
at a tragedy. 

T 4 I have 
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. 1 1 l{ivre fopdctimes ; £|t near jhim -during 
the w)|io1e entertainment, obferving with 
aftootihment fuch a degree of fenfibtllty in 
a wan of eighty* Thi* grtat^ isige, one 
"wduhl naturally believe, might have con* 
fiderably blunted every fenfation, particu- 
larly thofe otcafioned by the fiflitious dif- 
treffes of the draiha,* to which he has been 
habituated from his youth. 

'JTlje pieces reprjefented having been 
written by himfelf, is another circumftance 
which, in my opinion, fliould naturally 
tend to preveijt their effeO: on him^ : Some 
people indeed aflert that thiS| fo far from 
diminifhingy is the real cauie of all his 
fenfibility ; and they urge, as a proof of 
this aflertion, that he attends the theatre 
only when fome of his own pieces are tp 
beaded. 

That he fhould be better pleafed to fee 
Jii$ ow|i tragedies reprefented than any 



0tbc4fs, ifihiittiral'; bdti^Qnotfeadilyd)!!!- 
prehend,iiow he cftn^ be xnore eafily moired 
Kid decd?e^ by^^ific^lZes which ^hc him-' 
fclf inventedt Yet this degree of diecep* 
t»n iisetis necefiary to make a maaibed 
feear^ * While thefe tears are flowing, he 
mud believe the woes he weeps are real : 
he muft hare beea fo far deceived by the 
cunning of the fcene^ as to have forgot that 
he was in a playhoufe. The moment he 
recollects that the whole is fiction j his fym*^ 
path^' and tears muft ceafe, 

I fliould be glad, however, to fee Vol- 
taire prefent at the reprefentation of fome 
of Comeille or Racine's tragedies, that I 
might obferve whether he would difcover 
more or lefs fenfibility than he has done at 
his own. We (hould then be able to 
afcertain this curious, difputed point, whe- 
ther his fympathy regarded the piece or the 
author. 

Happy, 
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I^appy, if this extraordiDMry man had 
confined hia genius to its native hornet to 
the walks which the miifes tove, and where 
he has always been receired with difUn- 
guiihed honour) and that he had never de^ 
viaited from thefef into the thorny paths of 
controverfy ! For while he attacked the ty- 
rants and oppreiTors of mankind j and thofe 
who have perverted the benevolent nature 
of Chriftianity to the jnoft felfifli and ma- 
lignant purpofes, it is forever to be regret* 
ted, that he allowed the flmfts of his ridi- 
cule to glance upon the Chriflian religion 
itfclf. 

By perfevering in this, he has not only 
fhocked the pious, but even difgufted infi'- 
dels, who. accufe him of borrowing froiu 
himfelf, and repeating the fame argument 
in various publications ; and feem as tired 
of the ftale fneer againft the Chriftian doc- 
trines, as of the dulitft and moft tedious 
fermons in fupport of them. 

Voltaire^s 
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VoH?atre'*tfefiaviour during ficknfelshas 
been reprefented 5n very oppofite lights, t 
Have heard much 6i his great contrition 
and repentance, when he had reafon to be- 
lieve his end approaching. Thcfe ttories, 
had they been true, would have proved, 
that hts infidelity was aflTedtation, and that 
he was a believer and Chriftian in his heart* 

I owti I could never give any credit to 
foch reports ; for though I have freqtrently 
met with vain young men, who have gi^cn 
themfelves airs of free-thinking, while in 
reality they were even fuperilitious, yet I 
never cbuld underfland what a man like 
Voltaire, or any man of common under- 

Handing, could propofe to himfelf by fuch 
abfurd afFediiaton. To pretend to defpife 

what we really revere, and to treat as hu- 
man, what we believe to be divine, is cer- 
tainly, of all kinds of hypocrify, the moft 
unpardonable. 

I was 
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J vTdSdt fome pains to afcetiMfi, tki^ mat** 

tci^? and I have been affuredy by thofe who 
have liivd during maay years in familiarity 
\vith him, that all thefe dories are without 
foundation. They declared, that although 
hef;was uowilling to quit the enjoy n^ en t 
of )Ji|$4 ; Send ufed the means of preferving 
he^ltbtrhe feemed no way afraid of the 
confequences of dying. That he never dif- 
^qyefj^di either Iq health or ficknefs^ any 
reiQoi;re for the works imputed to hini 

againfl the Chriftian religion. Jhat, on 

the contrary, he was blinded to fuch a de- 
gree, as to cxprefs uneafinefs at the thoughts 
of dying before fome of them, in which he 
was at that tin>e .engaged, were finifhecj. 

Though this condudis not to be juftified 
upon any fuppofition, yet there is more con- 
fiftency, and, in my opinion, lefs wicked- 
nefs in it, if we admit the account which 
his friends give, than there would be in his 
writing at once againft the eflablifhed opi- 

niona 
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nions of mankind, the convidion of his 
own confcience, and the infpirations of the 
Deity, merely to acquire the applaufe o^«i 
few miftaken infidels. -■*•> 

Howfever erroneous he may have been^ 
I cannot fufpeft him of fuch abfurdity^ 
On the contrary, I imagine, that as fooa 
as he is convinced of the truths of Chrift- 
ianity, he will openly avow his opinion^ 
in health as in ficknefsy uniformly^ to his 
laft moment. 



. ■ .J 
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Geneva. 

Y N obedience to your requeft, I fliall give 
you my opinion ' freely with regard to 
Lord ^s fcheme of fending his two 

Tons to be educated at Geneva. 

The eldeft, if I remember right, is not 
more than nine years of age ; and they have 
advanced no farther in their education than 
being able to read Englifli tolerably well. 
His Lordfliip's idea is^ that when they (hall 
have acquired a perfedt knowledge of the 
French language, they may be taught Latin 
through the medium of that language, and 
purfue any other fiudy that miay be thought 
proper. 

I have 
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I 

I have atteoded to his Lordfhip's objec* 
tioos againfl the public fchooU in England^ 
and after due confideratbn, and weighing 
every circumftance, I remain of opinion^ 
that no country hut Great Britain is proper 
for the education of a Britifh fuhje£t, who 
propofes to pafs his life in his own country. 

■ 

The moft important point, in my mindi to 

> « .■••-. 

he fecurcd in the education of a young mail 

• ■ » _ ■ 

of rank of our country, is to make him aa 
Englifliman; and this can be done no- 

ft 

where fo effedually as in England. 

« r 

He will there acquire thofe fentimetitli 
that particular tafle and turn of mindy 
which will make him prefer the govern- 
tnent, and relifii the manners, the diver- 
fi6ns, and genei*il way of living, which 
^evail in England. ' ' 



M'./i . 



• .He^wilil i there acquire that charadiiff 

v^hich diftinguifl^fces Englifhmen from the 

natives of alU the other countries of Europe, 

3 and 
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and which, once attained, howevef ic may 
be afterwaords embeUi(hed or deformed/can 
never be entirely effaced. : 

If it could be proved, that this charader 
is not the moft amiable, it does not follow 
that it is net. the mod expedient. It is 
fufiicient^ that it is upon the whole mod 

approved of in England. For I hold it as 
indifputable, that the good opinion of a 
man^s countrymen is of more importance 
to him than that of all the reil of man* 
kind: Indeed, without the firft, he very 
rarely can enjoy the fecond. 

It is thought, that, by an early foreign 
education, all ridiculous Englifh prejudices 
will be avoided. This may be truej — but 
other prejudices, perhaps as ridiculous, and 
much more detripiental, will be formed. 
The firft cannot be attended with many in- 
conveniencies ; the fecond may render the 
young people unhappy in their own coun- 

7 ^'7 
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try when- they return, and idifagree^lg; to 
their countrymen all the reft pf tljeir Ji#vp^ 

It Is true* that the French manners are 
adopted in almoft every country orEUrope : 
they prevail all over Germany and thfe 
northern cojirts. They are gaining grountJ, 
though' with a flower pace, in Spain, and ia 
the Italian ftates. — This is not the cafe in 
England. — The Englifli manners are tini- 
verfal in the provinces, prevail in the capi- 
tal, and are to be found uncontaminated 
even at court. ' 



• In all the countries above mentioned, the 
})ody of the people behold this prefereajie 
to foreign manners with difguft. But in 
^11 thofe countries, the fentiments of the « 
people are difregarded ; whereas, in ,Exig- 
land,.popularity is of real importance.; , and 
the l\igher a man's rank is, the more he 
willfefi^he lofs of, it. 

Vol. I. U Befides, 
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Befides^ a prejudice againft French man« 
ners is not confined to the lower ranks in 
England:— It is difFufed over the whole 
nation. Even thofe who have none of the 
ufual prejudices ; — who do all manner of 
juftice to the talents and ingenuity of their 
neighbours ; — who approve of French man- 
ners in French people ; yet cannot fufFer 
them when grafted on their countrymen. 
Should an Englifh gentleman think this 
kind of grafting at all admiffible, it will be 
in feme of the loweft clafles with whom he 
is conneded, as his tailor, barber, valet- 
cie-chambre, or cook ; — but never in his 
friend. 

I can fcarcely remember an inftance of 
in Englifhman of fafhion, who has evinced 
in his drefs or ftyle of living a preference 
to French manners, who did not lofe by it 
in the opinion of his countrymen. 

What I have faid of French manners is 
applicable to foreign manners in general, 

I which 
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Mrhich are all in fome degree French, and 
the particular differences are not- diftin- 
guiflied by the Englifh. 

The fentiments of the citizens of Geneva 
are more analogous in many refpeds to the 
turn of thinking in England, than to the 
general opinions in France. Yet a Geilfe- 
Vois in London will univerfally pafs for a 
Frenchman* 

An Englifh boy, fent to Geneva at an 
early period of life, and remaining there 
fix or feven years, if his parents be not 
along with him, will probably, iti the eyes 
of the Englifh, appear. a kind of trench- 
man all his life after. This is an inconve- 
nience which ought to be avoided with the 
greateft attention. 

With regard to the objediions againft 
public fchools, they are in many refpeds 
applicable to thofe of every country. But 
I freely own, they never appeared to me 

U 2 fufEcient 
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fufficient to overbalance the advantage? 
which attend that method of education ; 
particularly as it is conduded in £ngli(h 
public fchools. 

I have perceived a certain hardihood and 
manlinefs of charader in boys who have 
had a public education, fuperior to what 
appears in thofe of the fame age educated 
privately^ 

At a public fchool, though a general at- 
tention is paid to the whole, in many par- 
ticulars each boy is neceffitated to decide 
and ad for himfelf. His reputation among 
his companions depends folely on his own 
Gondud. This gradually ftrengthens the 
mind, infpires firmnefs and decifion, and 
prevents that wavering imbecility obfervable 
in thofe who have been long accuftomed to 
rely upon the afliftance and opinion of 
others. 

The 
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The original impreffions which fiok into 
the heart and mind, and form the charac- 
tcr, never change. — The objeds of our at- 
tention vary in the different periods of life. 
-—This is fometimes miftaken for a change 
of charadier, which in reality remains ef- 
fentially the fame. — He who is referved, 
deceitful, cruel, or avaricious, when a boy, 
will not, in any future period of life, be-^ 

come open, faithful, companionate, or 
generous. 

The young mind has, at a public fchool, 
the beft chance of receiving thofe fenti- 
ments which incline the heart to friend- 
{hip, and correal felfifhnefs. They are 
drawn in by obfervation, which is infinitely 
more powerful than precept. 

A boy perceives, that courage, genero- 
fity, gratitude, command the efteem and 
applaufe of all his companions. He che- 
riflies thefe qualities in his own breaft, and 
endeavours to connect himfelf in fricndfhip 

U 3 with 
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with thofe who poflefs them. — He fees that 
meannefs of fpirit, ingratitude, and per- 
fidy, are the objeds of deteftation. — He 
ihuns the boys who difplay any indications 
of thefe odious qualities. What is the ob- 
jeft of applaufe or contempt to his fchool- 
fellows, he will endeavour to graft into, or 
eradicate from, his own charader^ with ten 

* * ■ 

thoufand times more eagernefs than that 

which was applauded and cenfured by his 

^ ■ . « • 

tutor or parents. 

The admonitions of thefe laft have pro- 
bably loft their eflfefl: by frequent repeti- 
tion ; or he may imagine their maxims are 
only applicable to a former age, and to 
manners which are obfolete.— But he feels 
the fentiments of his companions afFe£t his 
reputation and fame in the moff fenfible 
manner. 

In all the countries of Europe, EnglancJ 

excepted, fuch a deference is paid to boys 

of rank at the public fchools, that emula- 

tion, 



• I 
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tlon, the chief fpur to diligence, is greatly 
blunted. — The boys in the middle rank of 
life are deprefled by the infolence of theit 
titled companions^ which they are not al-> 
lowed to correct or retaliate, T^is has 
the worft efFe£t on the minds of both, by 
rendering thefe more infolent, and thofe 
more abjecS:, 

The public fchools in England difdain 
this mean partiality ; and are, on that ac- 
count, peculiarly ufeful to boys of high 
rank and great fortune. Thefe young peo- 
ple are exceedingly apt to imbibe falfe ideas 
of their own importance, which in thofe im- 
partial feminaries will be perfedlly afcer*- 
tained, and the real merit of the youths 
weighed in jufter fcales than are generally 
to be found in a parent's houfe. 

The young peer will be taught by the 
jnafters, and ftill more effedually by his 
coiprades, this nioft ufeful of all leflbqs,-Tr 

U ij. to 
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to expe£k diftin£tion and efteem from per- 
fonal qualities only ; becaufe no other can 
ihake him eftimable, or even fave him from 

contempt. -He will fee a dunce of high 

rank flogged with as little ceremony as the 
fbrv of a tailor ; and the richeft coward 
kicked about by his companions equally 
with the pooreft poltroon. — He will find 
jthat diligence, genius, and fpirit, arc the 
true fources of fuperiority and applaufe, 

both within and without the fchool. 

The adive principle of emulation, when 
Allowed full play, as in the chief fchools in 
England, operates in various ways, and al- 
ways with a good efFeft. —If a boy finds 

that he falls beneath his companions in 
literary merit, he will endeavour to excel 
them in intrepidity, or fome other accom- 

plifliment. If he be brought to difgrace 

for negleding his exercife, he will try to 
fave himfelf from contempt by the firmnefs 
with which he bears his punilhment. 

The 
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The liftleffnefs and indolence to be found 
fo frequently among our young people of 
rank, are ndt to be imputed to their educa- 
tion at a public fchoolj which in reality 
has the greateft tendency to counterafl: 
tbefe habits, and often does fo, and gives 
an energy to the mind which remains 
through lifCi 

Thofe wretched qualities creep on after- 
wards, when the youths become their own 
mafters, and have enfeebled their minds 
by indulging in all the pleafures which 
fortune puts in their power, and luxury 
prefents. 

Upon the whole, I am clearly of opinion, 
that the earlieft period of every Engliih- 
man's education, during which the miod 
receives the moft lafting impreffions, ought 
to be in England. 

If, however, the opinion of relations, or 
any peculiarity in fituation, prevents his 

being 
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being^educated at home, Geneva fhould be 
preferred to any other place. Or if, by 
fome negledl, either of his own or his 
parents, a young Englifh gentleman of for- 
tune has allowed the firft years of youth 
to fly unimproved, and has attained the age 
pf feventeen or eighteen with little literary 
knowledge, I know no place where he may 
have a better chance of recovering what he 
has loft than in this city. He may have a 
choice of men of eminence, in every branch 
of literature, t;o aflift him in his ftudies, a 
great proportion of whom are men of ge- 
nius, and as amiable in their manners as 
they are eminent in [their particular pro- 
fefiions. 

He will have conftant opportunities of 

being in company with very ingenious 
people, whofe thoughts and converfation 
turn upon literary fubjeAs. In fuch fo- 
ciety, a young man will feel the neceffity of 
fome degree of ftudy. This will gradually 

form 
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form ^ tafte for knowledge, which may rC'» 
main through life. 

It may alfo be numbered among the ad- 
vantages of this place, that there are few 
obje£ts of diflipation, and hardly any 
fources of amufement, befides thofe derived 
from the natural beauties of the country, 
and from an intimacy with a people by 
whofe converfation a young man can fcarce 
fail to improve. 

P. S. An Engliffi nobleman and his lady 

having taken the refolution of educating 
their fon at Geneva, attended him hither, 
and have efFedually prevented the incon- 
veniencies above mentioned, by remaining 
jvith him for feven or eight years. 

The bofpitality, generofity, and benevo- 
lent difpofitions of this family had acquired 
them the higheft degree of popularity. I 
faw them leave the place. Their carriage 
could with difficulty move through the 

multitudey 



\ 
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multitude, who were aflembled in the 
ftrcets. Numbers of the poorer fort, 
who had been relieved by their fecret cha- 
jity, unable longer to obey the injundions 
of their benefactors, proclaimed their gra- 
titude aloud. 

The young gentleman was obliged to 
tome out again and again to his old friends 
^d companions, who preffed around the 

coach to bid him farewel, and exprefs their 
Ibrrow for his departure! and their wifhes 
for his profperity. Thfe eyes of the parents 
overflowed with tears of happinefs; and the 
whole family carried along with them the 
affeftions of the greater part, and the efteen^ 
of all the citizens. 



I 
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LETTER XXXII. 



O Ul CIDE is very frequent at Geneva. I 
^ am told this has been the cafe ever fince 

the oldeft people in the republic can re- 
member ; and there is reafon to believe* 
that it happens oftener here, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, than in Eng- 

land, or any other country of Europe. 

The multiplicity of inftances which has 
occurred fince I have been here is aftonifh- 
ing. Two that have happened very lately 
are remarkable for the peculiar circum- 
fiances which accompanied them. 

The firfi was occaiioned by a fudden and 
unaccountable fit of defpair, which feized 
the fon of one of the wealthieft and moft 

refpedable 
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refpediable citizens of the republic. This 
young gentleman had, in appearance, every 
reafon to be fatisfied with his lot. He was 
handfome, and in the vigour of youth, 
married to a woman of an excellent cha- 
racter, who had brought him a great for- 
tune, and by whom he was the father of a 
fine child. In the midft of all thefe bleffings, 
furrounded by every thing which could in- 
fpire a man with an attachment to life, 
he felt it infupportable, and without any 
obvious caufe of chagrin, determined to 
deftroy himfelf. 

Having pafled fome hours with his mo- 
ther, a moft valuable woman, and with his 
wife and child, he left them in apparent 
good humour, went into another room, ap- 
plied the muzzle of a mulket to his fore- 
head, thruft back the trigger with his toe, 
and blew out his brains, in the hearing of 
the unfufpedting company he had juft 

quitted^ 

The 
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The fecond inftance, is that of a black- 
fmith, who, taking the fame fatal refolu- 
tion, and not having any convenient inftru- 
ment at hand, charged an old gun-barrfel 
with a brace of bullets, and putting one 
end into the fire of his forge, tied a ftring 

to the handle of the bellows, by pulling of 
which he could make them play, while he 

was at a convenient diftance. Kneeling 
down, he then placed his head near the 
mouth of the barrel, and moving the bel- 
lows by means of the ftring, they blew up 
the fire, he keeping his head with aftonifli- 
ing firmnefs, and horrible deliberation, in 
that pofition, till the farther end of the 
barrel was fo heated as to kindle the pow- 
der, whofe explofion inftantly drove the 
bullets through his brains. 

Though I know that this happened li« 
terally as I have related, yet there is 
fomething fo extraordinary, and almoft in- 
credible, in the circumftances, that perhaps 

I (hould 
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I ihould QQt have mentioaeci it|, Jbi|t4 it not 
been .well attgftccl, apd known t^o.tUe inha- 
bitants of Geneva* and aU the EjagUfli who 
are at prefenl here. 

Why fuicide is more frequent in Great 
Britain and Geneva than elfewhere, would 
be a matter of curious inveftigation. For it 
appears very extraordinary, that men fhould 
be moft inclined to kill themfelves in coun- 
tries where the bleflings of life are beft 
fccured. There muft be fome . ftrong and 
jgeculiax caufe for an cScOL fo preppfterous. 

Before coming here, I was of opinion, 
that the frequency of fuicide in England, 
was occafioned in a great meafure by the 
ftormy and unequal climate, which, while 
it clouds the fky, throws alfo a gloom over 
the minds of the natives. — rTo this caufe, 
foreigners generally add, that of the ufe of 
coal> inflead of wood for fuel. 



I refted 
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I refted fatisfied with fome vague theory, 
built on thefe taken together: — But nei- 
ther can account for the fame efFe£t at Ge- 
neva, where coal is not ufed, and where 
the climate is the fame with that in Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, and the neighbouring parts 
of France, where inftances of fuicide are 
certainly much more rare. 

Without prefuming to decide what are 
the remote caufes of this fatal propenfity, 
it appears evident to me, that no reafoning 
can have the fmalleft force in preventing 
it, but what is founded upon the foul's im» 
mortality and a future ftate. — What effefl; 
can the common arguments have on a man 
who does not believe that neceflary and im- 
portant dodrine ? — He may be told, that 
he did not give himfelf life, therefore he 
has no right to take it away : — that he is a 
centinel on a poft, and ought to remain till 
he is relieved ; — what is all this to the 

Vol. I. X man 
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maa who thinks he is never to be que^ 
tioned for his violence and deicrtioa ? 

If you attempt to pique this man's pridet 
by aflerting, that it is a greater proof of 

courage to bear the ills of life, than to flee 
from them ; he will anfwer you from the 
Roman hiftory, and alk. Whether Cato, 
Caflius, and Marcus Brutus> were cowards ? 

The great legiflator of the Jews feems 
to have been convinced, that no law or 
argument againft fuicide could have any 
influence on the minds of people who were 
ignorant of the foul's immortality ; and 
therefore, as he did not think it neceflary 
to inftrufl them in the one (for reafons 
which the Bifhop of Gloucefter has un- 
folded in his treatife on the Divine Legation 
of Mofes), he alfo thought it fuperfluous 
to give them any exprefs law againft the 
6ther. 

Thofe 
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Thofc philofopherfi, therefore, who have 
eDdeavoured to (hake this great and im* 
portant convidion from the minds of men» 

have thereby opened a door to fuicidc as 
well as to other crimes.— For, whoever re%- 
fons againft that, without founfding upon 
the dodrine of a future (late, will foon fee 
all his arguments overturned. 

It mud be acknowledged^ indeed, that 
in many cafes this queftion 1^ decided by 
men's feelings, independent .qf reafonings 
of any kind. 

*• * • * 

Nature has not trufted a matter offo 
great importance entirely to the fallible 
reafon of man ; but has planted in the 
human bread fuch a love of life, and horror 
of death, as feldom can be overcome even 
by the greateft misfortunes. 

But there is a difeafe which fometimes 
afFeds the body, and afterwards communi- 
cates its baneful influence to the mind, over 

X 2 which 



I 

i 
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which it hangs fuch a cloud of horrors as 
renders life abfolutely infupportable. In 
this dreadful ftaie, every pleafmg idea is 
banifhed, and all the-fources of comfort 

in life are poifoned. Neither fortune, 

honours, friendis, nor family, can afford the 
fmalleft falisfa£kion,«— — Hope, the laft pil- 
lar of the wretched, falls to the ground — 
Dcfpair lays hold of the abandoned fufferer 
— ^Then all reafoning becomes vain 
Even arguments of religion hanre no weight, 
and the poor creature embraces death as 
his only friend^ which, as he thinks, may 
terminate, but camiot augment, his mifery^ 

I am, &c« 

P. S. You need not write till you hear 
from me again, as I think it is probable 
that we fhall have left this place before yoifr 
letter could arrive. 
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LETTER xxxnr. 



'T^ H E Duke of Hamilton having a dcfirc 
•*• to vifit fome of the German Courts, 
we bade adieu to our friends at Geneva, 
and are thus far on our intended journey* 
It is of peculiar advantage in Gei'rtiany, 
above all other countries, to be in com j)any 
with a man of rank and high title/ D'ecal&Fe 
it facilitates your reception every tvli'Wfe, 






and fuperfedes the neceffity of recommen- 
datory letters. 

I have met here with my friend Brydone, 
whofe company and converfation have re- 
tarded our journey, by fupplying the chief 
objedls of travelling, if amufement and in- 
ftruftion are to be ranked among them. 
He is here with the Marquis of Lindfay, 

X 3 a lively, 
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a lively, fpirited young man ; — one of thofe 

eafy, carelefs charadlers, fo much beloved 
by their intimates, and fo regardlefs of the 
opinion of the reft of mankind. 

Since you hold me to my promife of 
writing fo very regularly, you muft fome- 
times exped to receive a letter dated from 

three or four different places, when either 
my fhort ftay in one place deprives me of 
the leifure, or meeting with nothing un- 
common in another, deprives me of mate- 
rials for fo long a letter as you require. 

The road from Geneva to this town is 
along the fide of the lake, through a de- 
lightful country, abounding in vineyards, 
which produce the 'uin de'la cotc^ fo much 
efteemed. All the little towns on the way, 
Nyon, Rolle, and Morges, are finely fitu- 
ated, neatly built, and inhabited by a thriv- 
ing and contented people, 

Laufanne 
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Laufanne is the capital of thk charm- 
ing country, which formerly belonged to 
the Duke of Savoy, but is now under, the 
dominion of the canton of Bern. 

However mortifying this may be to the 
former pofleflbr, it has certainly been a 
happy difpenfation to the inhabitants of the 
Pays de Vaud, who are in every refpeft 
more at their eafe, and in a better fituation, 
than any of the fubje£ts of his Sardinian 
Majefty. 

This city is fituated near the lake, and 
at the diftance of about thirty miles from 
Geneva. As the nobility, from the coun- 
try, and from fome parts of Switzerland, 
and the families of feveral oflScers who 
have retired from fervicei, refide here, there 
is an air of more eafe and gaiety (perhaps 
alfo more politcnefs) in the focieties at 
Laufanne, than in thofe of Geneva ; at leaft 
this is firmly believed and aflerted by all 

X 4 the 
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the nobles of this place, who confider 
themfelves as greatly fupcrior to the citi- 
zens of Geneva. Thefe, on the other 
hand, talk a good deal of the poverty, fri* 
voloufnefs, and ignorance of thofe fame 
nobility, and make no fcruple of ranking 
their own enlightened mechanics above 
them in everjr eflential quality. 



Vcva^, 

The ro>d between Laufapne and Vevay 
is very mountainous ; but the mountains are 
cultivated to the fummits, and covered with 

vines, -This would have been impra£ti- 

cable on account of the fteepnefs, had not 
the proprietors built ftrong ftone-walls at 
proper intervals, one above the other, 
which fupport the foil, and form little 
terraces from the bottom to the top of the 
mountain?, 

The 
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The peafants afcend by narrow flairs, 
and, before they arrive at the ground they 
are to cuhivate, have frequently to'thoiitlt 
higher than a mafon who is employed in 
rtpairing the top of a fteeple. 

• « 

The mountainous nature of this country 
fubjeds it to frequent torrents, which, 
when violent, fweep away vines, foil, and 
walls in one common deflrudion. The 
inhabitants behold the havoc with a fteady 
concern, and, without giving way to the 
clamorous rage of the French, or finking 
into the gloomy defpair of the Englifh, 
think only of the moft efFedual means of 
repairing the lofs. — As foon as the ftorni 
has abated, they begin, with admirable pa-^ 
tience and perfcverance, to rebuild the 
walls, to carry rVcfh earth on hurdles to the 
top of the mountain, and to fpread a new 
foil wherever the old has been wafhed 

away, 

Where 



• » 
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Where property is perfedly fecure, 
and men allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
their own labour, they are capable of 
efforts unknown in thofe countries where 
defpotifm renders every thing precarious, 
and where a tyrant reaps what flaves have 
fown. 

This part of the Pays de Vaud is inha- 
bited by the defcendents of thofe unhappy 
people, who were driven by the moft ab- 
furd and cruel perfecutioa from the vallies 
of Piedmont and Savoy, 

I will not aflert, that the iniquity of the 
perfecutors has been vifited upon their 
children ; but the fuff'erings and ftedfaft- 
nefs of the perfecuted feem to be recom- 
penfed by the happy fituation in which 
their children of the third and fourth ge- 
nerations are now placed. 

Vevay is a pretty little town, containing 

between three and four thoufand inhabit- 

t ants. 
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ants. It is iweetly fituated on a plaint 
near the head of the lake of Geneva, where 
the Rhone enters. The mountains behind 
the town, though exceedingly high, arc 
eiitirely cultivated, like thofe on the road 
from Laufanne* 

There is a large village about half-way 
up the mountain, in a direct line above 
Vevay, which, viewed from below, feems 
adhering to the fide of the precipice, and 
has a very fingular and romantic appearance. 

The principal church is detached from 
the town, and fituated on a hill which 
overlooks it. From the terrace, or church- 
yard, there is a view of the Alps, the 
Rhone, the lake, with towns and villages 

on its margin. ^Within this church the 

body of General Ludlow is depofited. That 
Heady republican withdrew from Laufanne 
to this place, after the affaffi nation of his 
friend Lifle^ who was fhot through the 

heartt 
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heart, as he was going to church, by a 
ruffian, who had come acrofs the lake for 
that purpofe, and who, amidft the confu- 
fion occafioned by the murder, got fafe to 
the boat, and efcaped to the Duke of Savoy ^s 
territories on the other fide, where he was 
openly proteded. — This was a pitiful way 
of avenging the death of a monarch, who, 
whether juftly or not, had been publicly 
condeioned and executed. 

There is a long Latin epitaph on Lud- 
low*s monument, enumerating many cir- 
cumftances of his life, but omitting the 
mod remarkable of them alh He is called. 
Patriae libertatis defenfor, et poteftatis arbi- 
traria? propugnator acerrimus J, &c.— But 
no nearer hint is given of his having been one 
of King Charles the Firft*s judges, and of 
his having figned the fentence againft that 
ill-fated Prince. 



t A defender of the liberty of his native country, and a 
determined oppofer of arbitrary power, &c. 

I However 
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However fond the Swifs in general may 
be of liberty, and however partial to its 
affertors, it is prefumable that thofC' who 
proteSed Ludlow did not approve of thi» 
part of his ftory, and on that accotint a 
particular mention of it was not made on 
his tomb. 

There Is no travelling by poft through 
Switzerland ; we therefore hired horfes at 
Geneva, to carry us to Bafil ; from whence 
we can proceed by poft to Strafbourg 

which is the route we defign to take. We 
leave Laufanne the day after to-morrow. 



»' 



t -* 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

Bero. 

/^N my return from Vevay to Laufanae, 

I found our friend Mr. Harvey, at 

the inn, with the Duke of Hamilton, His 

■ 

Grace inclines to remain ibme time longer at 
that city ; but defired that I might proceed 
vrith the carriages and ajl the fervants, ex<* 
cept his valet- de-chambxe and one footman^ 
to Strafbourg) which I readily agreed tO| on 
his promifmg to join me there within a 
few days. Harvey, at the fame time, made 
the very agreeable propofal of accompany- 
ing me to Strafbourg, where he will re- 
main till our departure from thence, leaving 
his chaife for the Duke. 

We began our journey the following 
day, and were efcorted as far as Payerne by 
Meffrs. Brydoneand Humberfton, where we 

pafled 
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paflTed a gay evening, and proceeded next 
morning to the town of Avanche, the ca- 
pital of Switzerland in Tacitlis's time f. 

No country in the world can be more 
agreeable to travellers during the fummer 
than Switzerland : For, befides the com- 
modious roads and comfortable inns, fome 
of the moft beautiful objeds of nature, 
woodsi mountains, lakes intermingled with 
fertile fields, vineyards, and fcenes of the 
moft perfect cultivation, are here prefented 
to the eye in greater variety, and on a larger 
fcale, than in any other country. 

From Avanche we advanced to Murtenr 
or Murat, as it is pronounced by the 



f Near this town, the Helvetians were defeated by Cs- 
cina,oneof Vitellia8*s Lieutenants. — Malta hominum mil- 
lia cxfa, multa fub corona venumdata. Comque direpth 
omnibusy Aventicum gentis caput juilo agmine petereiur* 

Tacici Hilloria, lib. !• cap. 68. 

—Many thoufands were (lain, and many thoufands fold as 
fiaves ; and, after committing great ravage, the ^rmy 
marched in order of battle to Aventicum the capital of the 
country. 

French, 
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French, a neat little town, fituttccj uppn t 
rifing ground, on the fide of the lake of the 
fame name. * 



The army of Charles Duke of Burgundy, 
beficging this, town, was defeated, with 
great flaughter, by the Swifs, in the year 
1476. Near the road, within a mile of 
Murat, there Is a little building full of hu- 
man bones, which are faid to be thofe of 
the Burgundians flaln in that battle. As 
this curious cabinet was ere^ed many years 
after the battle, it may be fuppofed, that 
fome of the bones of the vidlors are here 
packed up along with thofe of the van- 
quiilied, in order to fwell the collection. 

There are feveral infcriptions on the 

t 

chapel. 



DEO OPTIM. MAX. 
CAllOUINCU''l ET FORTIS'^tMi FURGUNDT/E DUCIS 

EXFRCl I US MURATUVI OBSIDENS A ! '^fcLVETIIS 
C-^SUS HOC SUI MONUMENIUM RELIQUIT, 14:6. 

• On 
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•O* ahdthd* fide is the following : 

SACELLUM 

QUO RELIQUIAS 

EXERCITUS BURGUNDICl 

\ AB HELVETIIS, A. 1476, 

PI A ANTIQUITAS CONDIDIT., 

RENOVARI 

* ' VIISQUE PUBLICIS MUNIRI 

JUSSERUNT 

RERUM NUNC DOMINiE 

REIPUBUC-fi 

BERNENSIS ET FRIBURGENSIS 

ANNO 1755. 

The borders of the lake of Murat are 
enriched with gentlemen's houfes, and til- 
lages in great abundance. 

The drefs, manners, and perfons of the* 
inhabitants of this country indicate a differ- 
ent people from the Genevois, Savoyards, 
or the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud. 

Vol. I. Y We 
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We (tiaed At N^u^|» aii4 rtfluiaed fevt* 
ral hqurs in the town. There was a fair, 
and. a gi'eat concourfe of people. The 
^wifs peafants are the talleft and mod ro- 
Duft I have ever feen. Their drefs is very 
particular. — They have little round hats, 
like thofe worn by the Dutch fkippers.— 
Their coats and waiflcoats are all of a kind 
of coarfe black cloth.— Their breeches arc 
madeof co^rfe linen, fometbing like Tailors 
trowfers ; but drawn together in plaits be- 
low the knees, and the (lockings are of the 
fame ftufF with the breeches. 



The women wear fliort jackets, with a. 
great fuperfluity of buttons. The unmar- 
ried women value themfelves on the length 
of their hair, which they feparate into two 
diviiions, and allow to hang at its full 
leiagth, braided with ribands in the Ra- 
millie fafliion.- — -rAfter marriage, thefe 
treffes a^re no longer permitted to bang 

down ; 
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dbwf^t^lKlil^' bring: mifted rotiQd^ the ttead 
lA fpitail imc^t ikit fix^d at tHe croWtt tvHR 
lirge filvef piris. TliU (he ohf/ ffiffei** 

■• • • . ■ fc r I- 

ence in point of drefs which m^ltixttoAf 
makes. 

Married and unmarried wear draw hatSt 
ornamented with black ribands. So far 
the women's drefs is becoming enough ; 
but they have an awkward manner of fix- 
ing their petticoats fo high as to leave 
hardly any waift. This encroachment of 
the petticoats upon the waift, with the 
amazing number they wear, gives a fize 
and importance to the lower and hind part 
df the body to which it is by no means en- 
titled, and mightily deforms the appear- 
ance of the whole perfon. 

The elegant figure of the Venus de 
Medicis, or of the Duchefs of Devonfliire, 
would be impaired^ or annihilated, under 

Y 2 fuch 
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fuch a prepoflerous load of . ditfs, As 
we arrived only this after aooBj I can fay 
nothing of Bern. You ihall hear more ia 
xny next. Meanwhile^ 1 am9 &;c. 



. \ 
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ERN 1$ a regular well-built town, with 
fome air of magnificence. The houfes 
are of a fine white free-ftone, and pretty 
uniform, particularly in the principal ftreer, 
where they are all exaCtly of the fame 
height. There are piazzas on- each fidei 
with a walki raifed four feet above the 

■Jfevel of the ftrcet, very commodious iq 
wet weatheCf 

A fmall branch of the Aar has been 
turned into this ftreet, and being confined 
to a narrow channel in the middle, which 
has a confiderable flojpc, It runs with great 
rapidity ; and, without being a difagreeable 
objedt of itfelfj^ is of great fervice in keep- 
ing the ftreet clean. 

Another circiunftance contributes to ren- 
der this one of : the mofli cleanly to wna 

Y3 in 



in Europe ^~CrimiQals are employed i a re* 
foovhig mbbifh from the ftreets and public 
walks» Tiic more atrocious : delinquents 
ar&.'obained to waggons, while thofe who 

are copdemned for fmall^r crimeSf are em« 
ployed in fweepiqg the light r ubbiih into 
(he rivulet) and throwing the heavier into 
the c^rts or waggons, which their more 
criminal coi^panions are obliged lO pufh ov 
dr^w ^longt 

Thefe wretches have colkri of iron fixed 
around their neck^, with a proje<!ling handle 
in the form of a hook to each, by which, 
on the flightefl offence or mutiny, they 
may be feized, aad are entirely at the com* 
mand of the guard, whofe duty it is to fee 
thejn perform their work,r^ People of both 
fexes are condemned to this labour for 
months, years, or for life, according to the 
nature of their crimes. 

It is alleged, that over and above the de- 
terring from erimesy which is effeded by 

• this, 



I 
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thisi ia. common with the other methods 
of pumfluing, there is the iidditiooal^vail>h 
tkgtj : of'obliging the crimindiko repaiUibf 
his lahbor the it]ury whieh he^ha«46noto 
the cooiimiaicy. li 



■ *•■•'■■'■ . ^/ ■ ■•■ ^i^ 

I fufpe(5l, however, that this advantage 

is overbalanced by the bad efFeds of habi- 
tuating people to behold the mifery of their 
fellow-creatures, which I imagine gradu- 
ally hardens the hearts of the fpedators, 
and renders them lefs fufceptible of the 
emotions of compaffion and pity; — feel* 
ings, which, perhaps, of all others, have the 
heft inl^uence upon, and are the moft be-* 
coming, human nature. Juvenal fays, 

molHffima corda 

Hymano generi dare fe natura fatetur. 
Quae lachrymas dcdit : hsec noftri pars opti- 
ma fenfus *. 

* Nature avows, that flie has bcftowcd the moflcompaf- 
fionate keajrts x>n- th^ huoian race, by giying t:he|i^ tears; 

and this feofibilicy is the befl qualicy of our minds. 

' < . . - ^ . *•-« • • -.■ . .... 

Y 4 Wherever 
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\VJier£ver public ezpcutionitjaiid ppnifk^ 

ments are frequent) the qomina»r«people 

have been obferved to acquire a greater de« 

grte^d^infenfibility, and craeltf.oi^^S^fi- 

tioiHi than in places where fuch fd^nes feF*' 

dom occur. — I remember, white I was at 

Geneva, where executions are very rare, a 

yoflMg* man wais condemned to be hanged 

' . ■ «■ 

for itaurder, arid there was a getieral 

gloom and uneafinefi evident in every fo- 

cietycfpr feveral days before and after the 

execution* 

9 

The public buildings at Bern, as the hq- 
fpital, the granary, the guard-hpqfe, thq 
arfenal, and the churches, 4re magnificence 
There is a very elegant building juft com- 
pie ted, with accommodations for many 
public amufements, fuch as balls, concerts, 
and theatrical entertainments. There are 
alfo apartments for private focieties and ^f- 
femblies. It was built by a voluntary fub- 
fcription among the nobility; and no fb- 

7 ^ fi^H^^^ 
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csitiesir^bm oi the patrif iati, pr^er^ are al- 

" ■ ' ^ »» 

Theatrical . ontertAiaments are feklom^ 
permittj^d atSem ; none have as yet beea 
perfor9aed at this new theatre. 

The walk by the great church was for- 
merly the only public walk, and much ad« 
mired on account of the view from it, and 
the peculiarity of its fituation, being on a 
level with the ftreets on one fide, and fomc 
hundred feet of perpendicular height above 
them on the other. But there is now ano-k 
ther pliblic walk, at fome diftance without 
the town, which has been lately made upon 
a high bank by the fide of the Aar, and is 
the moft magnificent I ever faw belonging 
to this or any other town. From it there is 
a commanding view of the river, the town 
of Bern, the country about it, and thp 
Glaciers of Switzerland, . 

I have 
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' I have Tifited the libraryi where^ befi< 
the book8» there are a few aotiques, and 
ibme other curiofities. The fmall figure of 
the prieft pouring wine between the horns 
of a bull, is valuable only becaufe at illuf* 

trates a paflage in Virgil, and has been 
mentioned by Addifon. 

^ An addition was latdy nuidlK tn this li** 
braiy by a colledion of EngWk books, 
Siagnificently bound* which were fent as 
a prefeut by an EnglUh gentleman ; who, 
though he has thought proper to conceal 
])is name> has fufiiciently difcovered his 
political principles by the nature of the 
colle£tion, amongft which, I diftinguifhed 
Milton's works, particularly his profe writ- 
ings; Algernon Sidney on Government, 
Locke, Ludlow's Memoirs, Gordon's tranf- 
iation of Tacitus, Addifon's works, parti- 
cularly The Freeholder i Marvel's works, 
Steels, &c. They were the largeft and 

iiaeft editions} and might be about the value 

of 
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* 

^j^\tm\>^}sS.% f Mtlcman made «/pwient 
af..the:fainei nature to the public- iibraiy 

-.■•■■ 

, .. .. - . •- . 

I liappeoed tot.opcn the GlaigQW jedi* 

blank page of which waa^ an addrefs in 
J^atin to the Corfican GeneraU Paolii iigned 
James BofwelU This very elegant bopk 
bad been fent^ I ruppore> as a prefent from 
Mr. Bofwell to his friend the General ; andf 
when that unfortunate chi^f was oMiged to 
abandon his country, fellf with other of 
his effe<9:8, into the hands of the Swifs 
officer in tlhe French f^vice, who made t 
prefent of the Homer to this library. 

4. 

t 

The arfenal I could not have omitted fee- 
ing had I been fo inclined, as the Bernois 
value themfelves on the trophies contained 
in It, and upon the quantity, good condi- 
tion, aiia arrangement of the arms. 

3 Nothing 
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rl^othing intCMfted'Ble fb much as the 
6gure8 oi tiie^bn^e Switzem^ who iirft toek 
arms againft tyranny, and that of William 
Tell, who is reprefented aiming at the 
apple 4Hi his fon's he^d. I cootcmplated 
ihi^^with ^aft' cniotion which 'lira's created 
hy the circumftances of the flory, not by 
the iP^orkmanChip ; for, at thiat ttioment, I 
ihould have- behdd with negleft the moft 

cxquifite fUtue that ever was fornjed of 

• • 

Auguftus Csefar^ 

Surely no charaders have fo juft a claim 
to the admiration and gratitude of pofterity, 
as thole who have fjreed their countr^mea 
from the capricious infolence of tyrants : 
And whether all the incidents of Tell's 
i\ory be true or fabulous, the men (who- 
ever they were) who roufed and incited 
their fellow-citizens to throw off the Aufr 
trian yoke, deferye to be regarded as pa- 
triots, having undoubtedly been aduated 
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by that principle, fo dear to every gefiefous 
heart, the fpiirit of independence* t,^ * 






^' Who with the gen'rous ruftics fate, 
" On UrPs rock, in clofe divan,' 
■' •^ And wingM that ^row fure*as fate, • ' '^^' 
. *^ Which afccrtain'd the facred rights of 



" man." 



Mr. Addifon obferves, that thefe is fid 
great pleafu.re in vifiting arfenals, merely^ W 
fee a repetition of thefe magazines of war; 
yet it is worth while, as it gives an idea of 
the force of a ftate, and ferves to fix in the 
mind the moll confiderable parts of its 
hiftory. 

The arms taken from the Burgundians, 
in the various battles which eftabliflied the 
liberty of Switzerland, are difplayed here ; 
alfo the figure of the General of Bern, who, 
in the year 153^, conquered the Pays de 
Vaud from Charles III. Duke of Savoy :— • 
And, if they have no trophies to ihew of a 
later date, I am convinced it is bccaufe' 

they 
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they are too poor aod too wife to aim at 
any extenfion of dominion : — And becaufe 
all the neighbouring powers are at length 
* become fenfibles that (he nature of th^sir 
count ry» and their perfonal valour, have 
rendered the Swifs as unconquerable/ as 
from political confiderations, they are averfe 
to attempt conqueils. 
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LETTER XXXVI. •< 



• I I - 



Bero, 

'TpHE different cantons of Switzerland! 
"*• though united together by a common 
bond^ and all of a republican form of go* 
vernmentf differ in the nature of that formt 
as well as in religion. 



The Roman Catholic religion being fa-^ 
vourable to monarchy, one would naturally 
imagine^ that, when adopted by a republict 
it would gradually wind up the govern- 
ment to the highefl pitch of ariAocracy. 

The fa6t neverthelefs is, that thofe canr 
tons, which are in the ftrongeft degree de- 
mocratical, are of the Popifh perfuafion; 
and the moft perfect arifiocracy of them 

aU 
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all 18 eftablifhed in this Proteftaot' c;anton of 
BerQ> which is alfo indeed the moft pow- 
erful. In extent or country, and number 

of inhabitants, it is reckoned nearlj equal 

• > • .> • 

to all the others taken together. 

• ■ - ■ » » ■ 

The nobility of Bern are accufed of an 
extraordinary degree of pride and flateli- 
nefs. They afteft to keep the citizens at 
a gteat diflance ; and it is witl^ difficulty 
,t(hat their wives and daughters will conde- 
,ifepd to mix with the mercantile families 
.at;ball8> aflemblies, and fuch public occa- 
.(^op?9 :^here numbers feem efliential to the 
nature of the entertainment ; by which 
m^na a nobility ball lofes in cheerfuln^fs 
what it retains in dignity, and is pfteuj as 
I am told, as devoid of amufement as it is 
fblemn. 

TJbe whole power of the goyernmenti and 
all the honourable offices of the flate^ are 
in the iiands of the nobility. As it is not 

permitted 



peroiitted thetn to tra^e^ the)(;«|rQi:||d oatjii* 

rally fall into poverty Withoiit ttua refoiirce : 

♦ . ■ - *■ ■ \' ■' . { ■ • 1' *■ ' 

But by the ouint>er of places Which th4 
nobles eiyoy, «Qd to which Very .conu4er-» 
able peofiops are anoexed, the pooreft of 
them are enabled to fuppoirt their faouliei 
with digaity* 

^\i^ bailliageS) into which the! Whold 
canton and the conquered territories ars 
divided, form lucrative and honourable 
eftablilhments for the principal families of 
Bern. Th6 bailifiF ia governor and judgd 
}n his owa diftridl, and there is a magni- 
ficent chMeau in each for his dccommoda- 
tion. An appeal may be made fl-om' aU 
fubordinate courts to him ) as alfo ffpm hif 
decifion, to the council at Bern. 



• . I 



The nobility of Bern, though borii^.t9j>c 
judges, are not always inflruded in law. 
m has therefore been thought requifitif tp 
appoint a certain oumber of perfoos^ lathcif 

Vol. I. Z afleflbrsy 
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affcffors, who.have been bred to the pro- 
fel&pa* But in cafe the judge (hould differ 
ffQP3i|. thofe ^fleffors, and retain. ii,i8i* owj^ 
QpinipQ 4a Ipite of their remonftra^fes^ as^ 
aot^^ility has the precedency of law, the de^ 
eiCion mud be given according to the will 
of the judge. . ..- 

■ 'This office remains in ific hands bf the 
fame pfrfoh for the term of fix years only. 
!• have been informed, that in fothe of thele 
bailliages, the governor may live with J)fo-^ 
"per magtfificctice, and lay up, during the 
|»n6d-of his office, two or three* tlxoufand 
jJouiidsi without extortion, oi^ unbecoming 
parfimony. There is no law igkinft his 
being afterwards named to another bailliage« 

The executive power of the government, 
with all the lucrative and honourable of-- 
fices, being thus in the hands of the nobi- 
lity^ it may be imagined, that the middle 
and' lower ranks pf people are poor and ppp 

preffed. 
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prdTed. This, however^ is by no feedh^ 
the cafe; for the citizens, 1 mean the iher* 
than ts and trader- people, feem, irV '^enef df t 
to enjoy all the comforts and convetii'iiiW^s 
of life; And the peafantry is uncomltibhly 
wealthy throughout the whole cahtdn of 
Bern. 

The Swifs have no objedion to their 
nobles being their judges, and to the prin- 
cipal offices of government remaining in 
their hands. They look upon the nobility 
as their natural fuperiors, and think> that 
they and their families ought to be fup- 
ported with a certain degree of fplendor :— 
But the power of dired taxation is a Uiffcr^ 
ent queftion^ and mud be managed withi 
all poflible caution and delicacy. It is a 
common caufe» and the condu£t of the 
nobles in this particular is watched with 
very: jealous eyes. They are fufficiently 
aware of this, and ufe their power with 
modei^ation^ But left the nobles fliould at 

Z 2 any 
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any tithe forget, a very good hint is given 
in a German infcription in t^e arfedals im- 
plying^ Tbat the infolence and rapacity of 
higb.rank had brought about the liberty of 
Switzerland. . '•' 

A people who have always arms in their 
handstand form the only military force of 
the country, are in no danger of being op* 
prefled and irritated with taxes. 

It has been confidered by feme as a per- 
nicious policy in the Swifs, to allow fo 
many of their inhabitants to fcrve as mer- 
cenaries in the different armies of Europe. 
There are others, who confider this mea- 
fure as expedient, or lefs pernicious in the 
Swifs cantons, than it would be in any other 
country. 



I 



They who fupport thiis opinion, affeft, 
that every part of Switzerland, which is ca- 
pable of cultivatiorij is already iifaprdve^ to 

the 
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tbc^blghefti}egr$$.;..tba9 after, retaining a 
fii^i^t number of hands tQ ke^p; .h^ al* 
Vizyn 10 this condition* and for the fupp6rt 
of e^(rery).matiufad^9ryY fiili' there remaitis 
a furplus of inhabitants^ which fornfifi^the 
troops- that arc allowed to go into foreign 
ferviccs.' They add, that thtjfe troops only 
ehgage^br a limited number of'yeai-s, after 
th$«eit|nration of which, many of them re-^ 
turn with money to their native c5ounti7 ; 
and all of them, by ftipulation, may be re- 
called i)y the ftatc onany emergency.-— -By 
lhl^''mitons, they retain a numerous and 
wdl-4!ifiiiplfnech army on foot ; which/ fo 
far from berrig a burden, in reality enriches 
tire -flafce:^— an advantage which no other 
people evfcr pbflefled. 

; There is ; ft ill another motive for this 
meafure, which» though it be not openly 
avo(wed, yet, I fufped, has confiderable 
weight: The council are perhaps afr«4<f, 
that if the young ijobility wfcre kept at 
, . Z 3 home. 
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hometiwbxxe dsey could have but few ob- 
j^ds to occupy them » they might cabal add 
ipread diflentions in the (late ; or perhapsy 
thrbugh idlenefs and ambition^ excite dan- 
gerous infurredions among the peafants. 
For, although the laws are fevere againft 
ilate crimes, and eafily put in execution 
againfl: ordinary offenders, it might be dif- 
ficult and dangerous to punifh la [^opukr 
young nobleman. 

Jt may on tbefe accounts be thoi^ht 
highly prudent, to allow a large proportion 
of them to exhaufl, in fbme foreign fer« 
vice, the fiery and reftlefs years of youth, 
which at home might have been fpent in 
fadion and dangerous intrigues. Very 
probably the dates would incline to per- 
mit the officers to go, while they retained 
the private men at home ; but are under a 
neceffity of allowing the latter alfo, becaufe 
without them the officers could not be 

r^ifed to thofe diffinguiihed fituations in 

foreign 



\ 
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IbreigiD'^ryicea whidxare thtir gceatefbift*!!* i 
duoBaieot& to leave theu;iaE«Pl^ coufiiitjri^^ -i•^^^. 

Ajttej: .baying fery^ ia, , certaia . t,i^e, alt . 
mod all of them retura to Switzerland.. 
Some, becaufe they arg tired of difEp^^ionj 
others to inherit a paternal eflate ;, and 
many with penfions from the Princes they 
have ferved.— -Th^ heat of youth is tbea , 

moft probably oven — They begin to a^re, 
to thofe offices in their own country to 
which their birth gives them a claim, ami 
which they now prefer to the luftre of mi- ' 
litary rank. They wiih to fupport thofe 
laws, and that government, which they find 
fo partial to their families ; or they defire 
to pafs the remainder of life in ^afe and re- 
tirement on their paternal efi:ates« 

It i€ remarkable, that the Swifs ofBccrfiy 
w^^^urn from foreign fervices, particu- 
larly that of France, loilead of importlag 

f xexich manners to jt.heiir i^ative mountains, 

■ .f 

Z 4 * and 
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aod infeding their countrymeo with the' 
luxuries ^iXkd fopperies of that nation, throw, 
pff all foreign airs with their uniform, and 
immediately refume the plain ;^nd frugal 
ityle of life which prevails in their own 
pouptry. 



X I. 
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n; i-i.IT/ rv^vi . *^ii.:. iij^' ^i.r'otni l)o4 

■ . * * • fc 

Bafil. 

I ■ 

T'TAVINOi on a former occaiioti). made a 
more extenfive tour through Swiczcf^ 

Und, we determined not to deviate from 
the direct road to Strafbourg. In purfuancc 
of this refoludon, Harvey and I, when we 
left Bern^ palled by Soleurre, the capital o£ 
the canton of the fame name. 

Soleurre is an agreeable little town Ctu- 
ated on the river Aar. The houfea are 
neatly built, and not inelegant j the meaa* 
eft of them have a cleanly appearance^ 
The common people feem to be in eafier 
circumftances, and have a greater air of 
content, than in any RMnan Catholic couch 
try I have ever vifited. The inn where we 

lodge4 
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lodged has the comfortable look of an En^-* 
liih one* The French ambaflador to the 
cantons has his reiidence in this town. One 
of the churches of Scdenrre is -the rooft mag« 
nificent modern bmlding in Switzerland. 

The arfenal is flored with arms^ in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitaata in the 
canton ; and there are trophies^ v;i4 other 
aonuments of the valour of their aoceftorsj 
as in the arfenal of Bern. In the middle 

« • 

of the hall there are thirteen £gures of men 
in complete armour^ reprefenting the thir- 
teen Swifs cantons. 

The country between Solcurre and BafiU 
though very hillyt is beautiful^ perhaps 
the more fo on that account ; hecaufe of 
the variety of furface and different views it 
prefents. Harvey and I had more leifure 
to admire thofe fiiie landfcapes than we 
wifhedt for the ai^lb tree of the chaife 
broke at fome miles diftaiit from Bafil. 
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' itwas^tlke]^ay feafon of the vintage.-^^ 
T^e country was crowded with peaiantry 
of both feces and every agte, all employed 
in gathering atid carrying faome^the grapes. 
Our walk for thefirftwtmles was agreeable 
and amufing. In all countries this is the 
feaiHii of joy- and feftrvity, and' approaches 
ne'afeft the exaggerated dcfcription which 
thfe ancient poets have given of rural hap- 
pinefs. Perhaps there is in reality not fo 
much exaggeration in their defcription, as 
alteration in our manners. — For if the pea- 
fants were allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
their oWn labour, would not their lives be 
more delightful than thofe of any other 
people?— In fpite of poverty and oppreffion, 
a happy enthudafm, a charming madnefs, 
and perfeQ: oblivion of care, are difFufed 
all over France during the vintage, — Every 

village \s enlivened with mufic, dancing, and 

». • 

glee; — and were it not for their tattered 
clothes ai^d emaciated countenances, one 
who viewed them in the vintage feafon, 

would 
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wpi^iowgin? thje .country pcQjJf pjTjFraiice 
in.^|,:fituatiop.a&enyi^le as.th^t vhjcb» ao> 

■ ■ • ' ^ 

oqi^lfig ,to the I^oets, i|ira$ formerly eajoyed, 
by,jbe Sh!^.er4§. of AJc>^^T7TTi»e,yiea^T; 
&fi^]?: of., tkii, C9*tm MJfe-.l»P.W/'*jW^^t,«, 
fentitiUity pr.eiKpreJBp^ of . joy i ,^mdL,tiiong|v. 
bkflfd. with healths freedoa)i>.,ajad. ab^n* 
dance, a compoied fatisfadion, a ,kmd of 
phlegmatic good-humour, mark the boun- 

■ r 

daries of their happinefs. . \ ^ 

«- • . ■ ■ ' 

When we arrived at Bafil, we went di- 

^* * ■ 1 

«fl'^ • • ■■ *- ^ ■ • * * ■* 

rcftly to the Three Kings. This inn, ia 
point of fituation, is the moft agreeable jow 

a J * 

can well imagine. The Rhone wafhes its 
walls, and the windows of a large dining- 
room look acroFs that noble river to the 
fertile plains on theoppofite fide. 

I am juft returned from that fame dining- 
robm, where Harvey and I thought pro- 
per to fup. — There were ten or a dozen 
people at table. — I fat next to a genteel- 
looking 
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Wthg«ni«ii^fWrfn Sirafboorgf^ V»itli\«i<fett'f 
converfed a good' deal during* ftippeK''*'*M<^= • 
had for. his companiott a wiyudd-faced^i^fyi' 

1 

pl6rhp gentlemwJi firortP Amfterdltfi, "^hd : 
did ndlTptak Fi-etieh^; -Bdt" tli* StM<6ui%tto«* 
addreffed-Mm' frotfa- timfc^^o tinie 4b'5.t»#-^ 
Dutch, t6'A?^hich fhe other rcpHed by nbife. 

When the retreat of the greater p^rt p£. 
the company had contrafted the little oj^p^. 
which remained, I cxpreffed fome regret to 
my Strafbourg acquaintance, that Mr. flfr- 
vey and I could not fpeak a little Dutch ; vt 
that his friend could not fpeak French, that 
we might enjoy the pleafure of his conver* 

fation. This was immediately tranflat^d 
to the. Dutchman, who heard it with great 
compofure, faud then took his pipe frond 
his mouih, and made an anfwer, which I 
got our interpreter, with fome difficulty^ to 
explaini It was to this effed :— Tha^ we 
ought to confole ourfelves for the accident 
of our not widerftanding each other; for as 

2 we 



a* 
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we had no connexion, or dealings in trade 
togetheff our converfing oould not poifibly 
anfwer any ufeful purpofe. Harvey made 
a low bow to this compliment, faying^ that 
the juftnefs and good fenfe of that remark 
had certainly efcaped my obfervation, as he 
acknowledged it had hitherto done his. 

7 A man that travels, you fee, my^riend, 
an^ takes care to get into good company, 
is always learning fomething. — Had I not 
vifited the Three Kings at Bafil| I might 
have converfed 'all my lifetime without 
knowing the true ufe of language. 
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Bafil. 



np HERE has been an interval of three 
days fihce I had the converfation with 
my ingehiotis acquaintance from Amfter^^ 
data! "We arc aflured that the chaife> 
which has been accommodated with a new 
axle-tree, will be ready this afternoon. la 
the interim, I fhall write you a few re- 
marks on this town. 

Bafil is larger than any town in Swit- 
zerland, but not fo populous for its fize as 
Geneva. The inhabitants feem to be un- 
commonly afraid of thieves, mofl: of the 
windows being guarded by iron bars or 
grates, like thofe of convents or prifons. 

I obfervcd 
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I obfcrvcd at the lower cod . of many 
windows a kind of wooden box, projed:* 
ing towards the ftreet» with a round glafs, 
of about half a foot diacoeter^ in the mid-- 
die. I was told this was for the conve- 
niency of people witliih ; who, without 
being fecn, choofe to fit at the windows, 
and amufe themfelves by lookirig at the 
paOengers ;-— that they were moftly occu- 
pied by the ladies, who arc taught to 
think it indecent to appear at the win* 
dows. 

The inhabitants of Bafil feem to be of 
a referved and faturnine difpofuion ; whe- 
ther it is natural or afFeded I cannot tell, 
but the few I convjerfed with, had feme- 
thing uncommonly ferious and formal in 
their manner. How an imremitting gra- 
vity and folenxqity of mannert ia the com- 
mon affairs of life, comes to be confidered 
as ap in(iication of wifdom, or of extraor- 
dinary parts, is what I never could under- 

iland. 
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ftand*— So many ridiculous things occur 
every day in this world, that men who 

are endowed with xhat 4egrc^ of fenfibility 
which ufually accompanies genius, nnd it 
very difficult to maintain a continued gra« 
vity. This difficulty is abundantly felt 
even in the grave and learned profeffions of 
law, phyfic, and divipity ; and the .indi- 
viduals, .who have been ijicft fuccefsfiU in 
furmpunting it, and who never ijlfiyiate 
from the folemnity of eftablifhed form?* 
have not been always the moftdiftinguifhcd 
for real knowledge or genius j thoir^ they 
generally' are moft admired by the multi- 
tude,' who are very apt to miftake that 
gravity for wifdom, which proceeds from 
a literal weight of bi*ain,, and muddincfs 
of underftanding. Miftakes of the. fame 
kind are frequently made in forming ^ 
judgment of books, as well as men. Thofe 
which ()rofefs a formal defign to inftrucl 
and reform, and carry on the work me- 
thodically till the reader is lulled into re- 
VoL. I. A a pofe^ 
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pofe« have paflTed for. deep and u&ful per-^ 
forttianties ji while jothers, replete with 
origitMad ohfervation >. and real inflrudion 
have been treated as frivolous, becaule they 
are written in a familiar flyle, and the 

* 

precepts conveyed in a fprightly and indi- 
rect manner. 

••••■• 

Works which are compofed with the 

labor jous defire of being thought profound, 
have fo very .often the misfortune to be 
dulL ths^t fome people have confidered the 
two terms as fynonimous ; and the men 
who receive it as a rule, that one fet of 
books are profound becaufe they are dull, 
may naturally conclude that others are 
. fuperficial becaufe they are entertaining. 
With refpedt to books, however, matters 
are foon fet to rights j thofe of puffed and 

falfe pretenfions die neglefted, while thofe 
of real merit live and flourifh. But with 
regard to the men, the cataftrophe is often 
diflFerent j we daily fee formal affuming 
Q, blockheads 
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blockheads flouri(h and enjoy the fruits of 
their pompous impofitionst while many 
men of talents who difdain fuch arts^ live 
in obfcurity, and die negleded.~— -I aik 
you pardon» I have juft recolleded that I 
was giving you fome account of BafiK 

The library here is much cfteemed*— 
It is reckoned particularly rich in manu*^ 
fcripts. They fhowed Us one of a Greek 
New Teftament, with which you may be* 
lieve Harvey and I were greatly edified* 
We are told it is above a thoufand years 
old. 

At the arfenal is fliown the armour ia 
which Charles Duke of Burgundy was 
killed. That unfortunate prince has orna- 
mented all the arfenals in Switzerland with 
trophies. 

We vifited the hall where the famous 
Council fat fo many years, atid voted fo 

A a 2 intrepidly 
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intrepidly againfl the 'Pope. Not fatisfied 
.with condemning his condudi, they ac- 
tually damned him in effigy. A famous 
painting, in the town-houfe, is fuppofcd 
-to have been executed under their aufpicea. 
In this piece the Devil is reprefented 
driving the Pope and feveral ecclefiaftics 
before him to hell. — Why they fhould 
fuppofe the Devil (hould be fo very active 
againfl hU Holinefs^ I know no reafon. 

Here arc many pidures of Hans Hol- 
bcn's (who was a native of Bafil, and the 
favourite painter of Henry VIIL to whom 
he was firft recommended by Erafmus) ; 
particularly, feveral portraits of Iirafmus, 
and one (ketch of Sir Thomas More's fa- 
mily. Though portraits are in general the 
moft infipid of all kinds of paintings, yet 
thofc of fuch celebrated perfons, done by 
fuch a painter, are certainly very intereft- 
ing pieces. 

The 
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The moft admired of all Holbcn's 

works, is a fuit of fmall pieces in differ- 
ent compartments, reprefenting the pallion 

and fufFerings of our Savirun In thefe 
the colours remain with wonderful viva- 
city. 

We were alfo conduded to the difmal 
gallery, upon whofe walls, what is called 
Holben's Death's Dance, is reprefented. 
The colours having been long expcfed to 
the air, are now quite faded, which I can 
fcarce think is much to be regretted, for 
the plan of the piece is fo wretched, that 
the fineft execution could hardly prevent it 
from giving dlfgufl:. 

A fl^eleton, wliich rcprefents Death, 
leads off, in a dancing attitude, people of 
both fexcs, of all ages, and of every con- 
dition, from the emperor to the beggar. 
All of them difplay the greateft unwilling- 
nefs to accompany their hideous partner, 

A a 3 who, 
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i;9ho9 regardlefs of te^rs, expoftulations, 
and bribes^ draws them along. 

Yqo will take notice^ that there is a 
Death for each charader, which occafiona 
a naufeous repetition of the fame figure $ 
and the reludance marked by the different 
people who are forced to this hated minuet^ 
is in fome accompanied with grimaces fo 
very ridiculous, that one cannot refrain 
from fmiling ; which furely is not the ef-^ 
fe^ the painter intended to produce.—If 
be did, of air the contrivances that ever 
were thought of to put people in good-hu- 
mour^ his mwft be allowed the moft extra- 
ordinary. 

To this piece, fuch as it is, Prior alludes 
in his ode to the memory of Colonel Vil- 

lerSf 

» 

Nor aw'd by forcfight, nor miflcd by chance. 
Imperious Death dircfts his ebon lance, 
Peopled great Henry's tomb, and leads up 
If olbcn*5 dance. 
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In this -city all the clocks are.^11 hour 
advanced. When it is but .Qi;ic o-dpck in 
all the towns and villages around, it is 
exadly two at Bafil. This fingiilarity is 
of three or four hundred years HaniJin^; 

and what is as fingular as the cuftom'itfelf, 
the origin of it is not known. This is 
plain, by their giving quire different ac- 
counts of it. 

The moft popular (lory is, that,: about 
four hundred years ago, the city was 
threatened with an aflault by furprife. 
The enemy was to begin the attack when 
the large clock of the tower at one end 
of the bridge fliould ftrike one after n^id- 
night. The artift who had the care of the 
clock, being informed that this was the cx- 
peded fignaU caufed the clock to be altered, 
audit ftruck two inftcad of one ; fo the 
enemy thinking they were an hour too latei 
gave up the attempt; and in commemora- 
tion of this deliverance, all the clocks in 

A a 4 Bafii 
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Bafil have ever fince (truck two at one 
o'clock) and fo om 

In cafe this account of the matter fliould 
not be (atisfaftory, they (how, by way of 
confirmation, a head, which is placed near 
to this patriotic clock, with the face 
turned to the road by which the enemy was 

to hiive entered. This fame head lolis out 
its tongua every minute, in the moft infult* 
ing manner pofTible^ This was originally 

a piece of mechanical wit of the famous 
clockmaker's who faved the town. He 
framed it in denfion of the enemy, whom 
he had fp dexteroufly deceived. Jt has 
\)ccn repaired, renewed, and enabled to 
thruft out its tongue every minute, for 
thefe four hundred years, by the care of the 
magiftrates, who think fo excellent a joke 
cannot be too ^ften repeated. 
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. Straibourg,^^ 

XT OXttf^iN G can form. a finer contraft 
mxh the mountains of Switzcxiand, 
than the . plams of Alfacc. From Bafil to 
Straibourg» is a continued, well cultivated 
plain, as flat almofl as a bowling-green. 
We faw great quantities of tobacco hang^ 
ing at the peafants doorsi as we came alongt 
this herb being plentifully cultivated in 
thefe fields. 

We have pafled feme days very agreeably 
in this town. One can fcarcely be at a lofs 
for good company and amufement, in a 
place where there is a numerous French 
garrifon. Marechal Contades r«fides here 
at prefent, as commander of the troops, 
and governor of the province. He lives 

i» 
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in a magnificent manner. The Englini who 
happen to pafs this way, as well as the 
officers of the garrifon, have great reafon 
to praife his hofpitality and politenefs. 

After dining at his houfe with feveral 
Englifh gentlemen, he invited tlie com- 
pany to his box at the playhoufe. Vol- 
taire's Enfant Prodigue was aAed ;, and for 
the Petite Piece, le Fran9ois a Lend res. 
Our nation is a little bantered, as you 
know, in the laft. The eyes of the fpec- 
tators were frequently turned towards the 
Marechal's box, to obferve how we bore 
the raillery. We clapped heartily, and 
ihewed the moft perfed good-humour. 

There was indeed no reafon to do other- 
wife. The fatire is genteel, and not too 
fevere ; and reparation is made for the li- 
berties taken^ for in the fame piece, all 
manner of juftice is done to the real good 
qualities lielonging to the Englifli national 
^harader. 

An 
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An old French officer, who was in the 
next box to us, fecmedy uoeafy, and hurt 
at the peals of laughter which burflfxom 
the audience at fome particular paflages : 
he touched my flioulder, and aflured me 
that no nation was more refpeded in France 
than the Englilh ; — adding, * Hanc veniam 
damus, petimufque vicifTim/ 

It were to be wifhed that French cha- 
racters, when brought on the Englifh ftage, 
bad been always treated with as little fe- 
verity, and with equal juftice ; and not fo 
often facrificed to the illiberal and abfur4 
prejudices of the vulgar. 

I have fecn ihe greater number of the re- 
giments perform their exercife feparately, 
and there has been one general field-day^ 
fince I came hither. The French troops are 
infinitely better clothed, and in all refpeds 
better appointed than they were during tho 
laft war, For this reformation, I am t614 

thejr 
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tbcy arc obliged to the Due dc Choifeul, 
wjio, though now in difgrace,.,(lill retains 
many friends in the army. 

There are, bcfides the French, two Ger- 
man regiments in this garrxfon. Thefe ad- 
mit of thedifcipline of the cane upon every 
flight occafion, which is never permitted 
among the French troops. Notwithftand- 
ing their being fo plentifully provided with 
thofc fevere flappers to roufc their attention, 
I could ntit pereeive that the German regi- 
ments went through their exercife with 
more precifion or alertnefs than the French ; 
and any dlflFerence would, in my opinion, 
be dearly purchafed at the price of treating 
one foldler like a fpaniel. 

Perhaps what improves the hardy and 
phlegmatic German, would have a contrary 
efFeft on the more delicate and lively French- 
man ; as the fame fevcrity which is requifite 
to train a pointer, would render a greyhound 

good for nothing. 

After 
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After all, I queftion very much, whether 
this (hocking cuftom is abfolutcly neccffary 
in the armies of any nation ; for, let our 
martinets fay what they pleafe, tfiore is 
furely fome difference between men.jsind 

_ «■ ' 
With refpedl to the French, I am con- 
vinced that great feverity would break their 
fpirit, and impair that fire and impetuofity 
in attack, for which they have been diftin* 
guilhed, and which makes French trppps 
more formidable than any other quality 
they poffefs. 

I muft own I was highly pleafed with the 
eafy, familiar air, and appearance of good 
will, with which the French officers in ge- 
njsral fpeak to the common foldiers. — This, 
I am told, does not dimtnifh the refpedl and 
obedience which foldrers owe to their fupe- 
riors, or that degree of fubordination which 
military difcipline exads. On the con- 
trary, 
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traiy, it is aflertedj that to thefe properties^ 
ivhich the French poflfefs in common with 
other foldierS) they join a kind of grateful 
attachment and affedion* 

In feme fervices, the behaviour of the 
officers to the private foldiers is fo morofe^ 
fcvere, and unrelenting, that a man might 
be led to believe that one of their principal 
enjoyments was to render the lives of the 
common men as miferabie as poffibie. 

If a certain degree of gentlenefs does no 
harm in the great articles of obedience and 
fubordination, it is furely worth while to 
pay fome attention to the feelings of fo large 
a proportion of mankind, as are by modern 
policy neceffitated to follow a military life. 
To put their happinefs entirely out of the 
queftion, in the government of the armies 
of which they form infinitely the major part^ 
is rather hard treatment of creatures who 
are of the fame fpecies, employed in the 

fame 
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After all, I queftion very much, whether 
this fhocking cuftom is abfolutely neceflfary 
in the armies of any nation ; for, let our 
martinets fay what they pleafe, tfiere is 
furely fome difference between m^n jind 
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WitK refpedl to the French, I am con- 
vinced that great feverity would break their 
fpirit, and impair that fire and impetuofity 
in attack, for which they have been diftin- 
guiftied, and which makes French tropps 
more formidable than any other qjuality 
(hey pofTefs. 

I muft own I was highly pleafed with the 
eafy, familiar air, and appearance of good 
will, with which the French officers in ge-* 
iijeral fpeak to the common foldiers. — This, 
I am told, does not diminifli the refpeft and 
obedience which foldters owe to their fupe- 
riors, or that degree of fubordination which 
military difcipline exads. ~Gn the coa- 

trary, 
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Strafb(mrg« 

^TpHE cathedral of Strafbourg ig a very 
^" fine building, and never fails to at- 
trad the attention of ftrangers. 

Our Gothic anceftors, like the Greeks and 
Romans, built for pofterity. Their ideas ia 
architecture, though different from thofc of 
the Grecian artifts, were vaft, fublime, and 
generous, far fuperior to the felfifh fnugnefs 
of modern tafte, which is generally con-* 
fined to one or two generations j the plans 
of our anceftors with a more extenfive bene- 
volence embrace diftant ages. Many Go- 
thic buildings ftill habitable evince this, 
and ought to infpirefentiments of gratitude 
to thofe who have not grudged fuch labour 

and 
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and expence for the accommodation of their 
tcmote pofterity. 

The namber and magnitude of Gothic 
churches, in the different countries of Eu- 
rope^ form a prefumption, that the clergy 

were not devoid of public fpirit in tbofe 
daya^; for if the powerful ecclefiaftics had 
then been entirely aduated by motives of 
felf-intereft, they would have turned the 
exceflive influence which they had acquired 
over the minds of their fellow-citizens, to 
jpurpofes more immediately advantageous to 
themfelves ; inftead of encouraging them to 
raife'rifiagnificent churches for the ufe of the 
public, they might have preached it up as 
jftill more meritorious to build fine houfea 
&nd palaces for the immediate fervants and 
ambafladors of God. — But we find very few 
^cclefiaftical palaces^ in cbmparifon with 
the number of churches which fiill remain 
for the public con veniency, Thisfufficiently 
fhows the injuftice of thofe indircriminating 
Vol. I. Bb * faiirifta, 
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fatirifls, ^ho afTert that the clergy ia all 
f^ges and countries have difplayed a fpirit 
equally proud and interefted. 

No fpecies of architedlure is better con- 
trived for the dwelling of heavenly penfive 
cmtemplation^ than the Gothic ; it has a 
powerful tendency to fill the mind with fub- 
lime, folemn, and religious fentiments ; 
the antiquity of the Gothic churches con- 
tributes to iricreafe that veneration which 
their form and fize infpire. We naturally 
feel a refpedt for a fabric into which we 
know that our forefathers have entered with 
reverence, and which has flood the af- 
faults of many centuries, and of a thoufand 
ftorms. That religious melancholy which 
ufually poflefles the mind in large Gothic 
churches, is however confiderably coun- 
teraded by certain fatirical bas reliefs, with 
which the pillars and cornices of this church 
of Strafbourg was originally ornamented.-— 
The vices of monks are here expofed under 

* 4 ' the 
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the allegorical figure of hogs, afles, monkies, 
and foxes, \!v^hich being dreffed in tnonkifh 
habits, perform the moft venerable functions 
of religion. And for the edification of thofc 
who do not comprehend allegory, a monk, 

in the robes of his order, is engraved on 
the pulpit in a moft indecent pofture, with 
a nun lying by him. 

Upon the whole, the cathedral of Straf- 
bourg is confidered by fome people as the 
moft impious, and by others as the merrieft: 
Gothic church in Chriftendom. I leave 
you to folve the problem as you pleafe.— 

As for me, I am a very unconcerned paf* 

» 

fenger. 

I fay nothing of the great clock and its 
various movements. Though it was aii 
objed of admiration when fir ft conftru<9:ed ; 

• ■ 

it is beheld with indiff^erence by moderu 

artifts. 

« 

B b 2 I had 
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I had the curiofity to afcend the (leeple 
of this cathedral, which is reckoned one of 
the higheft in Europe', its height being 574 
feet. You may eafrly form an idea of the 
view from it^ when I tell you it compre* 
henda the town of Strafbourg, the cxtenfivc 

plains of Alface, with the Rhine flowing 
through them. Such views are not uneom- 

mon : They are always agreeablci but do 
not afioniih and elevate the mind> like the 
wild, ^rregular^ and fiibliH>e iceaes ia 
Switzerland^ 

One forenoon as I was (auntering through 
the ftreets with fome of our countrymen, 
we were informed that the mufic of fome of 
the regiments had been ordered to a par- 
ticular church, where the Count de y 
fon of Lewb the XVth by Madame de 
Pompadour, was expedled to be at mafs. — 
We all immediately went for the fake of the 
military mufic, and found a very numerous 
and genteel company attending. After 

having 
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having waited a confiderable time, it ftruck 
twelve, upon which the whole company 

retired, without hearing the mufic or ihafs. 
—After mid-day the ceremony could iiot 
have been performed, although the Cbunt 
had come- Something very important muft 
havdr intervened to prevent a Frenchman, 
and dtic of his charafter for politenefs, froni 
attending on fuch an occafion. There was 
however a murmur of difapprobation for 
this want of attention, and the prieft was 
not applauded, who had hazarded the fouls 
of a whole churchful of people, out of com- 
plaifance to one man j for thofe who ima- 
gine that a mafs can fave fouls, muft admit; 
that the want of it may be the caufe of 
damnation. Mr. Harvey whifpered me, 
*' In England they would not have had 
** half the complaifance for the king him- 

*^ felf, accompanied by all his legitimate 
*' children, that thefe people have fhewn 
•' to this fon of a w — e/' 

B b 3 Tq 
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To iDdemnify myfelf for this difappoint- 
ineaty I went the fame afternoon with a 
Frettch officer to hear a celebrated preacher. 
The fobjed): of his difcourfe was the mife'* 
rable fituation of men who were under the 
dominion of their paflions. — Do you wiih 
for a fample of his difcourfe ? — Here it is : 
— — " A flave in the galleys (cried the 

preacher) is happier^ and more free, thaa 

a man under the tyranny of his paflions; 

for though the body of the flave is in 

chains, his mind may be free — Whereas 
the wretch who is under the government 
of his paflions, has his mind, his very 
foul, in chains. — Is his paflion luft? — He 
will facrifice a faithful fervant to gratify 
it ; — David did fo. — Is it avarice ? — he 
will betray his matter j — Judas did fo.-— 
Is he attached to a miftrefs ? — he will 
murder a faint to pleafe her;— Herod 
didfo.*' 

As we returned from the church, the 
French officer, who had been for fome time 

in 
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in a reverie, faid, Ma foi, cet homme parlc 
avec beaucoup d'ondtion ; je vais profiler 
de fon fermon. — Ou eft ce que vous allez ? 
faid I. — ^Je m*en ^ais chez Nanette, replied 
he, pour me debar rafler de ma paffion do- 
minante. 

•Among the curiofities of the cathedral, I 
ought to have mentioned two. large: bdls», 
which they fhow to ftrangers, jDne isL o£ 
brafs, and weighs ten tons ; the other of 
filver, which they fay weighs above two.— ^. 
They alfo (how a large French horn, whofe 
hiftory is as follows : — About four hundred 
years ago, the Jews formed a confpiracy to 
betray the city, and with this identical horn, 
they intended to give the enemy notice 
when to begin the attack. 

Is it not amazing that fuch a number of 
ftrange ftories have been circulated concern- 
ing thefe fame Jews ? 

B b 4 The 
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The plot, however, was difcovered ; many 
of the Jews were burnt alive, the reft were 
plundered of their money and effeds, and 
baniflied the; towti. : And this horn is 
founded twice every riicht fron^ the battle-? 
xnents of the fteeple, in gratitude for the 
deliverance. 

The Jews, as you would cxpeft, deisy 
every circumftancc of this ftory, except the 
murdering and pillaging their countrymen^ 
They fay the whole ftory was fabricated to 
fiirnifti a pretext for thefe robberies and 
murderSf and aflert that the fteepfc fiPSbaf* 
bourg, as has been faid of the ^hibhnment 
pf London, 

*^ Like a tall bulljr lifcs the head and lies^** 
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* * 

ALL the advantages I might propofefrtm 
the'lJuke of Hamilton s company, did 



riot prevent my regret at partiqg irorri my 
friend Harveyi who fet out for Lyons the 
fame morning qri which we left Strafbgurcr*, 

. Upon crqffing the Rhine we entered ittta 
the territories of the Margrave of Badeii 
Purlach, which lie along the banks oltha| 
river immediately oppofite to Alface, 

At Raftade we were informed that the 
Margrave and his family were at Karlfcruch. 
Jlaftade is the capital of this prince's domi- 
nions. — The town ib but fmall, and not very 
populous : — The Margrave's palace, how- 
ever, is fufficiently large. — We made only a, 
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fhort flay to examine it, being impatient 
to get on to Karlfcruch. 

There is another very magnificent palace 
at Karlfcruch, built in good tafte. It was 
begun many years ago, and has been lately 
fiuiflied by the reigning prince. 

The town of Karlfcruch is built on a regu- 
lar plan. It confifts of one principal ftreet 
of above an Englifh mile in length. This 

ftreet is at a confidcrable diflance in front 
of the palace, and in a parallel diredion with 
it. All the other ftreets go off at different 
angles from the principal one, in facb a man- 
ner as that whichfoever of them you enter, 
walking from it, the view is terminated by 
the front of the palace. The length of 
thefe fmaller ftreets is afcertained, none 
of them being allowed to encroach on the 
fpacious area, which is kept clear before 
the palace. 

The 
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The principal ftreet may be extended to 
any length, and as many additional ftceets 

as they pleafe may be built from it, all of 
which, according to this plan, will have the 
palace for a termination. 

The houfes of this town are all as uniform 
as the ftreets, being of an equal fize and 
height ; fo that one would be led to ima- 
gine that none of the inhabitants are in any 
confiderable degree richer ox poorer "than 
their neighbours. There are indeed a few 
new houfes, more elegant than the others, 
belonging to fome of the officers ofthecourt, 
built at one fide of the palace ; but they 
are not, properly fpeaking, in the town. 

Having announced in the ufual form» 
that we wifhed to have the honour of pay^ 
ing our court to the Margrave, an officer 
waited on the Duke of Hamilton, and con- 
duded us to the palace. 

There 
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There were atdinoer ^he reigning Prince 

VV^ Pfinccfs t-^tbri&e of their fonSf the eldeft 

of whom is married to a Princefs of Heil^ 
......... ^ \ 

ParinfUdt ^She with one of her fifters I 

was prefpat, alfo the Princefs Dowager 
of Bareith, daqghter to the Duke of Brunf-* 
wick ; two general officers in the imperial 
fbrvice, and other ladies and gentlemen, 
making in, all a company of jiboTe thirty 
at table* 



% • 4 



The entertainment was fplendid.~The 
Margrave behaved with the politeft atten-* 
lion to the Duke of Hamilton, and with af* 
fi^bility to every body. 

The Princefs of Bareith is of a gay, 

Uvely^ agreeable charader. After dinner 
the Duke took a view of the different apart- 
XQf nts of the palace, and afterwards walked 
with the Margrave in the gardens till the 
^yening. 

Tbft 
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The fame corapany were at fupper ; a 
band of mufic played during the repaft,' ktid 
the day went off in a more eafy, agreeable 
manner than I could have expeded, ion- 
fideririg the number of Princes and Prin* 
ceflfes. 



f i * 



The Margrave of Baden Durlach is be-* 
tween forty and fifty years of age. He is a 
man of learning, good fenfe, and benevolent 
difpofition. I had heard much, long be-* 
fore I faw him, of his humanity and attefl- 
tion to the well-being of his fubjeds. iThis 

' : » 

made me view him with a cordial regard^ 
which his rank alone could not have^Gonoi- 
manded. 

He fpeats* the Englifh language with*c6n-» 
fiderable facility, and is well acquainted'witfr 
our 'beft authors. Solicitous that hi**^&fi'. 
(Iiould enjoy the fame advantages, -he Ii^S 
engaged Mr. Cramer, a young gentteidaft 
from Scotland, of an excellent charaQct, 

who 
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who has been for feveral years at this cburtt 
as tutor and companion to the young Prince. 

The German Princes are minute obfervcrs 
of form. The fame eftablifliment for their 
houfehold, the fame officers in the palace, 
arc to be found here, as in the court of the 
mc^ powerful monarch in Europe. — The 
difference lies more in the falaries than in 
the talents requifite for thefe places; one 

Paymafter for the forces has greater emolu- 
ments in England, than a Grand Marechal, 
a Grand Chamberlain, two Secretaries of 
State, and half a dozen more of the chief 
officers of a German court, all taken to- 
gether. 

The Margrave of Baden has body guards 
who do duty in the palace, foot guards who 

parade before it; alfo horfe guards and huf- 
fars, all of whom are perfedly well equipped, 
and exactly difciplined ; — a piece of mag- 
^ificeace which fcems to be adopted by 

this 
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this prince, merely in conformity with the 
cuftom long eftablifhed in his country. 

He keeps on foot no other troops befides 

the few which are neceflary for this duty 

at the palace, though his revenue is more 
confiderable, and his finances are in much 

better order than fome Princes in Germany 

who have little ftanding armies in cohflant 

pay. He has too jufl: an under ftanding not 

to perceive that the greateft army he could 
poflibly maintaip, could be no defence to his 
dominions, fituated as they are between the 
powerful ftates of France and Auftria : And 
probably his principles and difpofition pre- 
vent him from thinking of filling his cof- 
fers by hiring his fubjefts to foreign powers. 

If he were fo inclined, there is no man- 
ner of doubt that he might fell the perfons 
of his fubjeds as foldiers, or employ them 

in any other way he fliould think proper ; 
for he, as well as the other fovereign Prin-. 

ces 
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<SftP1?» vGemtany, ha* an unlintTt^ i^wer 
effhr'fmpi:dp\e. ' If you afk the^Utiftiori, 
ln'dife<^\erms of a German, he will anfwer 
lA *lK*e ticgativc ; and Will talk 6f ceriaid 
^glits which the fubjefts enjoy j ahd that 
they "can appeal to the great council or 
general 'diet of the empire for relief. Biit 
lifter alt his ingenuity and diftindlions, you 
find that the barriers which protect the pea* 
iant from the power of the prince, are fb 

Very weak, that they are hardly wortd 
■ ■ ' ■ . • ■ ■ . 

keeping up, and that the only fecurity the 

peafant has for his perfon or property, mufl 

proceed from the moderation, good fenfci 

and juftice of his fovereign. 

Happy would it be for iriankind if this 
unlimited power wefe always placed iii as 
equitable hands as thofe of the Margrave 
of Baden, who employs it entirely for thel 
gqjHl of his fubjeds, by whom he is adored ! 
■ ♦ . 

t This 
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TJbist Pxince endeavours, by every laQaos 
he can dey\f^f to iatroduce induftry aj|d ma* 
nufadur^l ajnong bis people.— Th^rc is, ^ 
confider^l^ numljer of Eng^ljih tradefpieji 
here, who make Birmingham wourkt ^^d 
inflru£fc the inhabitants in that biiiytf^f. 

He ha^ alfo engaged many watch-makers 

. » ■ ■ . 

from Geneva^ to fettle here, by granting 
them encouragements and privileges of every 
kind, and allows no opportunity to flip UQ"" 
improved, by which he can promote the 
comfort and happinefs of his people: A ' 
prince of fuch a charader is certainly a 
public blefling, and the people are fortu- 
nate who are born under his government t 
But far more fortunate they who are bora 
under a government which can protefl: 
them, independent of the virtues, and in 
fpite of the vices, of their fovereign. 

When we left Karlfcruch, the Margrave 
gave orders that we might be allowed to 
pafs by a Sroald lately finifhed, through a 

Vol. L C c noble 
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Boblcforeft, feveral leagues in length. After 
haviog trarerfed this, we fell in with the 
common polling road, entered the bilhop 
of Spires's territories, pafled by the town of 
that namet proceeded to the Eledorate of 
PftUtine, and arrived the fame night at 

Manheiai. 

•f ■ 

All the countries I hare mentioned form 
one rich fertile plain; there are few or no 
gentlemen's houfes to vary thq fcene j no- 
thing but the palace of the prince and the 
cottages of the peafants, the gentry living 
in dependance at court, and the merchants 
and manufacturers in the towns. ^ 
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THIS is generally reckoned one of Hit 
ttioft beautiftil cities in GerrtrJiny. 
The ftreets are all as (Iraighc as arrows^ 
being what they call tirees au Cordeau, and 
interfeft each other at right angles. This ' 
never fails to pkafe at firft^ but becomes 
-fooner tirefome than a town built with lefs 
regularity. When a man has walked 
through the town for half a forenoon, his 
eyes fearch in Vain for variety : the fame 
objeds feem to move along with him, as if 
he had been all the while a fliip-bQard. 

X 

They calculate the number of inhabit- 
ants at24900o, including the garrifon* which 

confifts of 5000 men. This town has three 
noble gates, adorned with baflb relievos very 

C c 2 beautifully 
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beautifully executed. The Duke and I 
walked round the ramparts with eafe in the 
fpace of an hour. The fortifications are 
well contrived and in good order, and the 
town acquires great additional ftrength from 
being almoil entirely furrounded by the 
Neckar and the Rhine, and fituatedinaflat, 
not commanded by any rifing ground. Yet 
perhaps it would be better that this city 
were quite open, and without anyfortifica- 
tion. An attempt to defend it mi^t prove 
the deflrudion of the i^tizeos' houfes^ and 
the electoral palace. A palace is injudi- 
cioufly fituated when built within a forti- 
fied town, becaufe a threat from the enemy 
to bombard it, might induce the garrifon 
to furrender. 

The Electoral palace is a moft magnificent 
ftrudure, fituated at the jundion of the 
Rhine and the Neckar. — The cabinet of na- 
tural curiofities, and the colledion of pic- 
tures, are much vaunted. To examine them 

was 
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was amuiing enough : — To defcribe'them ' 

would, I fear, be a little tedious, • ' ' 

■) ■ > 

ThetEledor himfelfis a man of tafte 
and magnificence, circumftances in hidcha* 
rafter, which probably afford more pleafure 
to himfelf, and the ftrangers who pafs this 
way, than to his own fubjeds. 

r. • 

I accompanied the Duke to one oftheofK- 
cers of the court, whofe bufineft it is to 
prefent ftrangers. This gentleman is i;e- 
markable for his amazing knowledge in all 
the myfteries of etiquette. He entertained 
his Grace with much erudition on this fub* 
je£t. — I never obferved the Duke yawn fo 
very much. — When our vilit was over, he 
aflferted that it had lafted two hours. — Upon 
examining bis watch, he difcovered that he 
had made a miftake of one hour and forty 
minutes only. 



Cc 3 We 
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Wc were prefenied the following day tQ 
the Ele^or and the Eledtrefs. He wa9 

drefled in th? uniform of his guards, feem^ 
to be on the borders of fifty, and has a fcn- 
fiblc manly countenance, which I am tol4 
is th€ true index of his charader. 

The Hereditary Prince is a young man of 
knowledge and good fenfe. He furprifec^ 
me by talking of the party- difputes and ad- 
ventures which have happened of late year^ 
in England, of which I found hin;i minutely 

informed. Many people in- Germany 

havQ tbeEngUQi news* papers and pditical 
pamphlets regularly traqfmitted to them. 
The acrimony and freedom with which ilw 
higbell characters are treated, aftonifli an4 
amufc them, and from thefe they often forn^ 
very falfe and extraordinary^conclufionsifith 
legard to the ftate of the nation. 

As the Eledlor intends foon to vifit Italy, 
rcat numbers of officers have come hither 

^9. 
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to p»y; their duty to their, fovcreign before' 
he depart for that country. . He is much' 
efteemed by his officers, with whom" he 
lives in a »^ery affable manner. Thejre are 
generally thirty covers every day at his table 
for them, and the ftran^ers who happen to 
be at the court of Manheim, 

One day at dinner, a kind of bufFooncame 
into the room. He walked round the table,' 
and converfed in a familiar manner with 
every body pr6fent, the princes not ex- 
cepted. His obfervations were followed by 
loud bnrfls of applaufe from all whom ht 
addrefled* As he fpoke in German, I could 
not judge of his wit, but flared around with 
the anxiety of countenance natural to a man 
l/?bo fees a whole company ready to die 
with .daughter at a jeft which he cannot 
comprehend. An old officer, who fat neat 
me, was touched with compaffion for my 
f^tuation, and explained in French fome 

C c 4 of 
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<^ ji^e moft briU'upt repartees, fo^:Oiiy, pri- 
vate ufe. ,. ,,i,„- riifii-- ■ 

t ■' ' • ' ■ 

* Ai this good-natured officer did not feem 
to have a great command of the French lan- 
guage, the whole fpirit of the jeft was al- 
* lowed to evaporate during the tranflation : — 
At lead I could not fmell a particle when 
the procefs was over. However, as thefe 
tranflations evidently coil him a good deal 
of trouble, I thought myfelf obliged to 
feem delighted with bis performance ; fo I 
joined in the mirth of the company, and 
endeavoured to laugh as much as any per- 
fon at the table. 

My interpreter afterwards informed me 
that this genius was from the Tyrol, that 
he fpoke the German with fo peculiar an 
accent, that whatever he faid never failed to 
fetthe whole table in a roar; c'eft pourquoi, 
added he, il eft en pofleffion d'entrer tou- 

jours avec le deflert. 

This 
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Thi&afif the only example thatrimo^ 
remaining of a court fool or licen fed' j^eft^Fj 
an oflBce formerly in all the CQ^t^ of 
Europe. , 
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LETTER XLIII. 



Manhcim* 

TT 7E made a ftiort jaunt to Heidelberg a 
few days fince. That town is about 
four leagues from Manheim. 

Heidelberg is fituated in a hollow on the 
banks of the Neckar, and is fqrrounded by 
charming hills perfedly cultivated. 

More cheerful fcenes of exuberant ferti- 
lity are to^be feen no where than along the 
fine chain of hills which begin near this 
town. The fummits of thefe hills arq 
crowned with trees, and their fides add 
bottoms are clothed with vines. 

The Elector's caftle is placed on an emi- 
nence, which commands the town, and a 

view 
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view of the valley below ; but the caftle it-* 
felf unfortunately is commanded by another 
eminence too near it, from which this noble 
building* was cannonaded when the whole 
Palatinate was pillaged and burnt, in confe- 
quence of that cruel order of Lewis XIV^ 
too literally executed by Turenne. 

The particulars of that difmal fcene have 
been tranfmitted from father to fbn, and are 
ftill fpoke of with horror by the pcafantry 
of this country, among whom the French 
nation is held in deteflation to this day. 

While we were in the caftle we did not 
omit viiiting the renowned Heidelberg tun ; 
but as it was perfcdly empty, it made bu(: 
^ dull and uninterefting appearance. 

The inhabitants of the Palatinate are 
partly Proteftants, and partly Roman Catho- 
U^s, who Ijve here in harmony with eacl^ 
pther. The great church at Heidelberg i^ 

5 divided 
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divided into two apartments, in one of 
which the Proteftants^ and in the other, the 
PapiAit.perform public worfhip : — A fingu- 
}ar proof :of the moderation and coblnefs of 
people's minds with regard to a fubjeft that 
inflamed them fo violently in* the days of 
their anceflors. 

We remained only one day at Heidelberg 
and returned in the evening to this place. 
The lives and manners of the inhabitants of 
this ^i^'leem to be as uniforni>aiid formal 
as the (h-eetsand buildings. No noife, mobs 
or buftle ; at mid -day every thing is as calm 
and quiet as the ftreets of London at mid- 
night. This gives one the notion that the 
citizens are under the fame reftraint and 
difcipline with the troops. 

I have fcen thefe laft perform their exer- 
cife every morning on the parade. I was 
a good deal farprifed to obferve, that not 
on!y the movements of the foldiers mufkets* 

and 
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and the attitudes of their bodies, but tklfoi 
their devotions, were under the diredkion of- 
the major's cane* The following motio!|i8 
are performed as part of the military lyaK 
noeuvres every day before the troopci^jpr^ 
marched to their different guards, -irrh 

The major flourifhes his cane ; — the drum 
gives a fingle tap, and every man under arms 
raifes his hand to his hat ; — at a fecond 
ftroke on the drum, they take off their bats 
and are fuppofed to pray; — at a third, they 
finifli their petitions, and put their hats on 
their heads,- — If any man has the affurance 
to prolong his prayer a minute longerptkw 
the drum indicates, he is puniQied oor^tfae 
fpot, and taught to be lefs devout for the 
future. : » 

The ingenious inventor of drums certaiply 
never dreamt of their becoming the r^gulj^T 
tors of people's piety.— But the modQrA imy 
provements in the military aft are truly w<)^ 

derfUl !— 



i 
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derful! — isind we need not defpairy iftef 
this, of feeing a whole regimen t, by the 
progrefsof difcipline, fo modelled as to eat, 
drink» and perform other animal fun^tons^ 
uniformly together, at the word of coni^* 
mand, as th^ poife their firelocks* 



•k 
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L E T T E R XLIV. 



. ; 



Manheim. 



HAVING left orders at Geneva to for-* 
ward all our letters of a certain date 
te Manheim, and to dire<3: thofe which 
fhould come afterwards, to Frankfort oa 
the Maine, I had the good fortune to re* 
ceive. yours laft night. 

I feel as much indignation as you poflibly 
can, againft thofe who endeavour to hurt the 
peace of families by malignant publications, 
and I enter fully into Lord 's on fo un- 

merited an attack. Yet I fhould be heartily 

forry to fee thefe evils remedied by any re- 
ftridion on the freedom of the prefs ; be-* 
caufc I am every day more and more con- 
vinced that its unreftrained pradudtions, the 
licentious news-papers thenafelves not tx^ 

ccpted^ 
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ceptedy have conveyed to . every . cproer of 
Great Britatnt along with much imper- 
tinence and.feurrility» fuch a rcgaul for the 
conftiiution, fuch a fenfe of the rights pf 
the fubjed):, and fuch a degree of general 
knowledgCy as never were fo univerfally dif* 
fufed over any other nation. Such a law as 
your friend propofes might, no doubt> pro- 
tt€i individuals from unjuft attacks in print: 
but it would at the fame time remove one 
great means of clearing their innoce|n|9<^ ^tid 
making known their wrongs, when injured 
in a more eflential manner. It would limit 
the right which every Briton has of publicly 
addreffing his countrymen, when he finds 
himfelf injured or opprefTed by the perver- 
fion of law, or the infolence of office. 

Examples might be given of men of great 
integrity being attacked in the mdft cruel 
and ungenerous manner by people high in 
office and guarded by power. Such men 
had no other means of redrefs than that of 

appealing 
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ap^Iiflg. to the candotir and good fettfe of 
the* publid; which tlfey ufed with fucoefs. 
Every raah*8 obferVatidH may fuggeft to him 

many kinds of injufticc-aiAfopprtffici»yWhrch 
the rich, the infidious, or th6 powerful;^ tan 
commit in fpiteof law, or perhapS' 1>y the 
aid of law, againft the poor, the tfttfiif- 
peding, and the friendlefs. — Many, >oeho 
can filence confcience and evade law, trem- 
ble at the thoughts of their injuftice being 
publifhed ; and nothing is, nothing can be, 
a greater check to the wantonncfs of power, 
than the privilege of unfolding private grie- 
vances at the bar of the public. For thus the 
caufe of individuals is made a public con- 
cern, and the general indignation which 
their wrongs excite, forms at once one of 
the fevereft puniftiments which can be in- 

il^Aed on the oppreflbr, and one of the 
ftrongeft, bulwarks that can be raifed in de- 
fence of the unprotected. 

Vol. T. D d 'fey 
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By this means alfo *the moil fpeedy aod 
effeAual alarm is given all over the nation 
when any great public mifcondu£): happens, 
or upon any appearance of a defign again ft 
the constitution s and many evils are detect* 

cd and prevented, which otherwife might 

have been unobferved, till they had become 

. too ftrong for remedy. And though this 

- liberty produces much filly advice, and ma- 
lignant cenfors without number) it like- 

wife opens the door to fome of a difPerent 
charader, who give ufeful hints to minifters, 
which would have been loft without the 
freedom of a^ionymous publication. 

The temporary and partial diforders, 
which are the confequences of public free- 
dom, have been greatly exaggerated by fome 

people, and reprefented as more than equi- 
valent to all the advantages refulting from a 

free government. But if fuch perfons had 

opportunities of obferving the nature of thofe 

6 evils 
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evils which fp^ing up in abfolute govern- 
ments, they would foon be convinced of 
their error. 

The greateft evil that can arife froni the 
licentioufnefs which accompanies civil li- 
berty is, that people may rafhly take a diflike 
to liberty herfelf, from the teafing imperti- 
nence and abfurdity of fome of her real or 
' afFe<3:ed well-wifliers j as a man might be-* 
come lefs fond of the company of his beft 

friend, if he found him always attended by 
a fnappifli cur, which without provocation 
was always growling and barking. 

. But to prove the weaknefs of fuch con- 
dud> we have only to call to mind, that the 
ilream of licentioufnefs perhaps never rofe 
higher than it did fome years fince in Eng- 
land. — And what were the mighty evils that 
followed ? — Many refpedtable characters 
were grofsly mifreprefented in printed pub- 
lications. — Certain daring fcribblcrs evaded 

D d 3 the 
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the puniflimcnt they deferved :— Many win- 
dows weiie broken* and the chariots of a 
few members of parliament were befpat- 
tered with dirt by the mob.— —What are 
.thefe frivolous diforders when compared 
to the gloomy regularity produced by defpot* 
ifm; in which men are obliged to the moft 
painful circumfpedion in all their a£tions; 
, are afi-aid to fpeak their fentiments on the 
mod common occurrences; fufpicious of 
cherifhing government fpies in their houfe* 
. hold fervants ; diftruftful of their own re- 
lations and moil intimate companions, and 
at all times expofed to the oppreffion of 
men in power, and to the infolence of their 
favourites ? — No confufion, in my mindf 

can be more terrible than the ftcrn difci- 
plined regularity and vaunted police of ar- 
bitrary governments, where every heart is 
deprefled by fear, where mankind dare not 
aflume their natural charafters, where the 
free fpirit muft crouch to the flave in office, 
where genius muft reprefs her efFufions, or, 

like 
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like the Egyptian worfliippers, offer them 
in facrifice to the calves of power ; and 
Inhere the human mind, always in (hackles» 
ihrinks from every generous effort. 



Dd 3 
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J. E T T E R XLV. 



Meiit2. 

TT 7 E left Manhelm five or fix days ago. 
It is very eafy travelling through this 
part of Germany, the roads being perfectly 
good, and the country a continued plain* 
From Bafil, to vrithin a few miles of Mentz, 
the pofting road does not make even the 
xnoft gentle afcent ; a vaft length of coun« 
try to be all along a perfed level. 

By the great numbers of Monks and 
Friars, of all colours and conditions, that 
are to be met near this city, we were ap- 
prifed of our entrance into an ecclefiaftical 
ftate, while the plump perfons and rofy 
complexions of thefe Fathers fufficiently 
proved, that they did not live in the fertile 

land of Rhenifh for nothings 

Howeyer 
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However good Chriftians they might be, 
many of them had much the appearance of 
paying occafional homage to the ancient 
heathen deity Bacchus, without being re- 
ftrained in their worlhip like the foldiers 
on the parade at Manheim.— One of them 
in particular appeared to have juft arifefi 
from his devotion. — He moved along in 
the moft unconcerned manner imaginable, 
without obferving any diredl courfe, or re- 
gardrag whether he went to the right hand 
or to the left* He muttered to himfelf as 
he went, — Does he repeat his pater nofter ? 
faid I. — I rather imagine he prays from 
Horace, replied the Duke, 

Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 



plenum ? Quas nemora, aut quos agor in 

fpecus 
Vclox mcnte nova * ?— — ^ 

* O Bacchus, when by thee pofTeft, 
What facred fpirit fills my raving bread ? 
How am I rapt to dreary glades. 
To gloomy CAverns^ unfreqaented ibades ! 

Francis. 

D d 4 On 
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" On both fides of the Rhine the ground 
kere begins to beeome hilly and irregularj 
Ibrkning banks finely expofed to the fun. 
Hiere the beft Rheni(h wine is proc^ucej^ and 
even a very fmall portion of thefe exuberant 
banks is of confiderabl^ value. A chain of 
wdl-inhabited villages runs along from 
Mentz, by Bacharach^ all the vray to Co- 

blentz, wrhere the Rhine is joined by the 
Mofelle* 

Bacharach is faid to derive its name from 
an altar of Bacchus (Bacchi Ara) fuppofed 
to have been ereded by the Romans in 

gt^titude for the quantity and quality of 

» 

the vs^ine produced in the neighbourhood. 
A little before we entered Mentz> we 
paflTed by the Eavorita, a beautiful palace 
belonging to the Eledor, fituated where 
the Rhjne is joined by the Maine* ■ " - 

Mentz is finely fituated, built in an 
irregular manner, ^nd moft plentifully prp* 
Yidcd with churches;. The cathedral is but 



- 



I ' 
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A gloQmy. fabric.: In this there is what 
they call a treafury, which coijtain$ a 
number of clumfy jewels, foibe relica,.4Q4 
a mighty rich w^rdrpbq of priefts vcfl- 
ments, . . j 

There are fbme troops in this capital, 
but I do not think the oflScers have that 
fmart prefumptuous ak which generally 
accompanies men of their profeffion. They 
feem confcious that the clergy al^e their 
matters; and, I have a notion, are a little 
out of countenance on that account. 

The ftreets fwarm with ecclefiaftics, 
fome of them in fine coaches, and attended 
by a great number of fervants. I remarked 
alfo many genteel airy abbes; who, one 
could eafily fee, were the mod fafliionable 
people, and give the ton at this place. 

Though it is moft evident that in this 
fledprate the clergy have taken exceeding 

good 
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good care of themfelves ; yet, in juftice to 
tfiem, it muft be acknowledged, that the 
people alfo feem to be in an eafy lituation* 
The peafantry appear to be in a ftate of far 
greater abundance than thofe of France, or 
even thofe in the Ele^or of Manheim's 
dominions. 

I have fome defire to fee an ecclefiaflical 
court) and would willingly vifit this of 
Mentz ; but the Duke of Hamilton, who 
feems to have no exceflive fondnefs for any 
court) fays, a court of clergymen muft be 
, more difmal and tedious than any other, 
and I fear will not be prevailed on to appear 
at this ; in which cafe we fhall leave this 
place to-morrow morning early, without 
further ceremony.. 
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LETTER XLVI. 



Frankfort on the Maine. 

T T 7 E have been here two weeks.— To 

form a proper judgment of the ge- 
nius and manners of any nation, it is ne* 

ceifary to live familiarly with the inhabitants 
for a confiderable time; but a fmaller degree 
of obfervation will fuffice to give a pretty 
juft idea of the nature of its government. 
The chilling efFeds of defpotic oppreflion^ 
or the benign influence of freedom an4 
commerce, ftrike the eye of the xnoft carc- 
lefs traveller. 



The ftreets of Frankfort are fpacious and 
well-paved ; the houfes (lately, clean^ and 
convenient ; the (hops well furntflied } the 
drefs, the numbersy the air^ and general 

tsi^nnet% 
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manne^B of the inbabitants^ fufficicntly 
fliow, without other information, that there 

■ 

18 no little defpot within their walls^ to 
impoverifli them in fupport of his gran* 
deur, and to put every adion of their lives, 
every movement of their bodies, under re- 
ilraint by his caprice. 

The houfes are of brick, but have a 
better appearance than brick houfes in ge- 
neral, owing chiefly to their being covered 
with a kind of'reddiih (lucco, which is 
come into ufe here of late, and> it Is be- « 
lieved, will render the buildings more 
durable. The fronts of many of the fineft 
are alfo adorned with bas reliefs of white 
ftucco, in imitation of marble. Thefe 
white ornaments, on the red ground, form 
too ftrong a contraft, and do not pleafe an 
eye fond of fimplicity. But the Germans, 
in general, have a tafte for fhowy orna- 
ment, in their drefs, furniture, and houfes, 
Frankfort is a free imperial city, having a 
t fmall 
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fmall territory belonging to it, and is^^o- 
verned by its own magiftracy. ' 



■■■■/ ( ,1 



• » » • 1 ■ 



All religions are tolerated here, tindfer 

certain reftridions; but Lutheranifm is 

the eflaolifhed faith, as the magiftrates are 
of that comnuinion. 

The principal church is in ^the pofleffion 
of the Roman Catholics, but no public 
proceffion of the hoft is permitted through 
the ftreets. All the ceremonies of their 
religion are confined to the houfes of indi- 
viduals, or performed within the wjills of 
this church. In it there is a chapel, to 
which the emperor is conduced immeoi* 
ately after his eledion, in order to be 
crowned by the Eledor of Mentz. 



-A 



The Jews have a fynagogue in this.cltyt 
whfere they perform their religipps .rites ; 
but the Calvinil^s have xiever been -allowed 
any public houfe of worfliip within the ter- 
ritory 
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ritory 'of Frankfort. They attend divind 
fervice at a place called Bockenheim in the 
county of Hanau, where they have built a 
diurch. 

This is but unkind treatment ; and it 
feems, at firft fight, a little extraordinary, 
that Martin Luther fkould fhow taore in- 
dulgence to his old enemy Lord Peter, and 
even to Judas Ifcariot himfelf, than tp his 
fellow-reformer John Calvin. 

Though Frankfort is thought a fine 

town, and the efiedt produced by the whole 
jis magnificent^ yet ^there are no buildings 
in particular worthy of attention. It is 
cxpeded, however, that all ftrangers 
fliould vifit the town-houfe, and fee the 
chamber where the Emperor is eledled. 
And it would be reckoned a great want of 
curiofity, not to fee the famous golden bull 
which is kept there with the utmoft care. 
A fight of this cofts a golden ducat j a fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient price for a glance of an old manu- 
fcriptt which not one perfon in a hundred 
can read, and ftiil fewer can underlland. 

A countryman of ours, who expeded 
more amufement for his money, com- 
plained loudly of this as an impofition; and 
on hearing a German talk of the high price 
which every thing bore in England, he re- 
torted on him in thefe words:— II n'y a 

rien en Angleterre (i cher que votre taureau 
d'or a Frankfort. 

There is a cuftom obferved here, which 
I fliall mention on account of its Angularity, 
though 1 enquired in vain for its origin^ 
Two women appear every day at noon on 
the battlements of the principal fleeple, 
and play fome very folemn airs with trum- 
pets. This mufic is accompanied by vocal 
pfalmody, performed by four or five men, 
who always attend the female trumpeters 
for that purpofe. 

The 
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The people here have avlojeot. talle for 
p(alm*finging. There are a confiderable 
nuoUier. of men and Jbojs^ who have this 
for their only profeflion. They are engaged 
by fome families to officiate two or three 
times a week in the morning, before the 
mafter and mifirefs of the family get out of 
bed. 

When aAy perfon io tolerable circum« 

fiances, die^i a band of thefe fweet fingers 
afTemble in the flreets before the houfe, 
and chant an hour every day to the corpfe, 
till it is interred. The fame band accom- 
panies the funeral, finging hymns all the 
way. 

Funerals are conduced with an uncom- 
mon degree of folemnity in this town : — 
A man clothed in a black cloak, and car- 
rying a crucifix, at the end of a long pole, 
leads the proceffion : — A great number of 
hired mourners in the fame drefs, and each 

with 
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with a lemon in his hand, ^ mkreh' after 
him!— Then tome the fingers, ' -fdTl6liecl 
by the coi'pfe in 1^ hearfe ; and laBfi'fha 
relations iu mourning co2kche$.' 

The cruGffix is carried in this iftaniier at 
all funerals, whether the deceafed has ^dibd 
a Roman Catholic^ a Lutheran, or a'Cil* 

vinift. That this cuftom 0iould be fol-^ 

I f 

lowed by the two latter, furprifed me a 
good deal. I (hould liave imagined tlfat 
the Calvinifts in particular, whatever they 
did with the lemons, would never have 
been able to digefl the crucifix* 

There is a very confiderable number of 
Calvinifts in this place ; it is generally 
thought^ they are the mod induftrious« 
They unqueflionably are the richeft part 
of the inhabitants. This may be. partly 
owing to a circumftance that fome of them 
condder ad a hardfhip— —their* being eK* 
eluded from any (har^ in the governmoit 

Vol. I. E e of 
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of the cijLjr.— Many of the C^ilyiiijft 
Uq^ are defceodants pf French Proteflants^ 
who left their country at the revocatiofi of 
the edid of Nantz. 



There are fome villages near Frankfort 
confiding eniirely of French refugees; mhx>^ 
defi^rting their country at the fame feimet 
h^ye fettled here in a clufter. Their de- 
fpend^nts fpeak French in their con^moQ 
coHYeriktion, and retain many of their or|* 

ginal cuftoms to this hour. 

Two or three families now living at 
Frankfort are of Englifh origin. Their 
predeceflbrs fled firft to Holland, during 
the perfecutions in the reign of Mary, and 
being afterwards driven out of that country 
by the cruelty of the Duke of Alva, they 
at length found an afylum for themfelves, 

and their pofterity, in this free imperial 
city. 

The 
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The liumber of J^wd in Ffihkfdrt in 
j)rcKiigiou8> cohfidering offe difftdl iiicdti- 
venience they are fubjeded to, being 
obliged to live all together in a fingle ftreet 
built up at one end : — There i& a large gate 
at the other, which is tegularly fhut af al 

certain hour of thd night, afttt which nd 
Jews dare appear in the ftffeets; but tfef^ 
whole herd muft remain cooped atld 
crowded together, like fo man;Jr black cat- 
tle, till morning. As this ftreet is nar- 
row, the room allotted for each fartiily 
fmall, and as the children of Ifrael were 
never remarkable for their cleanlinefs, and 
always noted for breeding, the Jews' Quar- 
ter, you will believe, is not the fwCetefl: 
part of the town. 1 fcarce think they cbuld 
have been worfe lodged in tTic land of 
Egypt. 

They have feveral times made offer of 
confiderabte fums to the magiftrates of 
Frankfort for liberty to build or pufchafe 

E e 2 ano- 
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another ftreet for their accommodation ; 
but all Aich propofals have hitherto beea 
rejeded. 

■ * 

The Jews in Frankfort are obliged to 
fetch water when a fire happens in any 
part of the city; and the magiftrates, in re- 
tum^ permit them to choofe judges out of 
their own body for deciding difputes among 
themCelves ; but if either party refufes to 
fubmit to this, an appeal is open to the 
magiftrates. 



They muft unqueftionably enjoy fome 
great advantages by the trade they carry 
on, to compenfate for fuch inconveniencies. 
During the day-time they are allowed the 
liberty of walking all over the town ; a 
privilege which they improve with equal 
affiduity and addrefs. They attack you in 
the ftreet, ply at the gate of your lodgings, 
and even glide into your apartments, offer- 
ing to fupply you with every commodity 

you 
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you can have occafion for : And if you 
happen to pafs by the entrance of their 
ftreet, they intreat your cuftom with the 
violence and vociferation of fo many 
Thames v^ratermen* 

I was twice at their fynagpgue. There 
is nothing magnificent in their worfliip ; 
but much apparent zeal and fervour* I 
faw one of their mod important rites per- 
formed on two children. It was impoflible 
not to feel compaffion for the poor infants, 
thus cruelly initiated into a community, 
who had formerly the misfortune of being 
defpifed by the Heathens, and now are 
execrated by all pious Chriftians. 



Ee 3 
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LETTER XLVIl. 



Frankfort on the Maine. 



"^^OU wiH be furprifed. at our remaining 
fo long at a place where there, is no 



• *., - 



court, and few of thofe entertainnjents 
which allure and retain travellers. The 
truth is, the Duke of Hamilton feems fond 
of this place ; and as for my own part, I 
have formed an acquaintance with fome 
very worthy people here,, whofe friendfhip 
I fhall take every occafion to cultivate. 

Society here is divided into NoblefTe and 
the Bourgeois. The firft confifts of fome 
noble families from various parts of Ger- 
many, who have chofen Frankfort for their 
refidence, and a few original citizens of 
Frankfort, but who have now obtained the 
rank of nobility. The citizens who con- 

tit(X 
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nedi, themfelves with ftrangers, have, made 
therr fortunes by commerce, which feme of 
them ftill follow. 

There is a public aflembly for the nobi- 
lity once a week, at which they drink tea, 
converfe> or play at cards from fix to ten. 
On the other nights, the fame company 
meet alternately at each other's houfes, and 
pafsthe evening in the fame manner. None, 
of the Bourgeois families are invited to thefe 
parties; but they have affemblies of the fame 
kind among themfelves, and often entertain 
their friends, and the ftrangers with w)iom 
they are acquainted, in a very hofpitable 
manner at their tables. The noblemen 
who reftde in Frankfort, and the nobility of 
all degrees, and of every nation, who acci^ 
dentally pafs through it, cheerfully accept of 
thefe invitations. to dine with the citizens, but 
none of the German ladies of quality conde- 
fcend fo far. While their fathers, hulbands, 
and brothers, are entertained at a Bourgeois 

£ e 4 table. 
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table, tbey cl^ufe rather to dioe at home by 
themfelves; and they certainly judge W^^^Y* 
if they prefer a fpare diet to good cheer. 

The diftindion of ranks is obfervcd ia 
Germany, with all the fcrupulous precifioQ 
that a matter of that importance deferves. 
rfhere is a public (oocert in this place fup- 
ported by fubfcriptiom One would imagine 
that the fubfcribers would take their feats a^ 
they entered the room, that thofe who came 
earlieft would have their choice — No fuch 
inatter. — The two firft rows are kept for the 
ladies of quality, and the wives and daugh- 
ters of the citizens piuft be contented to fit 
behind, let them come at what hour, and 
pay what money they pleafe. — After all, 
this is not fo bad as in an aflembly of no- 
bility, where commons are not permitted 
to (it, even in the lobby, whatever price 
they may have paid for their feat in par- 
liamet^t. 

Since 
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. Since we arrived, the theatre has been 
opened for the winter, by a troop of Ger- 
man comedians. I was- there the fitft hight ; 

\ 

previous to the play, there was a kind of 
^allegorical prologue,, intended as a cfnSpli^ 
ment to the magiArates of Frankfort. • This 
was performed by Juftice, Wifdom, and 
Plenty, each of whom appeared in perfon, 
with the ufual attributes. The laft was very 
properly perfonated by a large fat woman» 
big with child. As to the two former, I 
hope, for die fake of the good people of 
Frankfort^ that they are better reprefented in 
the town-council, than they were on the 
ftage. v'^This prologue was concluded by a 
long harangue, pronounced by the plumped 
Apollo, I dare venture to fay, that ever ap* 
peared in the heavens above, or on the earth 
beneath. 

After this the play began, which was a 
German tranflation of the Englifh play of 
George Barnwell, with confiderable altera- 
tions* 
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itoht. Barnwell is reprefentcd as an impru- 
dent young mfaft ; bu< he doe* not murder 
hiis uncle, as ?n the Englifh play, or cora^- 
ttiit any grofe Crhne ; tfte Germaii tranflator, 
rberefoi^e; inftead of hanging, ohly nrarrica 
him at the end of the i>iece. - 

Moft of the plays reprefented on theGer- 
man ftage^ aie tranflaiions frona the Englifh 
or French ; for Germany, fo fertile in wri- 
ters in divinity, jurifprudence, medicine, 
ehymiftry, and other parts of natural philo- 
fopby, has produced few poets till of late. 

Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto \ ; 
and the Gierman mufe is now admired ilV 
over Europe. Her beauties are felt and ap- 
plauded by men of genius, even through the 
medium of a tranflation, which is a ftrong 
proof of her original energy. It muft, how- 
ever, be a great difcouragement to German 
poetry in general, and to the dramatic in 
particular, that the French language prevails 

• Now a new progeny from heaven dcfccnd. 

In 
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in all the courts, and that French plays are 
reprefeated there in preference to German. 

- - ■ • 

The native language of the ceimtFy is- 
treated like a vulgar and. provinciaj^ dialecl^ 
while the French is cultivated as the only 
proper language for people of falfeion.—- 
Children of the firft families are inftruded 
in French, before they acquire their mother- 
tongue, and pains are taken to keep them 
ignorant of this, that it may not hurt their 
pronunciation of the other. I have met witt 
people who confidered it as an accomplifli- 
ment to be unable to exprefs themfelves in 
the language of their country, and who 
have pretended to be more ignorant, in this 
particular, than they were in reality. 

I have been affured by many, who under- 
ftand the German language well, that it is 
nervous, copious, moft expreffive, and ca- 
pable of all the graces of poetry. The truth 
of this appears by the works of feveral latfe 

S writers, 
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writersy who have endeavoured to check this 
unnatural prejudice in their countrymen, 
and to reftore the language of their anceftors 
to its native honour8.-^But what are the 
<;Sbrt8 of good fenfe, tafle, and genius, in 
oppodtion to fafhion, and the influence of 
courts ? 

Among the winter amufements of this 
place, traineau parties may be reckoned. 
Thefe dan take place in the time of frof^ 
only, and when there is a condderable quan* 
tity of fnow upon the ground. I had an 
opportunity of feeing a very fplendid enter- 
tainment of this kind lately, which was 
given by fome young gentlemen to an equal 
number of ladies. 

A traineau is a machine in the (hape of a 
horfCf lion, fwan j or in that of a griffin, 
unicorn^ or fome other fanciful form, with- 
out wheels ; but made below like a fledge } 
for the conveniency of Aiding over the fnow. 

Some 
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Some are gilded, and otherwife ornamented 
according to the whim of the proprietor.— 
A pole ftands up from one fide, to which an 
enfign or flag is fattened, which waves over 
the heads of thofe placed on the machine* 
The lady, wrapped in fur, fits before, and 
the gentleman ftands behind on a board 
made for that purpofe. 

The whole is drawn by two horfes, which 
are either condut^ed by a poftillion, or driven 
by the gentleman. — The horfes are gaudily 
ornamented, and have bells hanging from 
the trappings which cover them. 

This party confifted of about thirty 
fraineaus, each attended by two or tliree 
fervants on horfeback with flambeaux.; for 
this amufement was taken when it began to 
grow dark.— One traineau took the lead ;— 
the reft followed at a convenient diftance in 
a line, and drove for two or three hour«^ 
through the principal ftreets and fquares of 

2 Frankfort* 
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Trankfort. — The horfes go at a brift: trot or 
ranter ; the motion of the traineau is eafy 
and agreeable ; the bells, enfigns, and 
tordtieSf make a very gaj and fhowy ap« 
pearance, which feeroed to be much relifHed 
by the parties immediately coQcerned» and 
admired by the fpedators. 

A few days after this exhibition, as 
we were preparing to fet out for Hanau 
in a traineau, Mr. Stanley, brother to Lord 
Stanley, arrived at the inn. Though he had 
travelled for two days and nights» with« 
out-having been in bed, he was fo little 
fatigued, that he went along with us. Ha- 
nau is fome leagues diftant from Frankfort. 
We had a full proof of the fmooth move- 
ment of the traineau, which, in the time 
of froft, and when there is a proper quan- 
tity of fnow on the ground, is certainly 
the moft delightful way of travelling that 
can poffibly be imagined. 

Hanau 
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H^nau is tb.e rejTwJfince of the HeKditftry 
Prince of Hpffe G»fl^l. A» we catered thtf 
town Aye ij[>et the Princefe who is fiftef-iar 
law to the Kipg of Denmark. She, with 
fome of the ladies of the court, was taking 
the air alfo in a traineau. 

Befides the troops of H^gau, two regi- 
xpents of Hanoveri^s are there at prefent. 
The Hereditary Prince is not on the beft 
terms with his father. He lives here, how- 
ever, in a ftate of independency, poflefled 
of the revenues of this country, which is 
guaranteed to him by the Kings of Britain, 
Denmark, and Pruffia: but there is no in* 
tercourfe between this little court and that 
of Heffe Caflel. 

After dinner we returned to Frankfort. 
The Duke prevailed with Mr. Stanley to re- 
main a longer time at Frankfort than he had 
intended. He is a fenfible young man of fpi- 
rit and ambition. His grandfather^ the old 

Eaivl 
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Earl of Derby, endeavours to feduce him intcf 
holy orders, promifiog him a living of 2000L 
a year^ which is in the gift of the family^ 

This you virill acknowledge to be a tempta-* 
tion which few younger brothers could with- 
iland. Nature, however, feems to have 
deilined this young gentlemen for another 
line in life. My own opinion is, he would 
rather have thexofnmand of a troop of dra«^ 
goons, than be promoted to the See of 
Canterbury. 
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Frankfort. 



00 ME of the nobility who refide in this 
city, take every opportunity of pointing 
out the eflential difference that there is, and 
the diftindions that ought to be made, be- 
tween their families and thofe of the Bour- 
geois ; who, though they have, by commerce 
or fome profeffion equally ignoble, attained 
great wealth, which enables them to live in 
a ftile of magnificence unbecoming their 
rank; yet their noble neighbours infinuate, 
that they always retain a vulgarity of fenti- 
ment and manners, unknown to thofe whofe 
blood has flowed pure through feveral ge- 
nerations, unmixed with that puddle which 
ftagnates in the veins of plebeians. 

Vol.. L Ff The 
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The Duke of Hamilton does not feem to 

have ftudied natural philofophy with accu* 
racy fuffici^nt to enable him to obferve thia 
diftin^ion. He mingles in the focieties of 
the citi^enSf with as much eafe and alacritjt 
as in tbofe of the nobility ; dining with the 
one, and drinking coffee with the other, in 
the moil impartial manner ; and between 
the two, he contrives to amufe himljpU 
tolerably well, 



The two families with which w^ are in 
the greateil degree of intimacy > are thof^ of 

4 

Monf, de Barkhaufe, and Monf. P, Goglct 
The former is a principal perfon in the ma- 
^iftracy, 9, man of learning and worth. His 
lady is of a noble family in the dukedom 

of Brunfwic, a woman of admirable good 
ienfe and m^ny accomplifhments. She is 
well acquainted with Engliih and French 
literatpre. TJie French language fhe fpeak^ 
]\):^ ^ patiyet and though flie cannot con*- 

verfe 
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verfe in Englifli without difEculty, (be un<* 
dcrilands and relifhes the works of fome oF 
OUT bed auihGr6« 

* » 

Mr. Goglc has travelled over the greateft 
part of Europe, and is equally acquainted 
With men and books. He has made a p]en«- 
tiful fortune by commerce, and lives in a 
very agreeable and hofpitable manner. 

In thefe two houfes we occafionally meet 
with the beft company of both the clafles of 
fociety in this place> and in one or other, when 
there is no public affembly, we generally pafs 
the afternoon.-^The former part of the day 
(a thaw having lately diflblved the fnow) 
we often pafs in jaunts to the environs of 
this placet which are very beautiful. 

As the Duke of Hamilton and I were rid- 
ing one day along the banks of the Maine, 
near the village of Heix, which is in the 
territories of the Elector of Mentz, we ob- 

F f a ferved 
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fcrved a building, which feemed to be the 
refidence of fome prince, or bifhop at Icaft, 
We were furprifed we never had heard it 
fpoken of, as it had a more magnificent ap- 
pearance than any inodern building we had 
feen fince our arrival in Gerniany, We rode 
up, and upon entering it, found that the 
apartments within, though not laid out in 
the heft tafte, feemed to correfpond, in point 
pf ^Jfpence, with the external appearance. 

We were informed by the workmen, who 
were employed in finiflbing thefe apart- 
pients, that this palace belonged to a to- 
bacconift in Frankfort, where he ftill kept 
Ihop, and had accumulated a prodigious 
fortune by making and felling fnufF* 






Near to the principal houfe, . therjp \^ 
another great building, iatended foij^ work- 
houfe,. in which tobacco is to be manq- 

fadured, with many apartmen,t&:fi^.:tbe 
W'prkmen, and vaulted cellars$ in^^hil^Htthe 

various 
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Various kinds of fttuflF are to be kept moiftf 

till fent for inland fale to Frankforty or 

- fhipped on the Maine for foreign markets. 

The owner informed usj there were ex- 
adly three hundred rooms in both build- 
ings, and the greater number of thefe bje- 
longed to the dwelling-houfe. We did not 
.chufe to puzzle the man by difficult quef- 
tions, and therefore refrained from enquir- 
ing, what ufe he intended to make of fuch an 
amazing number of rooms, which feemed 
rather contrived iab barracks for two or three 
thoufand foldiers/ than any other purpofe. 

. On our tetarn to town, M^ewere informed 
that this^ perifon, who is not a native of 
Frankfort, though he has been many years 
cftabliftied ithere, had applied to the magi- 
ftrates for liberty to purchafe a certain fpot 
ofgrpund* on which he pfopofed to build a 
dwelling- hqufe, &c. which cannot be done 
t>y any but citizens, without the confcnt of 
.: ::r/-. n F ^ 3 the 



r 
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the counciU This being refufed^ he bought 
a little piece of land in the territoiy of 
Mentz> immediately beyond that of Frank* 
fortt and on the banks of the Maine ; and 
being highly piqued by the refufal he had 
met with from the magifhrates, he had 
reared a building greatly larger and more 
extenftve than was neceflary^ or than he at 
firft had intended, in the full perfuafion that 
the.reinorfe of the aiagiflratesvo^ be ia 
pi^oportioato the fize of this fa^^ric^^/: s.;^- 

'The tbbaccohilF^has already- -ej^^ctJ 
Gkf thoufand pounds oA tM^ ^VMij^'^if 
▼engeance, and his wntth agaiibif ihe^ihk* 
giftrates feems to be yet unappeafcd — for 

he dill lavifhes his money witti if rancour 
againd thefe unforluMte mm^ tlJiit^s'Very 
nnbecomtng a ChriftiiW. Thb unfiibitidilta 

of Ffinkfort, while tKey afckno^edgie' t^ie 
imprudence of the magiftrate^ * ifo not ap- 
plaud the wifdom #f their aatligosift, in 
whofe brain they aflert there tauft be Tome 

2 apartmem^ 
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itpartments ad empty as any in the raft 
flrudure he is builditig^ 

Another day his Gface alid I rode to 
Bergen, a fmall village v^hich has beeti refa-* 
dered ertiinent by the attempt made there 
by Pf idce Ferdinand on the French army 
hi the year 175^. 

We were accompanied by the Mefirs. de 
Lefletieri^two gentlemen, now retired frotn 
the fetvici^'and livihg at Frankfbrtf whQ 
h^hefiii; in 4)e iiStloaf ot|e a Captain in th« 

Ham^rjan armyg the other of the iame 

During tlie wixiter of tibat ffiemotal;)^ 
y^Ujoixm^ j^jm^^Ubpf tha; the Fr^fich* 
Wjl^yb in(>Cf$ pp^itj than jttftice, had ieiifid 
^|)oGU^;^lcutcal citjr, 4^4 «ftabIU)led.thei# 
]^^d-^atter« herCi .^.Tbia M^a a^tqided by 
^ej^^wptages, fecuring to th^m^be ooUtfy 

9i.^%^4fm and, Vppct Rhiae, by whi^hf 

;:cejncmfi:j4^ J^ * 4 they 
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they received fuppUes from Straibourg^ and 
all the intermediate cities. , 

Prince Ferdinand having formed the de- 
fign of driving them from this advantageous 
iituation, before they could be reinforced, 
fuddenly adembled his. army, v^hich was 
cantoned about Munfter, and after, three 
days of forced marches, came in fight of the 
French army, at that time commanded by 
thc'DuTce de Broglio, who, havings received 
intelligence of the 'Prince'is fchcmei hail 
made a very judicious difpofition. 

On the forenoon of the i3th'of AfJHI, the 
Prince began his attack on the right wing of 
theFrenc}< afmy, which occupied '/he vil- 
lage'-©^ B^i^n. — Thir #as reficwed "with 
^M«Lt vivacity- three -feveJal tlrficrf.*^ TPhe 
Friiice of Jfembourg, 'attd'sboot ^1500 i>i 
the Allies, fell in the aftion^ which Was* 
prolonged till the evening ; Prince Ferdi-^ 
nand then determining to draw oflR his. 

troops^ 
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•troops, made fuch a difpofitioa as.perfuaded 
the enemy he intended a general attack next 
morning — and by this ; means he accom*^ 
pli(hed his retreat in the nighty ; without 
being haraffed by the Freqch* ,- •* :' 



*> 



I have heard officers of great merit aflerti 
jhat nolliing could be more judicioufly 
planned and executed, than this enterpwfes 
the only one of importance, however, in 
which that great General failed diiVing the 
whole war; 

By this misfortune the allied army were 
reduced to great difficulties, and the progrefs 
of the French, with the continued retreat 
of the Allies, fprcad fuch an alarm over the 

Eledoj:ateof Hanover, that many individual* 
fent their moft valuable efFedls toStade, from 

whence they might be conveyed to Eng- 
land. — The affairs of the 'Allies were foon 

after re-eftabli^ed by the decifive vidlory of 
Minden, which raifed the military charad:er 

of 
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of Prince Ferdinand higher than ereri 
though officers of penetration, who were 
at both a^ooSf are fiill of opinion, that 
bis talents were to the full as confpicuous 
at BergeUf where he was repulfed, as at 
the glorious field of* Minden, by which 
Hanover and BrunTwick were prefervedi 
and the French obliged to abandon almoft 
an Weftphalia. 
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LETTER 



Frtnkfbre. 

T Returned a few days fince from Darm* 
^ fiadt) having accompanied the Duke of 
Hamilton on a vifit which he made to that 
court. 

The reigning Prince of He^e Darmfladt 
not being there, we were direded to pay our 
firft vifit to the Prxncefs Maximiliani his 
aunt.— -She inTxted us the fame erening to 
play at cards and fup whit her.— There 
were about ten people at table*'^Tbe Pria<« 

cefs was gay» affable, tni lalk«ti¥e.-^The 
Duke confefied he never bad pafled aa 
evening fo agreeably with an old woma^n 
in his life 

Next 
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Next moroing we went to the parade^ 
which is an objed of great attention at this 
place. The Prince has a mod enthufiaftic 
paffioa for military manoeuvres and evolu- 
tions. — Drilling and exercifing his foldiers 
are his chief amufements, and almofl his 
fole employment. That he may enjoy this 
in all kinds of weather, and at every fe^fon 
of the year, he has built a room fufficiently 
Capacious to admit 1500 men, to perform 
their exercife in it all together. 



*j .. 



This^^room is accommodated with fixteen 
Hoves, by which it may be kept at the d^adl 
idegrees of temperature which fuits hisHighi- 
hefs's conffifution.i— On the moraingtthat 
we wbre priefeih, thete was only the c^din^ary 
guard, ^cdnffffing*" of three: hundred ^^ wen, 
who h^hgs^fiYined thar exercifes? and 
inarched for"*n*h<5ftr up and down thisfpa-^ 
cious GynAaTiUm, were divided intq^artiea 
and detached to their refpedive pods.. 

The 
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' .The Darmftadt foldiers are tall, tolerably 
clothed, and above all things remarkably 
well powdered. They go through their 
manoeuvres with that dexterity which may 
be expeded of men who are continually 

employed in the fame a£tion,- under the 
eye of their prince^ who is an admirable 
ju.dge> and fevere critic in this part of the 
military art. 

There is oo regular fortification round 
this town; but a very high ftone-wall, which 
is not intended to prevent an enemy ffom 
entering, being by no means adequate to 
fuch a purpofe ; but merely defignedjo hia- 
de.f^the j^arrifon from deferting, to which * 
they are exceedingly inclined; thefe poor 
men taking no delight in thp warlike amufe- 

• » - I ■ . 

pients which coaftitute (he fupreme joy pf 



J ■- J I ^ 



Centinds are placed at fmall diflai>c;es ^}^ 
roupd the wall, who are obliged to be ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceediogly alert. One foldier giyes the words 
all is 'weli in German^ to his neighbour on 
the right, who immediately ealls the fame 
to the centinel beyond him, and fo it goes 
round till the firft foldier receives the 
words from the left, which he tranfmits to 
the right as formerly, and fo the call ctr-- 
culates» without any intermiffioQt through 
the whole night* 

Every other part of garrifbn duty is per^ 
formed with equal exa^efs, and all ne* 
gleds as feverely puniibed as if an enemy 
were at the gates. 

The men are feldom more than two 
nights out of three in bed. This, with the 
attention requifite to keep their clothes 
|ind accoutrements clean, is very hard duty, 
cfpecially at prefent, when the froft is un- 
commonly keen, and the ground covered 
l/\rith fnow. 

There 
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There ia^ a fmall body of cavalry* -at 
Parmftadt juft now. They are drefled ia 
bu^ coats, and magnificently accoutred^-* 
Thefe are the horfe-guarda of the Prince.— 
Few as they are» I never faw fo many men 
together of fuch a height in my life, none 
of them being under (ix Eoglifli feet three 
i&ches high, and feverai of them coofider** 
»bly above that enormous flature. 

The Prince of Hefle Darmftadt for^ 
merly kept a greater number of troops ; 
At prefent his whole army does not exeee4 
five thoufand men. But as the condudi of 
princes, however judicious it may be^ 
fcldom pa0es uncenfured, there are peo- 
ple who bUme him for entertaining even 
this number. They declare, that thi< 
prince's finances, being in very great 
diforder, capnot fupport this eilabli(li-r 
ment; which, though fmall, may be 
counted high, confidering the extent of 
|)i!i dorpjnioas. They infift alfo ypoq the 

Jofs, 
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lofSi which agriculture and manufadlures 
muft fuftain, by having the ftouteft men 
taken away from thefe nedeflary employ- 
men ts^ and their ftrength exhaufted in ufe- 
lefs parade. For thefe rigid cenfors have 
^ the alTurance to affert, than an army of 
five thoufand men, though burdenfome to 
the country, is not fufficient to defend it ; 
that the number is by far too great for 
amufement, and infinitely too fmall for any 
manner of ufe. 

The fame day, we dined with the Prin- 
cefs Maximilian, and in the afternoon 
were prefented to Prince George's family. 
He is brother to the reigning Prince. 
He happened to be indifpofed ; but his 
princefs received the Duke with the ut- 
moft politenefs. 



Their two youngeft fons and three 
daughters were at fupper. The former 

are ftill very young } the latter are welU 

looking^ 
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lookingf remarkably itccompliflied^ and do 
much credit to 4lie great pditis their mother 
bas beftot^ed -on their education^ < - - ^ 

* 

Next morning we were invited to break- 
faft, by the Bai^on Riedefal^ at a pleafant 
countryrhoufe hft has near Darmftadt,*— 
His Grace went with him, in a carriage of 
a. very partiqijlar conftrudion. The Baron 
fat on a low feat next the horfes, and drove; 

the Duke in a Jiigher plaoe behind him. 
^ach of thefe is mad^e for one perfon only } 
but behind all, there was a wooden feat, in 
the fhape of. a little horftf, on which two 
fervants yt&Q mouhted. The ufual poftingt 
chaifes in this country hold (ix perfons with 
cafe ; and people even of the firft rank 
generally have two or three fervants in the 
chaife with them* In point of oeconomy, 
thefe' carri^gts are well imagined ; and, in 
the time of froft, not inconvenient ; fo^ 
here travellers take fpecialcare to fortify 
themfelves againft cold by cloaks lined 
^Vol/L" Gg with 
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with fur. But wfaea it nios liard* two of 
the cofopany at leaft muft he drenched; for 
the Germao chaifei 4Hre nerer iniirdy, gqn 

vercd above. 

I went with Cbunt Gulleinberg in his 
coach. Wc pafled the forenoon verj agree** 
ably at this houfey which feems to be acl<« 
vantageoufly fituated; hut in its prefent 
fnowy drefs, one can no more judge of the 
natural complexion bf the country, than of 
that of an adrefs new*painted for the ftage« 

. • ■ . « - 

We dined with Prince George^ who wftd 
fufficiently recovered to be at table. He is 
a handfome man^ of a foldier-like appear- 
ance, and ha8 all the cafe and opennefs of 
the military charader« - 

His fecond fon. who had been abfent for 
feme weeks, arrived while we were at table. 
He is a fine young man, about eighteen 
years of age* It was plea^^ng to dblerve the 

i^tisfadioh 



